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PREFACE. 


This  book  is  the  result  of  an  independent  inquiry 
into  many  matters  of  interest  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration of  London  which  have  not  been  dealt  with 
popularly  before.  It  attempts  to  show  how  five  millions 
of  people  are  supplied  with  food  ; how  the  streets  in 
which  they  live  are  cleansed,  lighted,  and  protected; 
how  their  hospitals  are  managed ; how  their  means  of 
communication  are  kept  up ; and  how  the  money  that 
pays  for  it  all  is  coined. 

The  author  has  seen  for  himself  the'  things  he  describes, 
and  has  obtained  his  information  at  first  hand  from 
the  heads  of  the  different  departments,  whose  courtesy 
is  here  very  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Whenever  the  statistics  are  not  official,  and  are  neces- 
sarily based  on  estimate,  the  amounts  have  in  all  cases 
been  understated,  so  as  to  be  free  from  exaggeration. 
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HOW  LONDON  IS  FED. 

(2^. 

jTFF  LONDON  were  besieged,  the  lines  of  defence 
^ would  contain  five  millions  of  people.  How  would 
they  be  fed  ? It  costs  as  many  pounds  now  to  feed 
London  for  a twelvemonth  as  there  are  miles  from  the 
earth  to  the  sun  ! What  would  it  cost  then  ? 

If  this  country  were  to  lose  the  command  of  the  seas 
the  people  would  starve.  A blockade  would  knock  off 
a third  of  the  meat  supply,  and  all  the  groceries ; that 
popular  gauge  of  prosperity,  the  quartern  loaf,  would  at 
once  treble  in  price,  and  fruit  and  vegetables  would 
be  a luxury.  And  in  the  stress  London  would  come  off 
worst.  Not  long  ago  a snowstorm  nearly  caused  a 
famine  in  the  metropolis,  and  now  a three  days’  fog  in 
the  Thames  Valley  would  put  us  on  half  rations.  To 
live,  we  must  hold  the  roads  by  land  and  sea,  and  keep 
them  clear;  if  once  the  roads  are  blocked,  we  are 
undone.  And  just  as  London  cannot  exist  without  the 
country,  so  the  country  cannot  exist  without  the  colonist 
or  the  foreigner,  for  Britain  alone  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  feeds  on  more  than  it  can  grow,  and  only  lives  as 
the  citadel  of  an  ocean  empire. 
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The  country  is  fed  a good  deal  from  abroad ; London 
is  fed  almost  entirely  from  the  outside.  London  within 
the  lines — for,  strangely  enough,  owing  to  the  physio- 
graphy of  the  Thames  Valley,  the  inner  fortifications  of 
the  metropolis  would  follow  the  outer  boundaries  of  the 
metropolitan  boroughs — grows  hardly  any  of  its  food. 
The  ever-advancing  builder  has  appropriated  the  market- 
gardens,  and  run  streets  through  the  cornfields,  so  that 
besides  a few  dairy  farms  and  watercress-beds,  there  is 
no  area  left  for  the  produce  of  food  within  the  only 
possible  lines  of  defence.  By  the  road,  the  rail,  and  the 
river,  all  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  London’s  com- 
missariat is  carried  in  ; and  the  consideration  of  how  it 
is  carried  in  times  of  peace  will  enable  us  best  to  appre- 
ciate what  the  difficulties  would  be  in  times  of  war. 

A large  subject  is  the  feeding  of  the  capital,  and  not 
an  easy  one  to  handle.  There  are  no  gates  and  no 
octroi ; there  are  no  official  statistics  to  give  us  the  amount 
of  the  different  commodities  at  a glance.  We  have  tried 
in  all  directions.  We  have  appealed  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  different  railway  companies,  and  the  different 
market  authorities,  but  in  all  cases  the  answer  has  been 
the  same.  The  home  trade  is  free,  and  no  records  are 
kept,  and  to  compile  the  statistics  required  would  be 
impossible.  Like  our  predecessors  in  the  quest,  we  must 
depend  on  estimate,  and  do  the  best  we  can. 

In  one  item  we  are  tolerably  sure  of  our  ground,  and 
fortunately  that  is  the  most  important  one.  We  have  all 
been  taught  to  sing  of  the  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England — 
hard  and  stringy  as  it  must  have  been,  to  judge  by 
modern  improvements ; and  by  no  means  the  delightful 
viand  that  legend  would  have  us  think — and  the  amount 
of  roast  beef  (or,  let  us  say,  the  butcher-meat  of  London) 
can  be  estimated  with  a near  approach  to  accuracy. 
Thanks  to  the  splendid  markets  of  the  Corporation,  and 
the  admirable  way  in  which  their  statistics  are  presented 
by  the  courteous  officials  of  the  City,  there  is  little  doubt 
as  to  the  meat  supply  of  the  hungry  millions.  But  with 
regard  to  the  other  thousand  and  one  articles  that  go  to 
form  a city’s  food,  a very  different  state  of  affairs  exists. 
Of  the  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  rice,  butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
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wheat,  flour,  fruits,  and  vegetables  consumed  within  our 
limits  no  exact  statement  is  possible.  One  guide  we 
have,  it  is  true — London  contains  an  eighth  of  the 
population  of  these  islands,  and  we  shall  not  be  very  far 
wrong  in  assuming  that  the  total  food  imports,  divided 
by  eight,  will  give  the  metropolitan  consumption.  We 
might  even  take  the  London  imports  to  guide  us,  but 
unfortunately  London  is  a port  and  a centre  of  distri- 
bution, and  there  is  no  record  of  the  food  sent  into  the 
country  from  it,  which  of  course  it  would  be  needful  to 
deduct  to  arrive  at  any  approximation  to  the  real  figures. 
In  butcher-meat  we  are,  however,  safe;  practically,  no 
meat  received  at  the  London  markets  is  consumed  beyond 
the  London  boundary.  So  with  the  roast  beef  of  old 
England  let  us  begin. 

£ No  foreign  meat  sold,’  advertises  the  butcher,  and  on 
inquiry  we  find  that  by  ‘foreign’  he  means  colonial  as 
well  as  continental.  ‘ I call  all  meat  foreign,’  he  explains, 
‘ that  comes  from  farther  than  Ireland ; and  I have  none 
of  it ! ’ Would  that  we  could  believe  him,  even  if  the 
‘home’  were  better  than  the  ‘foreign,’  which  it  is  not. 
But  consider  for  a moment  what  the  chances  are  of  his 
being  wrong,  when  there  are  consumed  in  London  alone 
in  one  year  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  tons 
of  meat  that  was  neither  bred  nor  fed  in  these  islands  ! 

Of  this  enormous  mass,  the  greater  part  imported  alive, 
is  landed  at  Deptford,  on  the  Thames.  Come  with  us  to 
Deptford,  that  ancient  dockyard  which  claimed  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Britons,  and,  appropriately  enough, 
retired  from  the  ship  business  by  launching  its  Druid. 
The  old  brick  terraces  that  served  as  offices,  quarters,  and 
shops,  are  still  there.  The  old  building  sheds,  wide  and 
lofty  and  patched  with  skylights,  still  stand  by  the  river- 
side. The  clock  still  marks  the  time,  as  it  did  when  the 
dockyard  was  in  its  glory,  and  that  famous  three-decker, 
the  Queen  Charlotte,  the  biggest  ship  it  ever  built,  ‘ took 
the  water  gracefully,  and  was  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  grounding  on  the  opposite  shore.’  But  the  dull 
red  buildings  are  now  bank  branches ; the  naval  officers 
have  given  place  to  market  clerks  ; the  licensed  drover  is 
there,  and  not  the  bluejacket ; and,  instead  of  the  ring  of 
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the  shipwright’s  hammer,  we  hear  the  bleating  of  sheep 
and  the  lowing  of  cattle. 

Enter  one  of  the  old  sheds,  now  floored  with  granite, 
and  cut  up  into  a wilderness  of  post  and  rail.  Here  are 
scores  of  oxen  from  the  prairies  of  the  North-west.  They 
have  travelled  four  thousand  miles,  and  been  fifteen  days 
at  sea  on  their  passage,  and  yet  look  presentable.  These 
are  quiet  enough ; sometimes  the  ‘ ranchers 9 are  much 
more  lively,  and  indulge  in  a Wild  West  performance  of 
somewhat  alarming  vigour.  Here  is  a long  line  of  beasts 
from  Spain,  beautiful  chestnut  brown  in  colour,  sleek  and 
well-built,  though  rather  depressed  in  look,  as  Spanish 
cattle  always  are — even  at  a bull-fight.  Next  to  them  is 
a score  of  Dutchmen — piebald,  black,  and  white,  coarser 
in  limb,  and  livelier  in  bearing.  Opposite  to  them  is 
a herd  of  more  solid,  sturdier  animals,  that  have  come 
here  from  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  seem  rather  to  have 
enjoyed  the  trip. 

The  cattle  trade,  like  all  trades,  has  its  seasons.  From 
July  to  December  the  imports  are  greatest  from  the 
Northern  Dutch  and  Baltic  ports ; from  January  to  June 
the  trade  is  briskest  from  Flushing  and  the  Belgian  ports  ; 
all  the  year  round  Germany  sends  us  sheep  from  Bremen 
and  Hamburg,  and  Spain  and  Portugal  send  cattle  from 
Vigo  and  Oporto ; and  all  the  year  round  come  in  the 
American  supplies.  In  1887,  of  the  53,000  head  of  cattle 
that  came  to  Deptford,  33,600  were  American,  but  this 
was  not  all  the  American  contribution  to  the  London 
trade,  for  Canadian  cattle  enter  by  the  western  ports  and 
come  by  rail  to  Islington.  In  1887  there  were  21,400 
live  Canadian  beasts  so  sold,  and  the  American  share  of 
our  metropolitan  cattle  herd  was  thus  brought  up  to 

55.000  head.  At  Islington  there  were  also  sold  15,200 
Canadian  sheep ; but  no  transatlantic  sheep  at  all  came 
to  Deptford.  Of  the  53,000  beasts  landed  at  Deptford, 
over  4,200  hailed  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  over 

10.000  from  Tonning,  the  port  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 
The  remainder  of  the  beasts,  and  all  the  calves — 26,405 
— came  from  Holland.  And  from  Holland  came  a 
mighty  flock  of  495,585  sheep.  Antwerp  sent  us  5,000 
sheep;  Hamburg  and  Bremen  sent  us  nearly  170,000; 
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and  Tonning  over  48,000.  And  the  pigs — over  18,000 — 
came  from  the  Dutch  ports,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  and 
Harlingen  in  almost  equal  quantities,  Harlingen  sending 
the  greatest  share. 

Market  days  are  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  the 
cattle-boats  come  up  the  Thames  chiefly  on  Sundays  and 
Wednesdays.  The  Deptford  figures,  when  worked  out, 
show  that  on  the  average  500  tons  of  meat  are  received 
for  each  market.  The  stoppage  of  one  of  these  deliveries 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  by  fog  or  blockade,  would  mean 
the  loss  of  a dinner  to  two  and  a quarter  millions  of 
people.  Luckily  that  has  not  yet  happened,  but  such 
considerations  are  useful  as  bringing  home  to  us  the 
magnitude  of  the  figures  with  which  we  are  dealing. 
Every  year  over  1,100  steamers  discharge  their  living 
cargoes  on  the  Deptford  jetties,  many  of  them  little  boats 
of  500  tons,  some  of  them  nine  times  as  large.  Some  of 
the  larger  vessels  tranship  their  cattle  at  Gravesend  into 
the  Corporation’s  own  steamer,  the  Racoon,  and  27,000 
beasts  came  to  market  in  that  fashion  in  1887. 

It  does  not  take  long  to  clear  out  a cattle-boat.  The 
sheep  are  all  in  pens,  so  as  to  keep  together  when  the 
ship  rolls ; the  cattle  are  all  haltered  and  hitched  to  rails, 
so  that  they  cannot  get  loose.  The  boat  comes  alongside 
the  strongly-built  jetty ; the  steam  crane  lifts  high  in  the 
air  a substantial  gangway,  which  it  gently  lowers  until  it 
bridges  the  gap  between  the  pier  and  the  ship.  The  first 
sheep-pen  is  opened,  and  the  first  sheep  ‘ persuaded  ’ to 
come  ashore;  the  other  sheep  follow;  pen  after  pen  is 
opened,  and  faster  and  faster  run  the  sheep  up  the  slope 
and  along  the  road  to  the  sheds.  Soon  the  sheep  are 
out,  and  the  calves  are  set  loose  and  follow;  then  the 
oxen  are  liberated,  and  clumsily  rush  ashore;  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time  she  stopped  the  steamer 
is  off  again  up  the  river  to  deliver  whatever  other  cargo 
she  may  have.  She  had  not  arrived  unexpected,  a tele- 
gram from  the  cattle  agent  at  Gravesend  had  informed 
the  market  authorities  that  she  was  on  her  way. 

Driven  into  lairs  in  one  of  the  old  building-sheds, 
every  animal  that  arrives  has  to  be  examined  by  the 
Government  Inspector  to  be  certified  if  free  from  disease ; 
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and  then  begins  a sorting  out  into  the  different  brands  or 
marks  as  given  on  the  ship’s  manifest.  So  many  sheep 
marked  with  a blue  diamond  have  to  be  found  for  one 
consignee,  so  many  with  a cross  for  another,  so  many 
with  an  a for  a third,  and  so  on,  the  marks  of  every 
sheep  being  recorded.  But  when  the  consignee  takes 
possession  he  disregards  the  marks  and  sorts  the  sheep 
out  into  qualities  only,  so  that  the  market  authorities 
have  no  further  trouble  with  marks,  and  take  over  for 
safe  custody  only  such-and-such  a number.  And  these 
sheep  thus  ready  for  the  market — 23,000  have  been  here 
in  one  day — are,  in  another  of  the  sheds,  in  beautifully 
clean  pens,  with  a cradle  of  hay  hung  into  each  pen 
from  above,  up  to  which  they  have  to  stretch  their  heads 
to  get  at  their  first  meal  since  leaving  the  Continent,  for 
during  the  short  trips  no  food  is  given,  and  often  hours 
elapse  before  the  victim  has  recovered  sufficiently  from 
the  sea  voyage  to  care  to  eat.  Some,  however,  are 
better  sailors  than  others.  As  we  pass  we  see  a young 
calf  just  come  ashore  kicking  his  legs  about  and  dancing 
with  joy  at  having  again  got  on  firm  ground,  and 
evidently  ready  for  anything  in  the  fodder  line  that 
may  come  along. 

Though  all  the  cattle  come  into  Deptford  alive, 
nothing  alive  ever  leaves  it.  All  round  the  lairs  are 
long  streets  of  slaughter-houses,  wherein  the  killing  goes 
on  as  required.  But  a slaughter-house  is  at  its  best  but 
a chamber  of  horrors,  and  we  need  but  glance  at  the 
last  scene,  in  which  oxen  and  sheep  become  beef  and 
mutton  under  the  hands  of  the  brawny,  half-naked  pole- 
axing  men.  A wonderful  sight  is  the  long  avenue  ot 
huge  sides  of  beef,  being  trimmed  and  divided  to  hang 
here  for  half  a dozen  hours  before  they  are  distributed ; 
and  even  more  remarkable  is  the  display  of  the  carcases 
of  the  sheep,  skinned  and  cleaned,  and  thrown  smoking 
into  the  carts,  to  be  carried  away  immediately.  In  these 
economical  days  nothing  is  wasted  that  can  be  saved. 
A stroller  round  Deptford  Market  discovers  this  under 
many  fragrant  conditions.  In  one  place  he  will  come 
upon  a wholesale  manufacture  of  tripe,  in  another  a 
gigantic  boiling  of  offal,  in  another  a peculiarly  unat- 
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tractive  conversion  of  alimentary  canals  into  sausage-skins. 
Curious  are  the  intricacies  of  trade.  The  ox  of  the  Wild 
West  is  borne  by  railway  to  New  York,  and  crosses  the 
ocean  to  Deptford;  he  dies,  and  his  interior,  cleaned 
and  made  ready,  is  exported  to  Germany,  and  as  the 
covering  of  the  humble  sausage  that  interior  finds  its 
way  back  again  to  London,  where  so  many  things  end. 

Islington,  however,  is  the  great  live  cattle-market  of 
the  metropolis.  There  as  many  as  10,000  beasts  have 
been  on  sale  in  one  day;  and  38,500  head  of  sheep  have 
been  gathered  for  one  market.  In  1887  there  were  sold 
at  Islington,  for  London  consumption,  235,762  beasts, 
809,914  sheep,'  13,349  calves,  and  1,119  pigs-  Of  the 
beafcts,  21,400,  as  we  have  before  said,  came  from 
Canada,  and  11,450  from  foreign  ports;  and  of  the 
sheep,  15,200  came  from  Canada,  and  13,700  from 
elsewhere  beyond  sea.  Great  as  is  the  inland  trade  at 
Islington,  it  is  only  now  recovering  from  a period  of 
depression;  in  1864,  346,000  beasts  were  sold,  and  in 
1868  the  sheep  that  paid  toll  amounted  to  1,786,000. 
On  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  about  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  there  is  such  a scene  of  life  and  movement  as 
is  worth  going  miles  to  see.  From  the  roof  of  the  ring 
of  offices  that  cluster  round  the  central  tower  the  eye 
ranges  on  one  side  over  rows  upon  rows  of  orderly  cattle, 
each  firmly  secured  to  the  rail  that  marks  the  gangway, 
and  on  the  other  are  pens  after  pens  of  sheep  huddled 
within  the  gates.  The  mist  is  thick  enough  to  shut  in 
the  view  all  round,  and  the  sea  of  ovines  and  bovines 
seems  to  be  limitless.  It  is  a heaving,  restless,  noisy 
sea,  with  the  booing  and  bleating  in  irregular  bursts,  now 
in  one  grand  diapason,  now  in  a distant  solo,  but  always 
continuous.  Dogs  bark  and  men  shout  as  down  the 
crowded  gangways,  between  the  long  lines  of  writhing 
horns,  there  hurry  the  twos  and  threes  and  dozens  and 
half-dozens  chosen  by  the  purchasers,  many  to  journey 
off  to  the  private  slaughter-houses,  the  rest  to  meet  their 
fate  in  the  public  abattoirs  close  by.  In  the  past  the 
cattle  used  to  come  to  the  metropolis  by  road,  and  it 
was  a curious  phenomenon  of  the  highway  that  all  the 
footmarks  pointed  to  London.  Now  we  have  changed 
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all  that,  and  the  market  is  fed  by  the  lines  of  railway 
that  run  into  it  from  all  parts. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  great  Central  Meat  Market  in 
Smithfield,  that  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  cattle- 
market  that  was  transferred  to  Islington  in  1855.  Into  & 


CATTLE  DROVERS. 


there  came  by  rail  in  1889  over  111,000  tons  of  country- 
killed  meat,  47,000  tons  of  American  killed  meat,  27,000 
tons  of  meat  killed  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
brought  across  the  sea  in  cold  storage  chambers,  and  over 
24,000  tons  of  ‘general  foreign  meat  and  produce.’  To 
this  was  added  68,000  tons  of  ‘ town-killed  meat,’  most 
of  it  from  Deptford  and  Islington,  and  this  we  shall  be 
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safest  in  not  taking  into  account.  The  year’s  total 
distributed  from  Smithfield  is  thus  276,400  tons,  or,  say, 
an  average  delivery  of  750  tons  every  day. 

The  scene  at  Smithfield  in  Christmas  week  and  at 
other  times  has  been  so  often  described  that  we  need 
not  linger  on  it  here.  There  is,  in  truth,  little  that  is 
picturesque  in  sides  of  beef  and  carcases  of  mutton, 
even  in  such  overpowering  quantities  as  are  there 
displayed.  But  the  Meat  Market  is  one  of  the  sights  of 
London  nevertheless ; there  is  a charm  about  its  general 
atmosphere  of  prosperity  which  is  irresistible  ! Every 
shop  is  occupied,  and  is  loaded  as  heavily  as  it  can  be, 
and  the  meat  has  overflowed  into  the  poultry  branch 
and  even  into  the  old  fish-market  adjoining.  Not  long 
ago  the  Cold  Air  Stores  were  opened,  and  these  have 
already  been  found  too  small  during  the  summer  months. 
In  them  is  such  a collection  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Continental,  Icelandic,  American,  and  Australian  car- 
cases mixed  together,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  retail 
butcher  fails  to  separate  them,  and  dubs  everything 
‘ home-fed  ’ that  Smithfield  supplies  him  with. 

There  are  other  markets  at  which  meat  is  sold  that 
has  not  been  taken  account  of  in  the  figures  we  have 
given.  There  is  Leadenhall,  which  is  mainly  a retail 
market,  and  of  which  no  statistics  are  available ; there  is 
the  Jews’  Market  in  Whitechapel;  and  a large  amount 
of  killed  meat  finds  its  way  to  London  direct  to  the 
suburban  retailer.  We  shall  be  well  within  the  mark  in 
allowing  10,000  tons  for  such  odds  and  ends. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  ‘ combine  our  information  ’ and 
come  to  totals.  Averaging  oxen  at  two  to  the  ton,  calves 
at  twelve  to  the  ton,  pigs  at  thirty  to  the  ton,  and  sheep 
at  forty  to  the  ton,  we  find  that  London  in  1887  received 
from  foreign  and  colonial  sources  130,216  tons  of  meat. 
Of  this  Deptford  received  48,446  tons,  Islington  23,650 
tons,  and  Smithfield  58,120  tons.  Of  home-bred  live- 
stock, Islington  received  115,675  tons,  and  of  home-bred 
dead-stock — that  is,  meat  fed  and  killed  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland — Smithfield  distributed  122,880  tons — to 
which  we  should  add  our  extra  10,000.  This  makes  for 
the  year’s  meat  378,771  tons,  which  means  1,038  tons  per 
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day,  or  less  than  half  a pound  of  uncooked  meat  and 
bone  per  head  for  the  five  millions  of  people. 

London  requires  other  meat  to  feed  it  besides  the  live 
cattle  and  cold  carcases  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much ; 
and  a large  proportion  of  this  comes  from  across  the  seas. 
Even  in  minor  matters,  mere  sundries  as  it  were,  generally 
thought  to  be  of  home  production  exclusively,  it  is 
astonishing  to  what  an  extent  we  are  indebted  to  the 
colonist  and  the  foreigner.  As  an  example,  we  have  in 
the  newspaper  on  the  morning  this  is  written,  an 
announcement  that  a steamer  has  just  arrived  from  the 
River  Plate  with  14,334  carcases  of  mutton;  1,051 
half  carcases;  26,110  tongues;  27,390  hearts;  119,050 
kidneys;  50  tails;  and  10  casks  of  tripe.  Do  not  let 
this  typical  cargo  be  pooh-poohed  as  mere  ‘ frozen  ’ ; the 
cold-air  storage  chambers  in  which  it  made  its  voyage 
are  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  the  huge  larders  of 
the  Metropolitan  Meat  Market,  in  which  meat,  home 
grown  and  foreign  grown,  is  kept  side  by  side,  and  not 
one  person  in  a thousand  could  tell  the  native  place  of 
the  mutton  when  it  comes  to  table,  except  perhaps  that 
the  meat  that  came  farthest  might  be  the  best-flavoured, 
owing  to  its  having  been  fed  on  richer  pasture. 

Let  us  give  as  briefly  as  possible — for  we  have  other 
food  to  interest  us — London’s  share  of  imported  meat 
sundries.  Of  salted  beef,  reaching  us  chiefly  from  the 
United  States,  London  claims  nearly  1,700  tons  a year; 
of  tinned  meats,  84,000  cases ; of  hams,  nearly  6,000 
tons;  of  bacon,  18,750  tons;  of  salt  pork,  over  1,700 
tons.  The  hams,  bacon,  and  pork,  like  the  salted  beef, 
come  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  To  them  we  may 
appropriately  add  the  rabbits,  chiefly  from  Belgium,  of 
which  London,  in  1887,  consumed  60,000;  and  with 
these  rabbits,  which  weighed  nearly  750  tons,  we  may  as 
well  mention  the  poultry  and  game,  amounting  to  2,550 
tons.  In  short,  to  the  live  cattle,  and  meat  imported, 
we  shall  be  well  within  the  mark  in  adding  33,000  tons  of 
poultry  and  odds  and  ends.  One  item  of  meat  that  we 
have  forgotten — vegetarian  meat  let  us  call  it — runs  into 
even  larger  figures.  How  many  foreign  eggs  does  the 
reader  suppose  come  into  the  kingdom  in  a year?  In 
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1887  the  return  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
gives  the  number  at  1,088,380,440 ! Taking  London’s 
share  of  this  at  an  eighth,  and  that  is  a very  low  estimate, 
the  metropolis  consumed,  in  1887,  over  136,000,000 
foreign  eggs,  of  which  Germany  supplied  more  than  a 
third,  France  about  a third,  and  Belgium  a sixth. 

But  we  must  say  more  about  the  poultry  and  game 
than  this,  for  the  London  consumption  runs  into  much 
larger  quantities  than  would  be  suspected.  One  railway 
company  alone,  the  Great  Eastern — whose  goods  manager 
has  very  kindly  supplied  us  with  a detailed  statement  of 
the  line’s  food  traffic  for  the  last  ten  years — brought  into 
London  in  1888,  2,587  tons  of  poultry!  Let  the 
Londoner  visit  the  Central  Poultry  Market,  and  see  for 
himself  the  quantities  that  are  being  handled,  and  let  him 
consider  that,  unlike  butcher’s  meat,  the  amount  of 
poultry  that  passes  through  Smithfield  is  a mere  fraction 
of  what  London  eats.  Let  him  go  to  Leadenhall,  and 
add  what  he  sees  there  to  what  he  has  seen  at  Smithfield, 
and  still  he  will  be  far  off  the  gross  total. 

Leadenhall  likes  not  statistics,  and  is  somewhat  of  a 
mystery  as  a market,  but  it  is  the  most  interesting  oi 
lounges  under  Corporation  control.  It  is  a grand  mis- 
cellaneous show  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  All  alive-oh  ! 
— and  noisily  alive-oh — are  cocks  and  hens,  and  pigeons 
and  turkeys,  and  peafowl  and  guineafowl,  and  ducks  and 
geese,  all  tempting  the  amateur  as  ornaments  for  the 
back  yard,  and  all  meaning  roast  or  boiled  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  And  huddled  with  them  are  more  un- 
profitable pets — hawks  and  canaries,  larks  and  linnets, 
parrots  and  owls,  rabbits  and  ferrets,  dogs  and  cats, 
hedgehogs  and  goldfish,  foxes  (‘that  had  been  best 
unmentioned  ! ’)  and  ‘ water-snails  for  the  aquarium  ! ’ 
And  close  by  are  lofty  displays  of  New  Zealand  mutton ; 
and  bins-ful  of  ‘frozen  kidneys,’  and  joints  from  the 
Plate,  all  doomed  to  the  dish  ; and  game  innumerable, 
all  hanging  dead  in  plumes  ; and  venison,  skinned  and 
unskinned,  such  as  this  market  distributes  in  London 
alone  to  the  tune  of  350  tons  a year. 

Where  does  the  game  come  from  ? Scandinavia  and 
Russia,  Germany  and  Italy,  Manitoba  and  Wisconsin  all 
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contribute.  Even  ‘the  quails  of  the  desert’  come  to 
Leadenhall.  The  grouse  come  from  Yorkshire  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland;  the  pheasants  and  partridges 
from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk;  the  teal,  the  widgeon,  and 
the  wild  fowl  from  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire 
and  the  lowlands  of  Holland.  A well-known  salesman 
estimated  that  there  are  supplied  in  one  year  100,000 
grouse,  125,000  partridges,  70,000  pheasants,  80,000 
snipe,  150,000  Irish  plover,  30,000  Egyptian  quail,  70,000 
widgeon,  30,000  teal,  200,000  wild  duck,  150,000  small 
wild  birds,  and  400,000  larks.  And  to  this  he  added 
400,000  pigeons,  mostly  from  France;  100,000  geese, 
mostly  from  Holland  ; 350,000  ducks,  a good  many  from 
Buckinghamshire ; 104,000  turkeys,  mostly  from  East 
Anglia;  100,000  hares,  1,300,000  rabbits,  and  2,000,000 
domestic  fowls,  mostly  from  Surrey  and  Sussex.  This 
was  some  years  ago,  and  we  shall  be  within  limits  now  if 
we  add  to  these  all  that  we  have  already  mentioned  as 
reaching  us  by  sea.  When  we  consider  that  fifty  years 
since  the  sale  of  game  was  illegal,  what  a ‘ development 
of  commerce  ’ have  we  here ! And  yet  how  small  a 
matter  it  is  after  all ! Add  all  the  quantities  together 
and  it  will  be  found  that  reckoning  them  all  as  equal, 
from  the  lark  to  the  turkey,  all  as  so  many  head,  we 
have  not  allowed  two  birds  a piece  per  year  for  the 
people  of  London.  But  how  many  of  the  Londoners  we 
may  be  reminded  taste  not  bird-flesh  from  year’s  end  to 
year’s  end.  Full  well  we  know  it.  But  take  ‘the 
upper  ten  thousand,’  not  as  a figure  of  speech  but  as  a 
figure  of  arithmetic,  and  allow  each  of  the  ten  thousand 
a bird  a day  and  you  have  accounted  for  3,650,000  of 
the  mighty  flock ! 

In  our  salesman’s  estimate  the  larger  supplies  from 
Ireland  are  included.  Other  provisions  come  from 
Ireland  besides  poultry — pork  and  bacon,  for  example, 
in  large  quantities — but  no  means  exist  of  arriving  at  the 
amount  of  Irish  produce  consumed  in  London,  and  we 
must  leave  it  as  a margin  for  our  other  estimates.  Large 
though  the  quantity  is,  it  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  it  has  to  feed.  Butter,  too,  comes  in  large  con- 
signments from  Ireland,  but  it  is  now  having  a hard  fight 
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against  the  importations  from  across  the  other  Channel. 
Of  home-made  butter,  London  is  said  to  take  10,000  tons ; 
its  yearly  share  of  foreign  butter  is  about  the  same,  and 
of  margarine,  the  imitation,  it  receives  nearly  9,000  tons. 
The  margarine  reaches  us  chiefly  from  Holland,  but  it 
also  comes  from  Norway  and  Belgium.  Butter  comes  to 
us  mainly  from  Denmark,  France  yielding  the  next  largest 
supply,  and  Holland  and  Germany  the  next. 

Of  milk,  all  of  it  produced  in  England  and  excluding  all 
Lac  dubium  and  the  yield  of  Vacca  ferrocaudata , London, 
at  a moderate  estimate,  drinks  125,000  gallons  a day  or 
875,000  gallons  a week;  and  as  a cow  can  be  safely  set 
down  to  yield  ten  gallons  a week,  we  are  faced  with  the 
formidable  herd  of  87,500  cows  required  to  furnish  the 
metropolitan  milk  supply.  Of  these  some  14,000  are 
kept  within  the  London  boundary.  The  milk  from  the 
rest  is  brought  in  ‘ churns  ’ from  almost  every  railway- 
station.  Familiar  objects  are  these  churns  to  the  railway 
traveller.  In  the  early  morning,  about  four  o’clock,  they 
are  delivered  full  in  hundreds,  and  again  about  one 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  they  are  loaded  out  from  the 
trains  wholesale,  and  all  day  long  the  empty  churns  go 
back  in  the  brakes  and  special  vans.  The  farmer  realises 
about  as  much  per  gallon  as  the  retailer  does  per  quart, 
the  difference  going  chiefly  in  carriage.  Of  late  there 
has  been  a great  increase  in  London  milkmen,  owing  to 
a greatly  increased  consumption  of  milk.  And  there  has 
been  a great  increase  of  business  among  the  larger  firms, 
one  company,  for  instance,  making  as  many  as  11,000 
calls  a day  at  customers’  houses. 

In  addition  to  the  fresh  milk  there  should  be 
mentioned  the  condensed  milk  sold  in  tins,  of  which  the 
London  yearly  consumption  is  80,000  cases.  And  from 
milk  we  are  easily  led  to  cheese,  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  annually  imports  over  90,000  tons,  and  London 
uses  11,465  tons.  Two-thirds  of  the  cheese  come  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  in  about  equal  proportions. 
And  a sixth  comes  from  Holland.  Adding  the  home 
produce,  we  can  put  the  consumption  of  cheese  in  London 
at  50  tons  a day.  With  these  ‘provisions’  we  may  as 
well  take  lard,  of  which  America  supplies  the  Londoners 
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every  year  with  5,000  tons.  What  home-made  lard  is  used 
we  know  not,  for  of  the  home-bred  pig  and  all  connected 
with  him  we  frankly  confess  we  can  make  nothing, 
although  we  have  tried  our  hardest.  One  astounding 
fact  we  have  gathered,  and  that  is  that  the  London  cook- 
shops  annually  sell  over  600  tons  of  black  puddings, 
polonies,  and  saveloys. 

Having  disposed  of  the  meat  and  provisions,  we  can 
now  attack  the  fish,  with  which  we  might  more  fashionably 
have  begun.  And  first  for  the  oysters,  which  are  not 
strictly  fish  but  are  certainly  fishy.  Forty  years  ago  a 
calculation  was  published  showing  that  the  London  con- 
sumption of  oysters  was  in  round  numbers  500,000,000. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  more  oysters  are  eaten  now 
than  then,  but  as  500,000,000  would  give  us  even  now  a 
hundred  per  head  of  the  population,  we  may  perhaps 
quarter  the  amount  with  advantage  and  be  satisfied  v/ith 
two  dozen  each.  The  British  oyster  is  of  course  in  a 
minority,  but  in  his  competition  with  his  Dutch,  French, 
Portuguese,  and  American  cousins,  it  is  emphatically  a 
case  of  quality  against  quantity. 

Billingsgate  is  the  great  centre  of  London  fish  distri- 
bution. There  are  other  markets,  but  Billingsgate  laughs 
them  to  scorn.  Shadwell  still  exists,  but  the  confidence 
of  Lower  Thames  Street  is  unshaken.  In  a year  Billings- 
gate receives  toll  on  over  136,000  tons  of  land-borne 
and  water-borne  fish  for  the  metropolitan  dealers.  We 
put  land-borne  first,  owing  to  its  greater  importance,  for 
the  river  no  longer  brings  in  the  bulk.  From  the  road 
came  79,000 ; from  the  Thames  only  57,000.  The  bulk 
of  the  water-borne  fish  is  brought  in  by  four  fishing 
companies ; the  Great  Northern  Steam  Fish  Company 
brought  in  14,000  tons,  the  Steam  Fish  and  Ice  Com- 
pany 12,000  tons,  the  Grimsby  Ice  Company  10,000 
tons,  the  Great  Yarmouth  Steam  Carrying  Company 
9,000  tons.  Of  the  land-borne  fish,  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  are  the  largest  carriers ; they  were  accountable 
for  nearly  19,000  tons  out  of  the  79,000.  Next  came 
the  London  and  North-Western,  and  Great  Western, 
each  with  9,000,  then  the  Midland  with  7,000,  then  the 
Great  Eastern  with  5,000,  the  London  and  South-Western 
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with  3,500,  the  South-Eastern  with  2,500,  the  Chatham 
and  Dover  with  2,300,  and  the  Brighton  with  1,300. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Billingsgate  on  a market 
morning  is  perpetual  motion.  An  eager,  bustling  crowd, 
struggling  and  beckoning  and  bidding,  is  pierced  in  half 
a dozen  directions  by  single  files  of  hurrying  white-frocked 
porters.  Tracing  back  the  files  to  the  quay,  we  find 
them  starting  from  the  ‘steam  carriers’  moored  in  the 
river.  A double  gangway  leads  from  the  steamers  into 
the  market.  Up  one  side  come  the  white  porters,  one 
by  one  in  close  order,  swiftly  and  regularly,  each  with  a 
‘ trunk  ’ of  fish  on  his  head ; down  the  other  passes  a less 
regular  file  of  porters  returning  empty-handed — or  rather 
headed — to  dive  into  the  ship’s  hold  and  join  the  laden 
stream.  At  the  end  of  the  pontoon  are  a couple  of 
lighters,  and  down  to  them  slopes  a line  of  slippery  boards ; 
on  to  these  boards  the  empty  trunks  are  thrown,  and  down 
they  slide  toboggan-fashion  till  they  are  safe  below. 

From  London  Bridge  to  Water  Lane,  or  say  Lower 
Thames  Street  generally,  there  is  a block  of  carts  and 
railway-vans ; the  market  has  overflowed  into  the  street. 
As  an  example  of  the  long  line,  let  us  take  one  of  the 
Great  Northern  waggons  which  stands  opposite  the  main 
door  of  the  Custom  House.  On  it  is  a fish-tank  the 
size  of  a railway-truck,  which  was  loaded  at  Grimsby  last 
night,  and  slung  off  the  truck  on  to  this  London  waggon 
this  morning.  On  the  tank  is  a small  crowd  peering 
down  into  the  hatchways  in  the  top,  the  lids  of  which  are 
thrown  back;  and  a white-frocked  man  amongst  them 
is  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  ‘ There’s  no  better  in 
the  market  this  morning;  now  then,  what  do  you  say? 
— what  do  you  say  ? ’ And  a lazy,  leisurely  sort  of  bid- 
ding is  going  on  ; the  bidders  stooping  down  into  the 
mass  of  fish  and  picking  up  first  one  and  then  another, 
and  throwing  them  back  again  with  a flop.  On  the  off- 
side of  the  waggon  is  a crowd  of  hucksters’  barrows  and 
spring-carts,  and  these  extend  right  up  Arthur  Street  and 
round  the  Monument  and  beyond. 

The  railway-van  is  one  of  many ; the  shouting  group 
is  one  of  many  groups ; and  under  cover  in  the  market 
the  uproar  is  deafening.  There  the  salesmen,  ‘ bum- 
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marees,’  or  what  not,  stand  among  heaps  of  fish  and 
stacks  of  laden  boxes.  ‘ Gigantic  salmon,  fresh  caught 
from  the  firths  and  bays  of  Scotland,  or  from  the  pro- 
ductive Irish  seas,  flounder  about,  as  the  boxes  in  which 
they  have  travelled  disgorge  them  upon  the  board; 
quantities  of  delicate  red  mullet,  that  have  been  hurried 
up  by  the  Great  Western  all  the  way  from  Cornwall,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  furnished  fresh  to  the  fastidious 
palates  at  the  West  End ; smelts  brought  by  the  Dutch 
boats,  their  delicate  skins  varying  in  hue  like  an  opal  as 
you  pass ; pyramids  of  lobsters,  a moving  mass  of  spite- 
ful claws  and  restless  feelers,  savage  at  their  late  abduc- 
tion from  some  Norwegian  fiord ; great  heaps  of  pinky 
shrimps ; turbots,  that  lately  fattened  upon  the  Dogger- 
bank,  with  their  white  bellies  bent  as  for  some  tremendous 
leap ; and  humbler  plaice  and  dabs,  from  our  own  craft ; 
all  this  bountiful  accumulation  forms  a mingled  scene  of 
strange  forms  and  weird  colours,  that  no  one  with  an 
eye  for  the  picturesque  can  contemplate  without  interest  ’ 
— set  off  as  it  is  by  the  bustling  throng,  the  grey  misty 
light,  and  the  slippery,  sloppy,  filthy,  greasy  flags. 

At  five  o’clock  the  big  bell  tolls,  and  the  market  opens  ; 
by  six  the  West  End  mongers  have  taken  the  pick  of  the 
supply ; by  seven  the  costermongers  have  come  on  the 
scene  and  begun  their  bargaining ; by  nine  the  distribution 
is  complete;  and,  after  a feeble  haggling  with  the  late 
comers,  lingering  on  into  retail,  there  comes  the  close 
with  a grand  clean  down  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 

On  the  river  front  is  a broad  floating  pontoon,  along- 
side which  are  not  only  the  steamers  that  have  collected 
the  takes  of  the  North  Sea  smacks,  but  the  little  open 
barges  in  which  the  fish  has  been  lightered  from  the  docks  ; 
and  out  in  the  stream  are  three  deep-welled  Dutch  gal- 
liots, quaint  and  clumsy,  varnished  and  green-lined,  in 
which  most  of  the  morning’s  eels  have  come  to  town. 

Above  the  market  are  galleries  of  offices.  Below  it 
are  1 the  shellfish  vaults,’  where  the  curious  explorer  will 
find  among  piles  of  empty  baskets,  sundry  unappetising- 
looking  mounds  of  mussels,  whelks,  and  cockles. 

‘ Real  Stukey  cockles  ’ are  not  a luxury  known  to  us 
all,  and  yet  amongst  a certain  class  of  Her  Majesty’s 
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subjects  they  are  as  much  appreciated  in  their  way  as 
Whitstable  Natives.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  look  upon 
the  oyster  as  the  only  mollusk  worth  eating,  that  it  comes 
as  a surprise  when  we  hear  that  of  one  of  the  minor 
shellfish  alone — the  humble  cockle — no  less  than  ^20,000 
worth  is  caught  every  year  in  one  of  our  English  bays. 
The  quantity  this  means  is  enormous;  for  as  cockles 
fetch  at  first  hand  about  ^5  per  ton,  the  output  from  the 
Kent  Bank  must  thus  weigh  at  least  80,000  cwt.  The 
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cockle  fishery  is,  however,  not  confined  to  Morecambe ; 
in  Carmarthen  Bay  it  is  also  carried  on  largely,  and  some 
60,000  cwt.  are  there  accounted  for  every  year.  On  the 
east  coast  also  there  are  happy  hunting-grounds  of  the 
heart-shaped  shell ; Stiffkey  itself,  the  home  of  the  ‘ Real 
Stukey,’  is  in  Norfolk.  And  at  the  mouths  of  our  large 
rivers  the  cocklers  may  be  seen  at  work  almost  the  year 
round  with  their  spades  and  baskets  gathering  for  the 
great  city  near  by. 

The  cockle  needs  no  description.  Its  shell  is  familiar 
on  every  beach,  and  as  the  main  constituent  of  the  shell- 
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gravel  on  our  park  and  garden  walks.  The  animal — 
except  as  a toothsome  mass — is  only  of  interest  to  the 
zoologist.  Carlyle  in  his  immortal  Sartor  says  nothing 
about  the  shellfish  which,  nevertheless,  would  have 
afforded  Herr  Teufelsdrockh  innumerable  instances  of 
the  wonderful  power  of  clothes.  It  is,  indeed,  by  their 
clothes,  and  their  clothes  alone,  that  the  millions  know 
the  mollusca.  There  is  even  a special  ‘ science  ’ — 
conchology  to  wit — which  deals  with  these  suits,  and, 
disregarding  the  individual,  concerns  itself  only  with  his 
garment ! We  need  not  therefore  dissect  our  Cardiwn 
edule  to  display  his  yellow  mantle  ‘open  in  front,’  or 
enlarge  on  his  strange  sickle-shaped  foot,  which  he  distends 
with  water  in  order  to  bore  a hole  large  enough  for  him 
to  dwell  in ; nor  need  we  do  more  than  mention  that 
he  feeds  upon  the  finer  algae  with  or  without  the  sand 
around,  trusting  to  the  separating  action  inside  him  to 
select  only  what  is  nutritious,  and  eject,  in  worm  fashion, 
the  inorganic  grit. 

Cockles,  by  the  way,  are  largely  used  as  bait,  though 
to  nothing  like  the  extent  of  their  neighbours  of  the 
street  stalls,  the  mussels  and  the  whelks.  The  consump- 
tion of  mussels  by  our  fishing  fleets  is  indeed  astonishing. 
Take  as  an  instance  Mr.  John  Doull’s  report  as  to  the 
quantity  used  at  Eyemouth. 

‘The  28  Eyemouth  boats  shot  their  lines  2,825  times 
during  the  fishing  season  ended  May,  1883  ; each  boat 
carries  7 men  and  7 lines,  but  on  Mondays  ioj  lines; 
each  line  is  1,200  yards  long,  so  that  the  total  length  of 
lines  that  passed  through  the  fishermen’s  hands  during 
the  season  was  15,200  miles,  or  a length  that  would  ex- 
tend to  about  two-thirds  the  circumference  of  the  earth. 
Every  day  the  boats  proceeded  to  sea  they  shot  135  miles 
of  lines,  and  on  Mondays  202  miles.  On  each  line  there 
are  1,050  hooks,  and  every  time  the  boats  were  at  sea 
205,800  hooks,  baited  with  411,600  mussels,  were  put 
into  the  water ; and  the  total  number  of  mussels  used 
during  the  season,  averaging  two  for  each  hook,  was 
46,819,500.’  This  is  for  one  port,  and  a similar  state  of 
things  exists  all  round  the  coast.  In  one  year  the  London 
and  South-Western  Railway  Company  has  received  as 
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much  as  ^2,000  for  the  carriage  of  mussels  from  the 
Exe  estuary! 

Mussels  owe  their  excellence  as  bait  to  their  vitality. 
After  they  are  taken  from  the  shell  they  will  live  on  the 
hook  for  a couple  of  days,  and  hence  are  more  attractive 
to  the  larger  fish  than  any  dead  bait  would  be.  In 
Sweden,  however,  they  are  used  merely  as  a link  in  a 
chain.  The  Swedes  bait  the  haddock  lines  with  them 
and  catch  haddocks,  and  then  cut  the  haddocks  up  as 
bait  for  the  cod  and  ling. 

As  a food  they  are  eaten  by  the  thousand.  In  Edin- 
burgh hundreds  of  bushels  are  sold  in  a year,  and  in 
London  the  consumption  is  much  greater.  Like  cockles, 
they  are  eafen  raw,  boiled,  or  pickled,  and  in  sauces  for 
fish  and  meat ; and  notwithstanding  mysterious  cases  of 
so-called  poisoning  from  some  unknown  property  that 
occasionally  distinguishes  them,  they  seem  to  be  growing 
in  popularity,  although  the  doctors  teach  that  in  spring 
they  are  only  fit  ‘ for  such  as  are  shipwrecked  on  desert 
islands  and  are  starving  for  lack  of  nourishment.’ 

Mussels  have  many  enemies  besides  man.  Crows  may 
be  seen  darting  down  on  them,  seizing  them  in  their 
beaks,  and,  flying  aloft,  dropping  them  to  smash  their 
shells ; and  on  the  banks  the  starfish  is  often  found 
grasping  them  with  his  five  fingers,  watching  his  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  open  to  breathe,  and  then  darting  in 
his  central  mouth  and  sucking  them  into  his  stomach. 
Sea  urchins  are  also  said  to  prey  on  the  mussels,  boring 
holes  in  the  shell  about  the  size  of  a sixpence,  through 
which  they  can  get  at  them ; and  in  the  same  way, 
according  to  Mr.  Stevenson  in  his  account  of  the  building 
of  the  lighthouse  on  the  Bell  Rock,  the  white  whelk 
uses  his  tongue  and  sucks  out  the  tenderer  parts. 

Mussels  increase  very  rapidly — at  one  of  the  clearings 
of  the  Great  Eastern’s  bottom  two  hundred  tons  of  mus- 
sels were  scraped  off — and  there  would  now  have  been 
abundance  for  our  fishermen  had  it  not  been  for  their 
wasteful  use  as  manure.  How  many  millions  of  mussels 
were  used  within  the  last  few  years  for  manuring  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say  ; fortunately,  the  fishery  exhibitions 
of  a few  years  ago  drew  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
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cultivating  the  mussel  for  bait,  and  checking  the  manure 
waste  with  a firm  hand. 

This  mussel  cultivation  is  now  becoming  an  important 
industry.  For  years  in  many  places  there  have  been 
‘mussel  gardens’ — little  plots  in  estuaries  marked  in 
with  stones — and  it  has  been  the  custom  to  look  after 
the  young  mussel  by  removing  him  as  soon  as  he  is  big 
enough  far  up  the  river  mouth  and  planting  him  on  the 
rocks  or  banks  of  gravel  and  coarse  sand,  where  by  the 
alternate  washings  of  fresh  and  salt  water  he  can  fatten 
and  grow.  But  now  the  French  as  against  the  British 
method  is  recommended,  the  French  method  being  that 
introduced  six  centuries  ago  at  Esnaudes,  where  the 
‘ farm  ’ now  yields  ^400,000  per  year  by  the  sale  of  its 
mussel  crop. 

An  interesting  story,  often  told,  is  that  of  the  founding 
of  the  mussel  farm.  According  to  the  completest  version, 
it  seems  that  in  1235  an  Englishman  named  Walton  was 
with  two  companions  on  his  way  up  Channel  with  a cargo 
of  sheep  from  Ireland.  A gale  arose,  and  the  ship  was 
driven  out  of  her  course  and  wrecked  at  the  creek  of 
Aiguillon,  not  far  from  La  Rochelle.  The  fishermen 
amongst  whom  he  was  cast  were  almost  as  destitute  as 
himself,  and  to  add  to  their  food  Walton  set  their  nets 
at  night  on  a stake  or  two,  so  as  to  capture  some  of  the 
seafowl.  The  nets  being  out  all  night  were  found  to  be 
covered  with  the  spawn  of  the  edible  mussel,  and  seeing 
therein  an  opportunity  of  increasing  the  supply  of  bait, 
Walton  drove  down  a series  of  posts  and  laced  in  between 
them  a kind  of  wattling  or  wicker  work,  which  in  like 
manner  became  coated  with  spawn.  Success  being  as- 
sured, more  and  more  stakes  were  driven  in,  and  finding 
it  to  his  advantage  to  stay  where  he  was,  Walton  in  ten 
years  had  all  the  bay  covered  with  the  simple  apparatus, 
which  eventually  found  imitations  in  many  other  ports 
of  France. 

It  takes  some  time  to  grow  a mussel,  however,  even  at 
Aiguillon.  Fourteen  months  after  the  spawn  has  adhered 
to  the  wattles,  the  animal  is  about  the  size  of  a Windsor 
bean.  It  is  then  fit  for  removal  and  is  scraped  off  by  iron 
hooks,  and  with  others  put  into  a linen  or  netting  bag 
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and  hung  on  to  wattled  palisadings  at  a higher  level.  In 
time  the  bag  rots  away  and  the  mussels  are  left  clinging 
to  the  wood,  from  which,  in  a similar  manner,  they  have 
three  more  transplantings  before  they  are  fit  for  sale. 

The  wattled  palisades  are  termed  bouchots , and  the 
men  are  bouchotiers . The  mud  into  which  the  posts  are 
driven,  and  of  which  the  whole  shore  consists  at  low  water, 
is  too  soft  to  bear  a man’s  weight,  and  as  it  is  constantly 
necessary  for  the  bouchotiers  to  traverse  the  mud  along- 
side the  bouchots,  small  flat-bottomed  boats  are  used, 
called  pirogues  or  acous.  They  are  much  the  same  as 
Walton  left  them,  and  are  built  of  four  planks,  two  at  the 
bottom  and  two  at  the  sides,  the  bottom  curving  up  to 
form  the  bow.  The  man  drives  them  along,  not  by  scull 
or  pole,  but  by  kneeling  in  them  on  one  leg  and  using 
the  other  as  a ferry  pole,  kicking  it  out  behind  and  pro- 
pelling the  boat  across  the  mud  at  quite  a respectable 
pace.  When  a heavy  load  is  carried  two  boats  are  lashed 
together,  and  the  two  owners  kick — one  with  the  left  leg, 
one  with  the  right. 

There  is  another  use  for  the  mussel  besides  those  we 
have  noticed.  In  the  past  it  was  sought  for  its  pearls. 
We  are  afraid  the  mussel-pearl  fishery  has  now  died  out, 
but  sixty  years  ago,  to  judge  from  Loudon's  Magazine 
of  Natural  History  for  1830,  it  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
flourishing  way  in  North  Wales.  ‘ The  pearl-mussel,’  says 
the  article,  1 is  found  in  abundance  in  the  River  Conway, 
in  North  Wales,  and  is  collected  by  many  of  the  natives, 
who  obtain  their  livelihood  entirely  by  their  industry  in 
procuring  the  pearls.  When  the  tide  is  out  they  go  in 
boats  to  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  their  sacks, 
and  gather  as  many  shells  as  they  can  before  the  return 
of  the  tide.  The  mussels  are  then  put  into  a large  kettle 
over  a fire  to  be  opened,  and  the  fish  taken  out  singly  from 
the  shells  with  the  fingers  and  put  into  a tub,  into  which 
one  of  the  fishers  goes  barefooted  and  stamps  upon  them 
until  they  are  reduced  into  a sort  of  pulp.  They  next 
pour  in  water  to  separate  the  fishy  substance,  which  they 
call  solach,  from  the  more  heavy  parts  consisting  of  sand, 
small  pebbles,  and  the  pearls  which  settle  at  the  bottom. 
After  numerous  washings,  until  the  fishy  part  is  entirely 
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removed,  the  sediment  is  put  out  to  dry,  and  each  pearl 
separated  on  a large  wooden  platter,  one  at  a time,  with 
a feather ; and  when  a sufficient  quantity  is  obtained  they 
are  taken  to  the  overseer,  who  pays  the  fisher  so  much 
an  ounce  for  them.  The  price  varies  from  is.  6d.  to  45-. 
There  are  a number  of  persons  who  live  by  this  alone,  and 
when  there  is  a small  family  to  gather  the  shells  and  pick 
out  the  fish  it  is  preferable  to  any  other  daily  labour. 
What  makes  this  fishery  the  more  singular  is  the  mystery 
which  hangs  over  it.  At  present  it  is  a monopoly,  and 
there  is  but  the  one  who  buys  them  up  that  knows  what 
becomes  of  them  afterwards.  It  has  been  carried  on  in 
this  manner  for  many  years,  and  many  have  been  the 
curious  and  fanciful  surmises.  Some  suppose  that  the 
pearls  are  sent  abroad  to  be  manufactured  into  seed 
pearls,  others  more  gravely  that  they  are  exported  to  India 
to  be  dissolved  in  the  sherbet  of  the  nabobs,’ — or  more 
appropriately,  perhaps,  of  the  Mussulmans. 

But  we  must  bid  adieu  to  Mytilus  edulis.  How  strange 
it  is  that  all  our  edible  mollusks  are  the  fossils  of  the  crag, 
and  therein  begin  their  specific  existence  ! Whelk,  and 
periwinkle,  cockle,  mussel,  scallop  and  oyster  are  all  there 
together,  though  almost  unrecognisable  under  their  Latin 
aliases — Buccinum  undatum , Littorina  littorea , Cardium 
edule , Mytilus  edulis , Pecten  maximus , and  Ostrea  edulis. 
The  coincidence  may  be  significant  of  nothing,  but  still 
it  is  worth  noting,  and  at  any  rate  forms  a useful  aid  to 
memory  for  the  student  of  the  East  Anglian  Pliocene. 

Of  the  periwinkle — ‘ harpooned  by  a pin  ’ ; and  called 
the  pinpatch  in  Suffolk — the  winkle  or  pettiwinkle  of 
some  of  the  old  dictionaries,  two  thousand  bushels  at 
the  least  come  to  Billingsgate  every  week  between  March 
and  August.  In  spring  and  autumn  a thousand  bushels 
a week  are  exported  south  from  Kirkwall  and  Stromness, 
and  at  Belfast  it  is  recorded  that  the  periwinklers  receive 
;£6o  a week  in  wages.  The  number  consumed  in  these 
islands  can  therefore  be  imagined,  and  all  are  used  as 
food  and  eaten  cooked,  there  being  no  demand  for  the 
periwinkle  as  bait,  although  its  growth  is  encouraged  by 
the  fishermen  for  its  useful  work  as  a scavenger. 

Next  in  popularity  to  the  winkle  comes  the  whelk, 
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which  in  importance  ranks  next  to  the  mussel.  From 
Lynn  alone  there  are  sent  away  in  a year  1,250  tons  of 
whelks,  all  of  which  are  used  as  human  food.  Though 
now  somewhat  under  a cloud,  whelks  seem  to  have  been 
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considered  a luxury.  At  the  enthronisation  feast  of 
William  Warham  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1504, 
the  bill  of  fare  included  8,000  whelks  at  five  shillings 
per  thousand — which  may  or  may  not  have  been  used  for 
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sauce.  Formerly  whelks  were  used  for  bait  by  the  codmen 
in  the  North  Sea,  but  now  they  are  getting  scarce,  and 
lampreys  and  herrings  are  alternated  with  them  on  the  lines. 

When  whelks  are  used  the  shells  are  broken  with  a 
mallet  and  the  snail  sorted  out  and  hooked.  Mussels 
are  used  as  bait  because  they  live  and  last  long ; whelks 
are  used  because  they  are  tough  and  hold  on  well  to  the 
hook.  They  are  caught  chiefly  in  the  Wash,  off  Saltfleet, 
Blakeney,  Hunstanton,  and  in  Boston  Deeps.  Whelk 
pots  are  used— round  baskets  a foot  in  diameter  with  a 
hole  in  the  top  through  which  the  animal  creeps  to  his 
fate,  attracted  by  a bait  of  crabs,  haddocks,  or  refuse 
fish.  In  some  places  hoop-nets  baited  with  fish  are  sunk 
to  the  bottom  in  suitable  ground,  and  round  them  the 
whelks  gather  in  great  numbers.  Sometimes  they  are 
dredged  for ; sometimes,  as  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
they  are  ‘trotted  for,’  the  ‘trots’  being  long  lines  of 
small  dimensions  threaded  with  shore  crabs,  a score  or 
so  on  each,  to  which  the  whelks  cling  as  if  they  had 
been  glued.  The  Whitstable  whelk  fishery  is  said  to  be 
worth  ;£i  2,000  a year,  so  th^f  the  numbers  required 
from  it  for  the  London  market  must  be  considerable. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  shrimps?  Where  do  they 
mostly  come  from  ? The  Thames  has  one  fishing-village, 
and  that  is  Leigh.  And  very  picturesque  Leigh  looks 
when  seen  from  the  heights  of  Hadleigh  Castle,  which, 
with  Cooling  across  the  stream,  was  once  the  outermost 
gate-tower  of  London.  To  the  left  is  Southend,  with  its 
long  thin  pier;  beyond  is  the  Nore  lightship,  the  only 
stationary  object  amid  the  widespread  fleet  of  inward 
and  outward  bounders;  in  the  distance  over  the  grey 
water  is  the  purple  shore  of  Kent,  and  in  the  foreground 
below  is  the  lofty  tower  of  St.  Clement’s,  with  the  few 
houses  clustering  close,  and  then  straggling  down  and 
fringing  the  waterside,  where  a dozen  trim  fishing-boats 
are  seemingly  just  settling  on  the  mud.  There  is  nothing 
Thames-like  about  Leigh,  it  seems  to  have  drifted  into 
the  river  till  the  next  tide  takes  it  back  again. 

It  may  be  objected  that  since  Leigh  catches  nothing 
but  shrimps  it  is  not  in  the  true  sense  a fishing- village  at 
all.  But  here  the  scientific  must  really  give  place  to 
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the  commercial;  shrimps  may  not  be  fish,  but  they  are 
certainly  fished  for,  and  that  is  sufficient  warrant  for  the 
use  of  our  present  participle.  The  shrimp  is,  of  course, 
a crustacean,  a cousin,  many  times  removed,  of  the  crab 
and  the  lobster,  and  the  famous  crayfish,  of  whom  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  has  written  so  admirably  and  exhaustively; 
but  we  need  not  dwell  on  the  fact,  or  generalise  him  at 
length  into  the  macrourans  and  decapodans.  He  is, 
however,  well  worth  looking  at  unboiled,  if  he  would 
only  keep  still ! — a greyish,  almost  white,  transparent 
little  lobster,  with  five  pairs  of  crawling  limbs,  three  pairs 
of  maxillipeds,  two  pairs  of  maxillae,  one  pair  of  man- 
dibles, two  pairs  of  antennae,  and  one  pair  of  eyes,  while 
behind  his  crawling  limbs  are  six  segments  of  his  body, 
each  with  a pair  of  swimming  limbs,  the  sixth  pair  being 
longer  than  the  rest,  and  with  the  telson  giving  the 
powerful  driving  apparatus  that  never  seems  to  tire. 
This  is  Crangon  vulgaris,  the  true  shrimp,  the  ‘fine  large 
shrimp,  fine  brown  un ! ’ of  the  streets.  The  pink  shrimp, 
or  red  shrimp,  is  ‘only  a relation’;  he  belongs  to 
another  family,  his  name  being  Pandalus  annulicornis , 
and  he  can  be  recognised  at  once  by  his  much  longer 
second  pair  of  antennae,  and  the  beak  between  his  eyes. 
In  another  notable  respect  he  differs  from  his  brown 
cousin ; in  Crangon  the  front  crawling  limbs  are  pincer- 
shaped;  in  Pandalus  there  is  no  trace  of  this  chelate 
form  ; whereas  in  Palaemon , which  is  the  prawn’s  family, 
the  two  first  pairs  of  crawling  limbs  end  in  nippers.  As 
Crangon  swims  he  is  whitish,  milky ; as  Pandalus  swims 
he  is  reddish-grey  with  red  spots,  which  during  the 
boiling  process  spread  all  over  the  body.  But  Pandalus 
and  Crangon  are  rarely  caught  together;  one  is  a com- 
paratively deep  water  native,  the  other  delights  in  sandy 
shores  and  long  shoal  stretches  where  the  tide-sweep 
is  measurable  by  miles;  and  where  the  sand  is  there 
is  he,  all  around  the  coast,  on  the  east  or  west,  in  the 
Wash,  or  in  Morecambe  Bay,  and  even  across  the 
Atlantic  along  the  whole  littoral  from  North  Carolina 
to  Labrador. 

Handy,  well-found,  smart-looking  boats  are  those  of 
Leigh.  About  thirty-two  feet  over  all,  with  a shortish 
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bowsprit  and  mainsail,  with  taunt  mast,  and  carrying  a 
big  square-header  even  in  a stiff  breeze,  they  look,  it 
must  be  confessed,  as  though  they  were  fit  for  something 
better  than  shrimping.  But  the  Thames  mouth  is  a 
dangerous  cruising  ground,  and  the  most  has  to  be  made 
of  its  fitful  winds  and  snatches  of  open  water  amid  the 
ever-passing  crowd  of  hurrying  ships,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  shrimper  having  to  keep  in  the  shallows,  where  an 
unhandy  craft  might  at  any  moment  run  aground  and  lay 
useless  for  the  tide,  even  if  she  sustained  no  damage. 

It  is  this  necessity  of  quickness  in  manoeuvring  that 
has  deprived  these  boats  of  their  mainbooms  and  brought 
the  sheet  direct  from  the  sail  on  to  the  traveller  at  the 
extreme  aft.  And  the  handling  of  the  nets  is  not  easy, 
for,  considering  the  size  of  the  boat,  they  are  large. 
They  are  beam  trawls  with  a second  beam  below  instead 
of  a ground  rope,  the  beam  being  of  oak  nine  feet  long, 
two  and  a half  inches  thick,  and  three  and  a half  inches 
wide,  weighted  with  five-and-twenty  pounds  of  lead  run 
into  spaces  along  the  upper  side.  The  upper  beam — 
the  ordinary  beam  of  the  trawl — is  only  six  feet  long, 
and  it  is  kept  apart  from  the  lower  beam  by  a stout  stick 
lashed  to  its  centre.  The  mouth  of  the  trawl  is  thus 
always  open  as  it  is  dragged  over  the  sand,  no  matter 
how  shallow  the  water  may  be.  In  the  mouth  of  such  a 
river  as  the  Thames  there  is  a great  accumulation  of 
rubbish,  in  whose  traces  as  fossils  of  the  coming  sand- 
stones the  geologist  of  the  distant  future  may  perhaps  be 
interested.  To  leave  as  much  of  this  undisturbed  and 
out  of  the  net  as  possible,  a simple  device  is  resorted  to. 
The  rope  of  the  fine-meshed  bag-net  does  not  come 
quite  down  to  the  lower  boom ; and  between  is  a space 
through  which,  after  being  scraped  up  by  the  boom,  the 
rubbish  may  be  left  behind.  This  gap  not  only  keeps 
the  net  fairly  clear  of  rubbish,  but  it  makes  the  most  of 
that  strange  propensity  of  the  shrimp  to  rise  at  the 
slightest  sound  or  tremor.  As  the  boom  is  dragged 
along  by  the  boat  above,  the  surface  of  the  sand  is 
scraped,  and  the  noise  and  vibration  send  up  the  shrimps, 
who  just  rise  high  enough  to  be  caught  in  the  advancing 
net.  Alas  ! poor  Crangon  ! His  fate  is  to  be  boiled  alive ! 
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Each  boat  has  three  of  these  nets,  which  are  kept 
under  water  for  very  short  periods,  rarely  exceeding  an 
hour  at  a time,  and  often  not  being  allowed  to  scrape 
below  for  more  than  ten  minutes.  When  a net  comes  to 
deck  the  wreeds  are  culled  out,  and  the  rubbish  that  may 
have  been  rescued  from  the  ‘ ignoring  water  ’ is  promptly 
thrown  back  again.  Then  the  shrimps  are  shovelled  out 
and  thrown  against  wire  screens  of  different  meshes,  so 
as  to  separate  them.  Such  as  pass  through  are  under 
Conservancy  size,  and,  dead  or  alive — generally  dead — 
are  shovelled  overboard.  The  size  of  the  mesh  depends 
on  the  season.  In  August,  September,  and  October  the 
shrimp  is  always  at  his  smallest,  and  then  the  finer  sieves 
are  used  to  sort  him  out  from  his  youthful  companions. 
Sometimes  ordinary  hand-sieves  are  used;  and  some- 
times, as  the  harvest  fails,  the  ordinary  wading-net  takes 
the  place  of  the  sailing-trawl. 

The  wading-net  is  a common  object  of  the  sea-shore. 
Who  has  not  tried  it,  and  gone  a-fishing  with  its  model 
in  vain?  Who  has  not  watched  the  silent  fisherman 
drive  it  in  front  of  him  as  he  noiselessly  tramps  through 
the  rising  tide,  coming  closer  and  closer  in  shore  as  he 
skirts  the  coast,  keeping  the  water  constantly  below  the 
level  of  his  knee?  See  how  stolidly  intent  he  is  on 
nothing  at  all!  Can  anything  be  easier?  Try  it  in 
early  morning,  or  at  dewy  eve,  or  under  the  midday  sun; 
be  as  silent  as  you  like  and  lift  your  feet  as  gingerly  as  if 
you  were  treading  through  treacle ; and  yet  your  labour 
will  most  of  it  be  in  vain. 

Better  far  try  a cruise  in  a shrimp  boat,  and  secure  an 
added  glory  from  your  assistance.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  the  trawl  will  come  aboard  without  something  in  it 
— and  no  thanks  to  you  ! All  the  way  from  Hope  Point 
to  Herne  Bay  the  Leigh  fisherman  reckons  as  his 
‘ ground,’  some  thirty-five  miles  in  all,  and  of  every  yard 
of  this  ground  the  depth  and  shrimp-producing  properties 
he  knows.  Take  the  helm,  and  he  will  only  be  too  glad 
to  give  it  you  providing  you  promptly  obey  his  orders; 
and  even  in  the  roughest  weather  the  secret  of  freedom 
from  sickness  is  the  having  something  to  keep  the  mind 
constantly  occupied ; so  that  he  and  you  will  be  glad  of 
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the  work.  Watch  how  the  drag  of  the  trawl  affects  the 
boat,  and  notice  how  at  every  freshening  of  the  breeze 
the  big  topsail  brings  your  craft  up  and  fights  against  the 
net  under  water.  Then  as  the  trawl  comes  up  make 
yourself  look  small,  and  let  the  slop  have  plenty  of  sea 
room  ! Stick  to  the  helm,  and  let  the  shrimpers  do  the 
culling  and  sifting,  and  throwing  into  the  well;  and  if 
the  boat  has  a copper  on  board  let  the  professionals 
have  their  own  way.  There  are  other  reasons  besides 
those  inspired  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  that  should  induce  you  to  give  that  copper  a 
wide  berth.  And  in  truth  there  is  little  cruelty  in  the 
boiling,  for  the  instant  poor  Crangon  touches  the  hot  water 
life  departs  from  him — if  it  has  not  left  him  in  the  trawl. 

Should  the  copper  not  be  aboard,  the  spoil  will  find  its 
place  in  the  well,  and  if  anything  of  an  average  catch 
rewards  you,  the  well  will  soon  begin  to  thicken.  When 
you  reach  Leigh  it  will  astonish  you.  Multitudes  of 
moving  forms  gliding  about,  thin  and  transparent,  most 
shadowy  and  unnatural,  each  seeming  but  a spirit  of  a 
shrimp  ! Then  you  will  see  the  wholesale  boiling,  when 
the  ghost  will  cloud  and  solidify  into  the  fine  brown 
friend  of  the  hawkers. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  well  you  may  find  several  coats 
of  armour  which  the  shrimps  have  thrown  off  in  their 
terror.  For  the  shrimp,  like  all  crustaceans,  casts  his 
shell.  His  coat  does  not  grow  as  he  does.  It  hardens 
round  him,  becomes  too  tight  for  him,  and  has  to  be 
discarded  for  a new  one.  In  his  youth  he  soon  outgrows 
his  clothes,  but  as  he  gets  on  in  years  his  changes  of 
apparel  become  less  frequent.  As  a rule  his  ‘ ecdysis,’  or 
‘ exuviation,’  or  getting  out  of  his  old  suit,  takes  place  in 
March,  April,  and  May,  when  many  of  the  empty  casts 
can  be  noticed  on  the  beach  washed  up  by  the  tide. 

The  crayfish  moults  eight  times  in  the  first  twelve 
months  of  its  life.  The  first  moult  occurs  on  the  tenth 
day  after  it  is  hatched ; the  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  take  place  at  intervals  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
days  during  July,  August,  and  September.  Then  comes  a 
rest,  and  the  youthful  crayfish  stops  his  eager  growth 
until  the  following  May.  Then  he  moults  in  June  and 
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in  July.  In  his  second  year  he  moults  in  August,  Sep- 
tember, May,  June,  and  July.  In  his  third  year  he 
moults  only  in  July  and  September.  Then  he  is  full 
grown.  Henceforth  he  moults  twice  each  year,  once  in 
June  or  July,  once  in  August  or  September;  while  the 
female  crayfish  moults  only  once  a year,  in  August  or 
September. 

How  often  the  shrimp  moults  is  not  known,  but  the 
way  in  which  he  does  it  under  ordinary  circumstances 
can  be  guessed  from  Reaumur’s  observations  on  his  cray- 
fish ally.  He  begins  by  stretching  and  rubbing  his  limbs 
one  against  the  other,  and  without  changing  his  place 
flourishes  each  separately.  Then  he  throws  himself  on 
his  back,  bends  his  tail  and  stretches  it  out  again,  while 
he  vibrates  his  antennae.  He  is  evidently  breaking  him- 
self away  from  his  inner  contact,  and  giving  his  limbs 
play  in  their  loosened  sheaths.  Then  he  begins  to  draw 
his  limbs  up  into  his  body,  so  that  the  body  seems  to 
grow  in  size ; and  if  one  of  the  claws  be  broken  off  it  will 
be  found  to  be  empty  ! The  soft  part  joining  the  hinder 
end  of  the  carapace  with  the  first  ring  of  the  abdomen 
gives  way,  and  the  body  begins  to  protrude.  It  is  covered 
with  the  new  soft  integument,  whose  dark-brown  colour 
is  distinguishable  at  once  from  the  old  greenish-brown 
shell.  Then  the  crayfish  rests  for  a time,  for  the  process 
is  an  exhausting  one,  and  often  is  fatal.  Then  the  agita- 
tion of  the  limbs  and  body  begins  again,  the  carapace  is 
forced  upwards  and  forwards  by  the  protrusion  of  the 
body,  and  remains  fixed  only  about  the  mouth.  Then 
the  head  is  drawn  backwards  and  the  eyes  go  with  it  out 
of  their  old  case ; then  the  legs  are  pulled  out  one  by  one, 
and  sometimes  a limb  gives  way  and  is  left  behind  in  its 
sheath ! When  the  legs  are  out  the  crayfish  pulls  his 
head  and  limbs  right  out  of  their  foimer  clothes,  and  with 
a sudden  spring  forward,  and  an  extension  of  his  abdomen, 
leaves  his  old  skeleton  on  the  ground,  looking  as  active 
and  lifelike  as  if  it  still  contained  him  ! Flabby  and  soft, 
and  with  a coat  like  wet  paper,  the  crayfish  lays  himself 
down  to  rest,  and  by  the  third  day  at  the  outside  he  is 
the  possessor  of  ‘ a suit  alike  ’ as  hard  as  his  old  one. 

As  it  is  with  the  crayfish  so  it  is  with  the  shrimp. 
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What  a pity  it  is  that  he  cannot  be  caught  for  the  table 
at  the  moment  his  ecdysis  is  complete  ! 

And  now  what  is  the  London  fish  bill?  We  have 
seen  its  weight,  136,251  tons ; but  what  does  that  mean 
in  quantities  ? Official  figures  there  are  none,  but  the 
following  proportions  are  vouched  for  as  being  near  the 
mark,  and  the  quantities  will  total  up  to  the  tonnage  re- 
quired. 400,000  each  of  salmon  and  live  cod;  60,000,000 
soles;  1 2, 000, 000 whiting;  2,000,000  haddock;  22,000,000 
plaice;  16,000,000  mackerel ; 800,000,000  herrings;  an 
eighth  as  many  sprats ; 6,000,000  eels ; 300,000  dabs 
and  flounders;  and  a million  sundries.  Add  for  the 
‘dry’  fish,  50,000  barrelled  cod,  and  1,000,000  salt  cod; 
15,000,000  haddocks ; 100,000,000  bloaters ; 30,000,000 
red  herrings— the  ‘Billingsgate  pheasant’ — 10,000,000 
kippers;  and  300,000  sprats.  Add  for  the  ‘shell-fish,’ 
over  125,000,000  oysters;  1,000,000  lobsters;  500,000 
crabs;  300,000,000 shrimps;  3, 000, 000 whelks;  30,000,000 
mussels;  40,000,000  cockles  ; and  100,000,000  ‘littorinas 
of  the  pin,’  the  ‘ wink-wink-winkety-winks,’  that  curl  out 
from  their  convolutions  on  so  many  Sunday  tea  plates, 
east  and  south  of  Paternoster  Row. 

‘ What  an  exaggeration  ! ’ says  the  incredulous  reader, 
for  a moment.  Let  him  add  together  all  the  ‘ wet,’  and 
the  ‘ dry,’  and  the  ‘ shell  ’ ; let  him  reckon  the  sprat  as  the 
equal  of  the  salmon,  and  count  the  cod,  the  shrimp,  the 
bloater,  and  the  periwinkle  as  each  an  ego,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  an  equal  vote  in  the  democracy  of  the  seas ; 
and  he  will  find  his  total  fall  short  of  1,800,000,000.  Let 
him  divide  that  by  the  days  in  the  year  and  the  number 
of  London’s  people,  and  he  will  find  that  in  our  case,  to 
speak  within  the  limit,  we  have  given  the  Londoners  less 
than  a single  fish  a day  to  feed  on. 

To  give  the  people  of  London  only  a periwinkle  apiece, 
you  would  require  so  many  bushels  that  the  baskets 
containing  them,  placed  one  over  the  other,  would  over- 
top the  cross  of  St.  Paul’s. 

As  with  the  meat  and  provisions,  so  with  the  fruit  and 
vegetables.  We  could  not  feed  our  people  without  our 
imports.  In  1887  there  came  into  this  country  ^600,000 
worth  of  miscellaneous  vegetables,  2,000,000  bushels  of 
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apples,  5,000,000  bushels  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
25,000,000  bushels  of  fruit  ‘unenumerated,’  35,000,000 
bushels  of  onions,  and  140,000  tons  of  potatoes.  The 
last  is  but  an  insignificant  proportion  of  the  consumption, 
it  is  true,  for  the  United  Kingdom  produces  5,000,000 
tons  of  potatoes  in  a year ; but  still  it  is  noteworthy. 
The  Great  Eastern  Railway  brought  into  London,  in 
1888,  78,600  tons;  the  other  railways  together  brought 
in  about  five  times  as  much,  and  the  potatoes  we  find 
among  the  imports  are  nearly  all  early  varieties  that 
come  to  Covent  Garden. 

Covent  Garden  is  the  great  vegetable  market  of  the 
metropolis.  Columbia  sells  from  300  to  400  tons  of 
potatoes  and  roots  in  a week;  Farringdon  sells  chiefly 
watercresses ; Spitalfields  does  a much  larger  and  more 
miscellaneous  trade ; the  Borough  deals  in  larger 
quantities  than  Spitalfields ; but  taking  all  four  together, 
and  adding  the  Great  Northern  potato  market — the  main 
source  of  the  London  supply  of  that  vegetable — the 
united  trade  would  not  be  a third  of  what  is  done  at  ‘ the 
Garden.’ 

As  Billingsgate  extends  into  the  streets,  so  does  the 
great  vegetable  market.  Garrick  Street,  James  Street, 
Long  Acre,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bow  Street,  are  thick 
with  carts  and  vans  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday 
mornings.  About  seven  o’clock  the  sight  is  at  its  best. 
The  towering  waggons  that  have  been  crawling  to  the 
centre  all  through  the  night  are  half  unloaded,  and  the 
dealers  are  bearing  away  the  spoil.  Flowers  there  used 
to  be  many,  but  now  there  are  few ; those  who  wish  to 
see  the  flowers  must  be  up  at  three  in  the  morning  to 
see  the  new  Flower  Market  in  full  glory. 

Under  a clear  sky,  with  the  early  sun  beaming  down 
on  the  cool  deep  green  of  the  vegetables,  the  warm  reds 
and  rich  yellows  of  the  fruits,  and  the  clean  white  and 
brown  of  the  baskets,  heaped  among  the  crowd,  there  is 
a freshness  and  fragrance  about  that  few  can  help 
enjoying,  and  a pleasant  out-in-the-air  feeling  character- 
istic of  no  other  market.  All  around  the  waggons  are 
being  unloaded  by  the  salesmen’s  men,  and  the  contents 
carried  into  the  crowd,  and  from  the  salesmen’s  desks 
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the  green  stuff  is  being  borne  outwards  again  by  the 
buyers’  porters — a constant  stream  in  and  out  from  the 
waggon  to  the  cart. 

The  gardeners’  waggons  are  loaded  ten  or  a dozen  feet 
high  with  a hundred  and  fifty  dozen  each  of  cabbages  or 
cauliflowers,  the  sides  as  level  and  true  in  angle  as  the  cells 
of  a honeycomb ; the  railway  waggons  are  loaded  almost 
as  high,  but  with  boxes,  barrels,  baskets,  and  crates,  held 
firm  by  visible  cords.  The  cabbage  waggons  have  no 
cords,  and  how  their  contents  are  kept  wedged  together  is 
a mystery ; but  not  so  great  a mystery  as  the  number  of 
cabbages  the  many  waggons  bring  to  market  in  a year, 
for  no  one  seems  to  know  what  the  consumption  really  is. 

Combining  our  information  from  many  sources — much 
of  it  vague  and  evidently  misleading,  although  appearing 
in  type — we  shall  not  be  very  wide  of  the  mark  in  the 
following  figures : Potatoes  for  the  whole  of  London, 

400.000  tons,  being  about  half  a pound  per  head  per 
day;  cabbages  of  all  descriptions,  110,000  tons;  turnips, 

60.000  tons;  onions,  50,000  tons;  cauliflowers  and 
brocoli,  30,000  tons;  Brussels  sprouts,  15,000  tons; 
carrots  and  parsnips,  together,  about  the  same ; green 
peas,  20,000  tons  (the  Great  Eastern  alone  brings  in 
over  4,000  tons);  beans,  13,000  tons;  lettuces,  2,000 
tons;  vegetable  marrows,  2,000  tons;  cucumbers,  300 
tons — 200,000  gherkins  have  been  cut  in  one  morning 
by  one  gardener;  rhubarb,  900  tons — rhubarb  first 
appeared  at  Covent  Garden  in  Waterloo  year,  Mr.  Miatt 
after  much  trouble  managed  to  sell  three  sticks  the 
second  day  he  sent  it  to  market ! — celery,  800  tons ; 
asparagus,  300  tons;  radishes,  200  tons;  turnip-tops, 
herbs,  and  unspecified  items,  say  500  tons,  which 
amounts,  duly  cast  and  divided,  yield  an  average  of 
about  six  ounces  a day  of  green  vegetable  food  for  each 
inhabitant  of  the  metropolis.  Give  them  each  another 
ounce  and  you  would  require  another  50,000  tons. 

Dealing  with  such  large  numbers  we  can  afford  to 
throw  into  the  bargain  the  thousand  tons  of  watercresses 
for  tea,  which  we  may  as  well  confess  we  forgot,  but 
which  we  are  glad  have  a sentence  to  themselves,  so  as 
to  include  a note  as  to  the  quite  remarkable  speed  at 
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which  they  are  cut.  The  quickest  harvesting  imaginable 
is  watercress  cutting;  it  is  quicker  than  even  walnut 
shelling  and  pea  shelling,  as  practised  by  the  scores  of 
women  who  are  huddled  together  at  work  in  the  thick  of 
the  crowd  on  market  morning  at  Covent  Garden. 

A good  deal  of  the  vegetable  supply  is  grown  within 
the  London  area,  on  the  flats  that  every  year  are 
encroached  upon  by  the  ever-unsatisfied  builder.  One 
grower  will  sometimes  send  to  one  salesman  in  one  day 
five  or  six  thousand  pecks  of  peas  and  twelve  hundred 
dozen  cabbages.  Lowly  as  the  crop  may  be,  the  culti- 
vation is  the  highest  of  the  high.  Take  one  market 
garden  as  a sample.  ‘Towards  the  close  of  October 
cabbages  are  planted  out;  in  November,  when  these 
are  off,  the  land  is  trenched  and  cropped  with  early 
celery,  rows  of  lettuce  or  colewort  being  interposed 
between  the  rows  of  celery ; when  the  celery  is  removed, 
the  ground  is  cropped  with  winter  greens,  which  form  a 
speedy  and  profitable  crop  for  the  London  market ; by 
the  beginning  of  March  the  colewort  is  cleared  off,  and 
is  speedily  replaced  by  onions;  when  the  onions  are 
gathered,  more  cabbage  or  colewort  is  put  in ; and  then 
come  cauliflowers,  gherkin  cucumbers,  French  beans,  or 
scarlet  runners.  So  the  gardener  proceeds,  never  allowing 
his  ground  to  remain  idle  for  a single  day,  and  acting 
upon  the  well-assured  maxim  that  the  enormous  expense 
of  manure  and  labour  will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the 
enormous  returns  per  acre  per  annum.  It  is  said  that 
in  November  this  garden  contains  more  than  twenty 
acres  of  London  greens ; every  hole  and  corner  under 
trees,  and  every  bit  of  spare  space  being  filled  with  them. 
There  are  fifty  acres  of  apple,  pear,  and  plum  plantations ; 
the  trees  are  pruned  after  the  manner  of  currant  bushes ; 
and  the  ground  under  them  is  cropped  with  rhubarb, 
currants,  and  gooseberries  in  summer,  and  with  colewort 
and  cabbages  in  winter.’ 

But  the  bulk  of  the  produce  comes  from  beyond  the 
London  district,  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  in 
fact,  even  from  Cornwall  and  Cheshire,  and  Norfolk  and 
Northumberland.  And  from  beyond  the  sea,  from 
France  and  Holland  and  Germany,  from  Spain  and 
D 2 
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Italy  and  Algiers  do  many  of  the  London  vegetables 
come.  And  the  fruit  comes  even  farther.  Australia 
is  sending  us  an  ever-increasing  supply  of  all  sorts; 
America  is  swamping  us  with  apples  ; Spain  and  Portugal, 
the  Azores,  the  Madeiras,  the  Ionians,  Italy  and  Sicily 
pour  in  their  lemons  and  oranges  ; grapes,  nuts,  chestnuts, 
pineapples,  cocoanuts  come  in  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  West  Indies;  even  South  Africa,  the  Mauritius, 
India,  and  China  add  their  quota  to  the  feeding  of 
London.  In  one  year  alone  over  ^300,000  has  been 
paid  to  the  shippers  for  foreign  fruit  sent  to  Covent 
Garden. 

The  centre  of  the  foreign  fruit  trade  is,  however,  the 
square  round  the  Monument.  There  the  apples,  the 
oranges,  and  the  lemons  in  their  millions  of  bushels 
mentioned  at  the  outset  are  chiefly  distributed.  But  of 
what  does  the  ‘unenumerated  fruit’  consist?  Pears, 
cherries,  grapes,  pineapples,  cocoanuts,  plums,  currants, 
tomatoes,  pomegranates,  melons,  bananas,  mulberries, 
and  samples  of  every  commercial  fruit  that  grows.  But 
wearisome  is  the  repetition  of  numbers.  The  fruit, 
home-grown  and  imported,  consumed  in  London  is  not 
far  short  of  a hundred  thousand  tons  a year. 

But  then  there  is  the  canned  fruit ; and  what  of  the 
dried  fruit  and  the  groceries  ? The  canned  fruit  we  can 
disregard;  the  dried  fruit  of  London  only  can  be  set 
down  very  closely  at  50,000  tons  of  currants  and  30,000 
tons  of  raisins.  Of  miscellaneous  groceries  here  is  the 
list  for  London  only:  cinnamon,  62  tons;  ginger,  470 
tons ; pepper,  1,600  tons ; rice,  raw  and  manufactured, 
22,000  tons.  Rice  takes  us  into  the  grain,  which  need 
not  trouble  us  much,  for  a convenient  statist  enables  us 
to  estimate  all  the  flour  and  meal  yearly  consumed  in 
London  limits  as  equal  to  827,520,000  half-quartern 
loaves  of  two  pounds  each. 

Of  the  flour  of  which  these  loaves  were  made  less  than 
a third  was  ground  from  wheat  grown  in  this  country. 
The  most  serious  item  in  the  whole  of  our  food  question 
is  this  of  imported  grain.  Out  of  every  three  loaves  we 
eat,  two  have  to  come  to  us  from  over  the  seas.  Bread 
is  not  eaten  in  waste ; among  our  people,  as  a rule,  bread 
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is  kept  from  being  wasted  with  almost  superstitious  care, 
and  only  enough  is  provided  to  satisfy  necessity.  Think 
what  it  would  mean,  then,  to  cut  off  two-thirds  of  that 
supply.  In  London  alone  there  would  be  over  three 
millions  by  whom  bread  would  not  be  procurable. 


COVENT  GARDEN  HAGGLERS. 

It  is  an  old  cry,  but  we  can  never  try  to  drive  the 
lesson  home  too  often.  Our  country  has  to  be  fed 
from  its  rivals  or  its  dependencies.  In  1887  there  were 
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imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  55,784,685  cwt.  of 
wheat,  and  18,056,545  cwt.  of  wheat  meal  and  flour;  of 
barley  we  received  14,277,180  cwt.;  of  oats,  14,468,733 
cwt. ; of  peas,  2,990,296  cwt. ; of  beans,  2,477,293  cwt.; 
of  Indian  corn  or  maize  and  Indian  corn  meal  we  had 
31,128,923  cwt.  Of  the  eighteen  million  hundredweights 
of  flour,  nearly  fifteen  came  from  the  United  States,  a 
million  and  a third  from  Austria,  a million  from  Canada, 
and  half  a million  from  Germany.  Of  the  fifty-five 
million  hundredweights  of  wheat,  twenty  millions  and  a 
half  came  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United 
States,  and  ten  millions  from  the  Pacific  seaboard,  eight 
millions  and  a half  came  from  India,  five  millions  and 
a half  from  Russia,  four  millions  from  Canada,  two 
millions  and  a quarter  from  Chili,  a million  and  a half 
from  Germany,  a little  less  from  Australasia,  over  half 
a million  from  Roumania,  and  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  from  Egypt.  The  other  grain  supplies  we  need 
not  trace ; sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  how  dependent 
we  are  for  our  existence  on  our  keeping  clear  the  high- 
ways of  the  ocean. 

The  information  concerning  the  food  imports  is  pro- 
curable at  first  hand  at  the  Custom  House ; and  before 
we  leave  Thames  Street  we  may  as  well  take  a stroll 
through  that  gloomy  head-quarters  of  unpopular  labour. 

It  is  ‘a  fact  not  generally  known’  that  in  one  of  its 
out-of-the-way  corners  there  is  a museum.  The  museum 
is  not  very  extensive,  but  it  boasts  a collection  of 
curiosities  whose  like  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
These  illustrate  the  art  of  smuggling  as  practised  in 
modern  times,  and  afford  many  a suggestive  instance 
of  waste  of  work  and  perversion  of  inventiveness. 

What  a figure  would  the  smuggler  lugger  make  if 
fitted  complete  with  the  improvements  which  the  in- 
genuity of  these  later  days  has  produced ! She  would 
have  ropes  of  pigtail  tobacco,  like  the  one  here  which 
was  found  innocently  coiled  on  a vessel’s  deck;  and 
these  would  be  rove  through  blocks  with  sheaves  of 
cavendish,  like  that  which  was  hanging  aloft  in  the 
rigging.  Her  fender  would  be  hollow  and  crammed 
with  cigars,  and  her  chopping  block  half  covered  with 
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chips  would  be  but  a fraudulent  skeleton.  Her  patent 
fuel  would  be  scooped  out  till  the  sides  of  the  lumps 
were  only  a quarter-inch  in  thickness,  in  order  that  the 
tobacco  might  pack  comfortably  away.  Her  lining  would 
be  festooned  with  cigars  like  strings  of  sausages,  and  her 
keel  would  be  decorated  with  a line  of  bladders  filled 
with  inferior  brandy.  Her  pitch-pots  would  hold  six 
inches  of  spirit  and  an  inch  of  pitch  on  a metal  lid ; her 
greasiest  oil-cans  would  hold  but  two  inches  of  oil,  for 
the  remaining  ten  inches  would  be  dutiable  goods 
securely  kept  from  damage;  and  her  lobster-pots  and 
life-buoys  would  be  rendered  safe  from  sinking  by 
copious  charges  of  alcohol.  Even  her  mop-handles  and 
broomsticks  would  be  hollow,  and  have  a ‘ pigtail  ’ core. 

Her  library — for  whoever  heard  of  a proper  smuggler 
that  had  not  a ‘ selection  of  literature 5 ? — would  consist 
of  such  books  as  ‘no  gentleman’s  library  should  be 
without.’  The  Constitutions  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, for  instance,  a highly  respectable  volume,  with  its 
title-page  and  a few  preliminaries  complete,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  book  sewn  together  and  hollowed  out  to  form 
a tobacco-box;  or  as  light  stimulating  fare  for  the 
studious,  a still  more  sober  volume  with  its  whole  inside 
gone,  and  replaced  by  a tin  flask  with  a due  allowance 
of  cognac.  As  a musical  instrument — for  are  not  all 
smugglers  musical  ? — there  would  be  an  accordion  such 
as  that  which  the  cheery  Customs  officer  took  up  in  the 
innocence  of  his  heart  to  while  away  an  odd  half-hour, 
and  found,  when  he  worked  the  bellows,  to  have  no 
other  notes  than  those  of  an  ‘ old  hundredth  ’ of  cigars. 
As  provisions  she  would  have  an  assortment  of  bread, 
such  as  the  loaf  which  was  found  on  the  captain’s  table 
by  the  side  of  a few  cut  pieces.  ‘Like  some  crust? 
Have  a bit  of  this  new  loaf?’  And  seizing  the  loaf  to 
hand  it  over,  the  astonished  representative  of  Her  Majesty 
found  that  the  new-looking  loaf  was  all  crust,  for  what 
crumb  had  existed  had  all  been  removed,  and  its  place 
had  been  taken  by  a huge  bundle  of  ‘ the  weed  ’ ! And 
these  loaves  would  be  mixed  with  others  of  various 
shapes,  all,  like  the  cottage,  hollowed  out  and  being  but 
crusty  skeletons  doing  duty  as  tobacco-jars. 
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Her  crew  would  have  chest-protectors  of  flattened 
spirit-flasks  of  prodigious  area,  underlinen  of  the  finest 
lace,  shirts  piped  elaborately  with  cigars,  and  belts  and 
comforters  of  cake  tobacco;  while  to  keep  them  from 
catching  cold  in  the  feet  they  would  of  course  be 
provided  with  a good  thick  pair  of  cork  soles,  cut  to 
proper  shape,  the  cork  being  ingeniously  replaced  by 
slabs  of  negro-head.  Her  steward  would  possess  a sea- 
chest  false  in  its  bottom,  its  top,  and  its  sides ; and  the 
marble  pedestals  in  his  pantry  would  be  stiffened  with 
Hamburg  havannahs.  The  stewardess  would  wear  a 
crinoline  in  which  the  bars  would  consist  of  gigantic 
bladders,  each  distended  with  alcohol ; and  she  would  of 
course  take  an  interest  in  pigeons  living  in  a box  whose 
capacity  for  stowage  beneath  its  false  partition  would 
occasion  considerable  surprise. 

And  what  should  be  the  cargo?  Oil-cake  probably. 

‘ A vessel  from  Holland,’  says  Mr.  Chester  in  his  Chro- 
nicles , ‘ was  discharging  at  one  of  the  quays  near  the 
Custom  House  a cargo  of  presumed  oil-cake ; an  officer 
was  placed  on  board  to  watch  the  unloading.  Two  or 
three  waggon-loads  had  left,  and  at  midday  the  labourers 
ceased  work  for  dinner,  when  an  officer  on  the  quay  paid 
a friendly  visit  to  his  colleague  on  the  vessel.  Some 
joking  took  place  between  them,  and  in  a quasi-sparring 
match  one  took  up  a piece  of  oil-cake  from  the  deck  and 
threw  it  into  his  opponent’s  mouth.  The  effect  was  to 
set  him  sneezing  and  choking,  and  the  utterance  of  very 
uncomplimentary  words  at  the  attempt  to  poison  him. 
An  explanation  soon  satisfied  them  that  this  oil-cake  was 
not  genuine,  and  upon  examination  it  was  discovered 
that  the  whole  cargo  was  snuff  made  up  into  the  form 
and  shape  of  cattle  food.  The  ruse  on  the  part  of  the 
importer  was  at  once  discovered.  The  laden  vans  were 
pursued  and  detained  whilst  on  their  journey  to  some 
snuff-mills  in  the  Essex  marshes.  The  cargo  was  of 
course  confiscated,  and  the  parties  concerned  prosecuted.’ 
And  on  a shelf  in  this  museum  is  a sample  of  the  cake. 

What  the  passengers  on  board  the  lugger  would  be 
like  we  may  guess  from  the  following.  When  watches 
were  subject  to  duty  a passenger  started  from  Holland  to 
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Harwich  wearing  a curious  under-garment  crowded  with 
small  pockets,  in  which  were  stowed  away  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  watches.  This  shirt  of  watches 
was  so  arranged  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  sit 
down,  but  as  the  time  usually  spent  on  the  voyage  was  not 
very  long,  say  twenty-four  hours  at  the  outside,  this  incon- 
venience did  not  seem  to  matter.  The  boat  started,  and 
the  man  began  to  wander  about  the  deck,  no  one  having 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  curious  armour  in  which  he 
was  encased.  Unfortunately  for  him,  a fog  came  on  and 
the  vessel’s  progress  was  stopped.  The  fog  was  obstinate, 
it  would  not  lift,  and  ‘ the  man  who  couldn’t  sit  down  ’ 
wandered  despairingly  about,  growing  more  and  more 
tired  each  turn.  Thirty  hours  had  passed  since  he  had 
left  the  Dutch  coast,  and  all  the  time  he  had  remained 
on  his  legs.  The  man  who  did  not  sit  down  became  the 
observed  of  all  on  board,  and  as  he  wandered  hither  and 
thither,  longing  for  the  fog  to  rise,  he  became  conscious 
that  all  eyes  were  turned  on  him.  He  thought  he 
was  discovered;  he  grew  alarmed;  and  still  the  vessel 
remained  motionless;  and  like  an  unquiet  spirit  he 
shambled  across  the  deck.  Thirty-six  hours  from  Hol- 
land, and  still  he  kept  his  legs.  Forty-two  hours  went 
by,  and  the  wandering  watch-carrier,  eyed  and  wondered 
at  by  all,  tottered  to  and  fro,  unable  to  bend,  unable  to 
rest,  and  ready  to  drop  from  fatigue.  No  sign  of  the  fog 
going;  no  sign  of  relief.  Twenty- two  hours  overdue,  and 
still  the  Wandering  Jew  glided  about  in  the  gloom  ! At 
last  there  came  a slant  of  wind  which  cleared  away  the 
fog,  and  as  the  vessel  neared  the  harbour  the  Customs 
officers  came  on  board.  Catching  sight  of  the  man’s 
haggard  look  and  peculiar  gait,  they  spoke  so  sharply 
to  him  that  his  courage  gave  way,  and  declaring 
his  goods  in  tones  of  terror,  he  went  off  in  a faint,  and 
retaining  his  rigidity,  toppled  over  into  the  officer’s  arms. 
He  was  decently  unclothed,  and  he  left  his  shirt  to  be 
shown  at  the  Custom  House  of  an  unappreciative  country. 

In  the  same  case  as  this  gentleman’s  shirt  is  a bundle 
of  old  sticks,  which  in  curve  and  head  are  not  very  unlike 
the  tallyman’s  stick  of  the  peripatetical  draper,  with  which 
we  shall,  of  course,  be  assured  they  have  no  connection. 
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These  are  the  old  ‘tallies’  (the  wooden  vouchers  for  sums 
paid  in  to  the  Treasury).  Strange-looking  sticks  of 
willow  are  these,  about  two  feet  long,  and  deeply  cut 
back  at  the  ends,  as  if  they  had  been  originally  intended 
for  tent-pegs ; and  they  are  all  nicked  over  with  a pocket- 
knife,  as  if  some  boy  had  been  scoring  the  runs  in  a 
country  cricket-match,  in  the  manner  from  which  the 
‘ notches  ’ took  their  name.  These  were  the  official  re- 
ceipts of  the  past,  which  still  live  on  in  our  technical 
terms.  From  the  way  they  were  roughly  torn  apart  we 
get  the  teeth  of  the  indentures  and  the  ragged  edges  of 
many  official  forms  in  which  foil  and  counterfoil  have 
their  exact  correspondence  assured.  It  is  astonishing 
how  such  a barbarous  device  could  have  endured  so  long. 
When  these  walking-stick  vouchers  were  in  vogue  the 
larger  houses  of  business  must  have  needed  good-sized 
sheds  in  which  to  keep  their  woodstacks. 

This  cumbrous  system  of  payment  lasted  in  the  Cus- 
toms up  to  1823,  and  a very  curious  system  it  was,  to 
judge  from  the  official  description,  which  we  quote  ver- 
batim from  the  blue-book,  in  which  Mr.  James  Oldham, 
‘ Landing  Waiter,’  related  at  length,  for  the  edification  of 
the  Treasury,  the  whole  history  of  the  growth  of  the 
Customs,  and  the  ways  in  which  their  duties  were  col- 
lected. An  interesting  report  is  this,  buried  in  the  Par- 
liamentary Papers  for  1857,  and  well  worthy  of  separate 
publication.  It  is  the  true  key  to  the  Customs  mysteries, 
as  one  by  one  it  lets  in  the  light  on  the  many  quaint 
taxes  of  old.  In  it  are  all  the  old  puzzlers  duly  defined — 
‘murrage’  for  repairing  the  walls,  ‘pontage’  for  repairing 
the  bridges,  ‘pavage’  for  repairing  the  roads,  ‘prisage’ 
for  the  in-bringing  of  wine  by  Englishmen,  ‘butlerage’ 
for  the  in-bringing  of  wine  by  foreigners,  ‘tronage’  for 
weighing  at  the  public  beam,  ‘strondage’  for  landing  the 
goods  on  the  shore,  ‘scavage’  for  showing  the  sheriffs 
what  they  should  tax,  and  all  the  other  ‘ages’  of  that 
sorely  taxing  age. 

But  concerning  these  tallies.  ‘ When  any  money  was 
paid  into  the  Exchequer  the  proper  place  was  at  the  Re- 
ceipt, or  Lower  Exchequer  at  the  office  of  the  Tellers, 
where  it  was  duly  entered  in  a book.  This  entry  was 
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immediately  transcribed  upon  a slip  of  parchment  called 
a Bill,  or  Teller’s  Bill,  and  thrown  down  a pipe  into  the 
Tally  court,  where  a Tally  was  struck  or  levied.  A Tally 
was  a stick  or  rod  of  hazel,  or  some  other  wood,  on  which 
were  cut  certain  notches,  which  indicated  the  sum  in  the 
Teller’s  Bill — a large  notch  for  ^1,000,  a smaller  one  for 
£ioo,  a smaller  still  for  £10,  and  so  on  for  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  The  Clerk  of  the  Pells  entered 
the  Bill  with  the  Teller’s  name,  in  order  to  charge  him 
therewith.  This  was  called  the  Pell  of  Receipt ; in  ad- 
dition to  which  the  Tally-writer  (who  was  afterwards 
Auditor  of  Receipt)  wrote  the  sum  on  the  two  sides  of 
it ; then  it  was  cleft  from  the  head  to  the  shaft  through 
the  notches,  one  part  of  which  was  called  a Tally,  the 
other  a counter-tally,  or  tally  and  foil.  One  of  the  parts 
was  retained  by  the  Chamberlains,  the  other  part  was 
given  to  the  party  paying  in  the  money,  and  was  his  dis- 
charge in  the  Exchequer  of  Accompt,  when  joined  by  the 
Joiners,  whose  business  it  was  to  fetch  away  the  foils  from 
the  Chamberlain’s  chest  when  parties  claimed  allowance 
on  their  tallies,  and  the  Bill  was  filed  by  the  Auditor,  who 
also  entered  the  same,  by  which  he  saw  what  every  teller 
received,  and  made  receipt  thereof  to  the  Lord  Treasurer.’ 
To  which  it  can  be  added  that  when  a man  lent  money 
to  the  State  such  a tally  was  prepared,  and  that  the  half 
retained  by  the  Exchequer  was  called  the  Counter  Stock, 
while  the  half  held  by  the  lender  was  the  Stock,  which, 
owing  to  the  thing  signified  being  of  greater  importance 
than  the  sign  itself,  eventually  transferred  its  name  to  the 
Government  and  other  funds.  And  further — for  we  may 
as  well  give  the  old  tally  its  due — it  was  the  overheating 
of  the  flues  by  the  tally-fire  that  burnt  down  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  1834. 

Besides  the  tallies  there  are  a few  odds  and  ends  of 
interest,  such  as  the  maces  formerly  borne  before  the 
Commissioners,  the  old  seals  of  the  various  ports,  and  an 
old  bill  of  entry.  These  occupy  but  little  space.  The 
bulk  of  the  museum  consists  of  samples  in  small  bottles 
of  a few  of  the  articles  of  importation.  These  are  not 
particularly  numerous,  considering  the  opportunities  that 
must  exist  for  making  such  a collection.  Surely  a great 
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chance  is  here  being  missed. 
Just  as  the  copy  of  each 
publication  required  by  law 
to  be  sent  to  the  British 
Museum  has  gradually  given 
us  one  of  the  finest  libraries 
in  the  world,  so  the  samples 
taken  by  the  Customs  from 
our  cargoes  might  find  their 
way  to  some  national  institu- 
tion, and  form  a technical 
museum  that  would  be  of 
immense  service  in  educa- 
ting our  people.  The  cost 
of  such  a collection  would 
be  trifling,  the  tax  on  the  im- 
porters would  be  no  greater 
than  now,  the  organisation 
is  ready  to  hand,  and  nothing 
seems  wanting  but  the  word 
from  those  in  authority  to  go 
ahead  and  form  the  fullest 
and  fairest  exhibition  of  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures  that 
the  world  can  show.  To 
any  one  but  a cheeseparer 
it  seems  quite  pitiful  to  let 
such  an  opportunity  go  by. 
The  best  policy  for  a State 
is  that  which  does  the  best 
for  its  youth ; and  the  work- 
ing a great  empire  on  the 
cheap  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  wasting  of  the 
means  of  knowledge. 

The  Customs  has  never 
been  a very  popular  depart- 
ment of  administration;  but 
it  is  a necessity  and  can  afford 
to  be  cynical.  The  work 
that  it  does  is  at  best  an 
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ungrateful  one,  and  it  seems  as  though  everything  had 
been  done  in  the  early  stages  of  the  institution  to  aggra- 
vate the  feeling  against  it.  In  the  year  1329  the  Bardi 
of  Florence  farmed  the  whole  Customs  of  England  for 
^20  per  day,  Sundays  excepted.  As  they  were  also 
creditors  of  the  Crown,  they  paid  themselves  their  own 
debts,  and,  according  to  King  Edward,  robbed  his  ex- 
chequer to  the  tune  of  ^100,000.  This  was  bookkeeping 
by  double  entry  with  a vengeance ; no  wonder  that  ‘ the 
Italian  system  became  generally  used  in  commerce.’ 

This  farming  of  the  Customs — at  gradually  increasing 
rates  be  it  understood — went  on  until  1671,  when  the 
transfer  to  commissioners  took  place,  but  the  practice 
did  not  quite  die  out  until  the  union  with  Scotland.  The 
Customs,  as  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  are  said  to 
have  originated  in  1297,  but  over  three  centuries  before 
there  was  an  act  of  Ethelred’s  witan  at  Wantage  imposing 
a ‘ custom  ’ of  one  halfpenny  on  every  small  boat  arriving 
at  ‘ Billynggesgate,’  a penny  on  each  sailing  boat,  and 
fourpence  on  a keel  or  hulk.  In  Henry  the  Second’s 
days,  when  Queenhithe  was  the  port  of  London,  the  Cus- 
toms for  the  year  amounted  to  ,£36,  but  from  that  time 
the  revenue  began  to  rise.  King  John,  always  well  to  the 
fore  in  financial  matters,  managed  to  secure  to  himself 
a fifteenth  of  the  gross  imports ; but  in  the  first  Edward’s 
day  differentiation  had  duly  developed,  and  a long  list  of 
articles — such  as  almonds,  rice,  pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon, 
incense,  quicksilver,  vermilion,  cummin,  sugar,  liquorice, 
pimento,  rosin,  sulphur,  raisins,  figs,  cloves,  nutmegs, 
mace,  cubebs,  saffron,  and  silk — shows  that  the  ‘tariff’ 
had  fairly  begun.  And  the  triangular  duel  between  free 
trade,  fair  trade,  and  protection  had  also  got  under  way  ; 
for  the  Stamford  parliament  of  Edward  II,  in  1309,  issued 
their  writ  that  the  duties  on  wines,  broadcloths,  and 
avoirdupois  articles  should  cease,  ‘in  order  to  ascertain  if 
any  advantage  would  thereby  result  to  the  king  and  his 
people.’  Free  trade,  however,  had  but  a short  innings, 
for  in  August  next  year  the  majority  swung  to  the  other 
side  and  affirmed  that  ‘ it  being  evident  that  no  advantage 
has  ensued  either  to  the  king  or  his  people,  the  prices  of 
such  merchandises  not  having  become  lower  after  the 
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cessation  of  the  duties,  the  collectors  are  commanded 
to  resume  the  collection  of  the  duties  and  to  answer 
the  receipt  to  the  king’s  butler.’  In  short,  the  king 
was  at  his  wits’  end  for  money,  and  free  trade  stood  no 
chance  with  Gaveston  raising  the  land  in  revolt,  and 
Robert  Bruce  making  short  work  of  the  claims  over  the 
border. 

The  records  of  the  Customs  preserved  in  the  library 
do  not  go  as  far  back  as  this,  but  they  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  state  of  the  country  during  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years.  In  the  ‘ establishment  ’ for  1688  for  instance, 
when  William  of  Orange  landed  at  ‘ Torkey,’  when  Bristol 
was  our  largest  port  and  Hull  came  second,  when  Ports- 
mouth was  inferior  to  Chichester,  and  Dover  larger  far 
than  Liverpool,  which  had  just  emerged  from  being  a 
‘ creek  ’ of  Chester,  we  find  unfortunate  surveyors,  landing- 
waiters,  and  tidesmen  mulcted  of  all  their  quarter’s  earn- 
ings on  religious  grounds;  and  farther  on  we  find  an 
unhappy  gauger  dismissed  the  service  because  some  in- 
terfering busybody  had  frequently  reported  that  ‘his 
wife  is  or  was  lately  ’ of  an  unpopular  creed.  It  is  not, 
however,  with  the  customs  of  the  past  but  with  the 
Customs  of  the  present  that  we  are  here  concerned ; 
and  it  is  time  we  devoted  some  attention  to  the  work 
that  now  goes  on  in  Thames  Street. 

The  system  is  briefly  as  follows.  When  a vessel  arrives 
in  port  she  is  obliged  by  law  to  bring-to  at  some  particular 
station  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  is  then  and  there 
taken  in  charge  by  the  Customs  officers.  Ascertaining 
that  she  is  free  from  infectious  disease,  the  men  board 
her,  examine  her  papers,  and  institute  a search,  or  ‘ rum- 
mage ’ as  it  is  technically  called,  to  discover  any  dutiable 
goods,  spirits,  tobacco,  or  what  not,  that  may  be  hidden. 
When  the  search  is  over,  a guard  is  left  on  board,  who 
keep  constant  watch  day  and  night  to  prevent  any  goods 
leaving  the  vessel  until  the  proper  landing  or  delivery 
orders  have  been  received. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  arrival  of  his  ship, 
the  master  is  bound  to  report  her  to  the  collector  of  Cus- 
toms, and  should  the  port  be  London,  he  makes  his  way, 
accompanied  by  his  broker,  to  the  Long  Room.  This 
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Long  Room,  the  great  show-place  of  the  Custom  House, 
is  a lofty  hall  twenty-two  yards  wide,  and  three  times  as 
long,  in  which  at  the  various  compartments  of  one  long 
desk  the  office  business  of  the  house  is  conducted.  The 
present  is  the  third  Long  Room ; the  second  fell  in 
bodily  in  1825,  owing  to  the  foundations  giving  way. 
Altogether  London  has  had  five  Custom  Houses — 
Churchman’s,  built  in  1385  ; the  second  destroyed  in 
the  great  fire  of  1666;  Wren’s,  burnt  in  17  n,  the  only 
building  of  Sir  Christopher’s  that  came  to  grief  during 
his  lifetime;  Ripley’s,  burnt  in  1814,  the  first  which  con- 
tained a Long  Room;  and  Laing’s,  opened  in  1817, 
which  is  still  standing.  It  was  in  clearing  the  ground 
for  this  building  that  in  the  old  bed  of  the  Thames  there 
were  found  the  three  lines  of  embankment,  and  also  the 
wall  of  Purbeck  stone  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  river 
rampart  of  Fitz  Stephen. 

The  sooner  the  captain  can  reach  the  Custom  House 
the  sooner  his  ship  can  be  cleared  of  her  cargo,  and  in 
most  cases  he  leaves  her  at  Gravesend  and  hurries  here 
by  train.  In  the  days  of  the  tea  clippers  it  is  recorded 
how  one  energetic  mariner  of  American  origin  came 
ashore  at  St.  Catherine’s,  caught  the  train  from  Portsmouth 
to  Waterloo,  and  appeared  here  to  report  his  ship  before 
even  she  had  entered  the  Thames  ! At  the  desk  nearest 
the  door  is  a thick  parchment  book,  and  in  this  the  ship’s 
name  is  entered  under  a consecutive  number,  which 
number  is  carried  through  the  series  of  papers  that  her 
clearance  necessitates.  The  report  handed  in  by  the 
captain  is  a detailed  account  of  his  cargo,  enumerating 
the  number  and  contents  of  the  different  packages,  with 
their  various  marks  and  figures  of  identification.  The 
authorities  are  thus  informed  of  all  the  ship  contains. 

To  get  the  goods  ashore  an  ‘ entry  ’ has  to  be  passed. 
This  is  practically  a statement  of  the  goods  required,  with 
directions  as  to  their  delivery ; and  it  has  to  be  handed 
in  at  another  desk  in  the  same  department.  Should  the 
merchant  be  ignorant  of  the  exact  contents  of  the  packages, 
he  hands  in  a ‘prime  entry,’  and  when  the  goods  are 
landed  and  examined  he  completes  the  statement  by  a 
‘ post  entry  ’ ; should  he  know  nothing  whatever  of  the 
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contents,  he  makes  a ‘ bill  of  sight,’  and  inspects  the  cases 
with  the  officers. 

The  entry  goes  to  the  landing  officer  at  the  wharf,  and 
the  officer  on  board  sees  that  the  goods  specified  are  duly 
passed  ashore.  If  they  are  duty  free,  there  is  little  to  be 
done;  but  should  they  be  dutiable,  like  tea,  spirits,  or 
tobacco,  either  the  duty  must  be  paid,  or  a bond  entered 
into  that  the  duty  will  be  forthcoming  when  the  removal 
from  the  warehouse  takes  place.  The  duties  and  bonds 
are  received  at  the  desk  in  the  Long  Room,  and  the 
payment  of  the  duties  is  almost  the  only  proceeding  that 
gives  life  to  the  place  in  the  eyes  of  a visitor.  This 
bonding  system  began  in  a small  way  in  1700  with  a 
cargo  of  Indian  and  Persian  silks,  and  it  is  now  one  of 
the  chief  features  of  our  system  of  trade,  and,  according 
to  some,  the  great  cause  of  our  carrying  supremacy. 

The  goods  remain  under  ‘Crown  locks’  at  different 
warehouses  in  charge  of  Customs  officers,  and  the  mer- 
chant has  access  to  them,  but  must  not  remove  them.  A 
few  operations  such  as  are  likely  to  make  the  goods  more 
saleable  take  place  ‘ in  bond,’  but  the  general  idea  is  that 
they  remain  untouched,  as  if  they  were  still  on  the  voyage, 
until  a favourable  turn  of  the  market  makes  it  worth  while 
to  pay  the  duty,  or  shipment  outwards  cancels  the  claim. 
Export  does  not  always,  however,  release  the  merchant 
from  liability,  as,  in  the  case  of  hostilities  prevailing 
between  us  and  any  of  the  more  important  Powers,  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  enter  into  a ‘ war-bond  ’ that  the 
goods  shall  only  be  delivered  in  some  neutral  territory. 

Goods  cannot  be  landed  anywhere.  The  Coast  Guard 
takes  care  that  nothing  comes  ashore  except  at  the  recog- 
nised ports  where  the  Customs  are  represented,  and  the 
Customs  officials  take  care  that  nothing  is  received  except 
at  authorised  wharves  and  quays.  The  landing-places  for 
the  port  of  London  are  of  three  varieties.  There  are  the 
docks ; there  are  the  old  ‘ legal  quays,’  eight  in  number 
— Botolph,  Brewer’s,  Chester’s,  Cox’s,  Hammond’s,  Galley, 
Fresh  Wharf,  and  London  Bridge;  and  since  1851  there 
have  been  the  ‘ sufferance  ’ wharves,  which  the  growth  of 
trade  rendered  it  advisable  to  recognise  as  auxiliaries. 
At  these  different  wharves  certain  kinds  of  merchandise 
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only  are  received;  but  we  need  not  go  further  into 
detail. 

When  the  ship  is  clear  the  various  entries  are  checked 
with  the  report,  and  the  parts  have  to  form  up  into  the 
whole.  The  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  this  and  com- 
plete the  round  is  the  1 jerquer,’  which  word  is  practically 
the  same  as  ‘ checker.’  The  ‘ searcher,’  another  term 
peculiar  to  the  Custom  House,  has  to  do  only  with 
the  export  trade,  and  his  is  really  the  ‘ goods  outwards 
department.  There  are  now  no  export  duties,  and  nearly 
all  the  various  forms  and  papers  necessary  in  sending  a 
ship  to  sea  are  either  required  for  the  foreign  Customs  or 
for  our  statistical  purposes.  Of  late  the  appetite  for 
statistics  has  grown  at  such  a pace  that  their  collection 
and  arrangement  occupies  the  bulk  of  the  Civil  Service, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  where  this  analytical  bookkeeping 
is  to  end.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  occupy  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  arranging 
figures  in  different  combinations,  trying  their  effect  in 
column  and  line,  casting  them  vertically,  horizontally,  and 
diagonally,  grouping  them,  dividing  them,  and  subdividing 
them,  until  the  statist  sank  appalled  beneath  the  weight 
and  variety  of  the  columnar  structure  he  had  summoned 
into  being.  But  would  it  be  worth  while  ? 

In  addition  to  the  special  business  of  the  department, 
a few  matters  closely  allied  to  it  are  transacted  in  the 
Long  Room.  The  City,  for  instance,  here  collects  its 
wine  dues,  and  the  Thames  Conservancy  receives  its 
tonnage  dues. 

In  the  basement  is  the  Queen’s  Warehouse,  where  the 
sales  used  to  take  place  of  which  so  much  has  been 
written.  These  were  about  the  completest  clearance 
auctions  on  record.  They  wound  up  with  the  sale  of 
their  own  unsold  catalogues  ! When  they  were  in  pro- 
gress the  place  resembled  a huge  bazaar,  for  almost  every 
article  over  which  there  had  been  a dispute  as  to  price 
found  its  way  to  Thames  Street  to  have  its  value  settled 
under  the  hammer.  Some  of  the  old  disputes  seem 
almost  as  absurd  as  that  between  the  passenger  and  the 
stationmaster  who  eventually  passed  the  tortoises  free 
because  they  were  ‘hinsects.’  The  first  mummy,  for 
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instance,  proved  a regular  puzzler  to  the  Honourable 
Board.  Was  it  a raw  or  manufactured  product  ? What 
was  its  value?  The  importer  settled  the  question  by 
declaring  the  value  of  his  consignment  at  ^400,  and 
thereupon  the  officials  decided  that  the  ancient  Egyptian 
was  a manufactured  product,  and  demanded  ‘fifty  per 
cent,  ad  valorem]  or  in  plain  English  ^200  ! Another 
awkward  question  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  the  first 
cargo  of  ice.  Was  the  ice  wet  or  dry  goods?  The 
decision  of  the  Board  was  long  in  coming.  The  solution 
of  the  question  proved  contemporaneous  with  the  solution 
of  the  cargo,  for  when  the  judgment  arrived  that  the 
goods  were  ‘dry,’  the  goods  themselves  were  simply 
water.  Such  absurdities  are,  however,  rare  amongst  us 
compared  to  what  they  are  amongst  those  intelligent 
foreigners  of  whom  some  one  in  his  haste  declared  that 
‘they  manage  things  better,’  and  who  thankfully  seized 
on  the  phrase  and  adroitly  passed  it  into  their  language 
as  a proverb. 

To  the  Queen’s  Warehouse  come  all  the  goods 
received  from  abroad  for  the  Queen  and  the  foreign 
ambassadors.  The  ambassadors  receive  their  goods  duty 
free,  on  the  ground  that  their  dwelling-house  is  a part  of 
the  country  of  which  they  are  the  representatives.  And 
the  Queen  receives  her  goods  duty  free,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Customs  revenues  are  received  at  her  command 
for  her  to  dispose  of  as  she  wills.  In  many  items  of 
inland  revenue  this  privilege  of  exemption  applies  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Royal  Family  generally,  but  it 
does  not  do  so  here.  Only  one  individual  in  these  realms 
is  free  of  the  Customs — the  reigning  sovereign.  All  goods 
addressed  to  the  Queen  are  unopened,  ungauged,  and 
untouched.  They  are  landed  at  the  Custom  House  Quay, 
and  stowed  away  here  in  a special  cellar  to  await  instruc- 
tions. In  short,  Her  Majesty’s  goods  come  to  her  own 
warehouse,  which  is,  however,  not  quite  so  majestic  an 
apartment  as  the  outsider  would  suppose. 

The  prevailing  odour  of  the  Queen’s  Warehouse  is  that 
of  the  snuff  of  which  some  hundreds  of  bags  are  piled  up 
near  the  door.  This  snuff  has  a curious  history.  The 
stalks  of  the  tobacco-leaf  are  of  no  use  to  the  manu- 
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facturers  except  to  a certain  extent  in  the  preparation  of 
birdseye,  which  owes  its  peculiar  spangles  to  the  sections 
of  stalk  with  which  it  is  dotted.  As  the  revenue  is  only 
levied  on  the  manufactured  article  and  not  on  the  waste, 
the  difficulty  of  separation  is  got  over  by  allowing  the 
tobacco-makers  to  grind  up  as  much  of  the  stalk  as  they 
do  not  use  and  return  it  as  snuff  to  the  Customs,  so  as 
to  obtain  a drawback.  During  the  twelve  months  as  much 
as  270,0001b.  of  snuff  comes  back  to  the  Queen’s  Ware- 
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house,  where  it  is  weighed  in  a Behemoth-looking  scale, 
from  which  samples  are  taken  from  the  back  and  mouth. 
After  passing  muster  it  is  sent  away  in  bond  to  form, 
perhaps,  hopwash  or  sheepwash;  or  it  goes  off  by  the 
boatload  in  far  greater  quantities  to  cease  its  irritation 
of  the  nose  by  being  flung  overboard  at  the  Nore. 

While  we  are  on  this  tobacco  business  we  may  as  well 
deal  with  the  Queen’s  Pipe,  as  the  furnace  is  called 
where  the  seized  tobacco  is  burnt.  A fair  share  of  the 
condemned  tobacco  now  goes  to  Kew  Gardens  for  plant 
fumigation,  and  the  bulk  of  it  is  really  fit  for  nothing  else. 
The  ‘ waste  of  good  things  ’ notion  is  a popular  delusion ; 
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the  tobacco  that  feeds  the  Queen’s  Pipe  is  chiefly  un- 
saleable damaged  stuff  that  has  been  surrendered  as  not 
being  worth  paying  duty  on.  Tobacco  is  not  the  only 
article  that  is  given  up  rather  than  pay  the  sum  demanded. 
In  one  corner  of  the  warehouse  is  a store  of  articles  seized 
from  travellers,  which  have  been  handed  over  to  the 
officers  as  not  being  worth  the  claim.  These  chiefly 
consist  of  ullage  bottles  of  liqueurs  and  scents,  which 
have  probably  been  regretfully  left  unconsumed  in 
ignorance  of  the  law. 

Year  by  year  the  work  thrown  on  the  Customs  becomes 
more  varied.  The  Trade  Marks  Act,  for  instance,  caused 
a considerable  increase.  Articles  of  foreign  manufacture 
bearing  such  marks  or  names  as  might  lead  them  to  be 
mistaken  for  home  productions  have  now  to  be  stopped, 
and  as  an  example  of  this  the  bags  of  snuff  are  flanked 
by  a huge  pile  of  potato-peelers  made  in  Germany  and 
bearing  a London  address.  The  Explosives  Act  put 
another  ‘stop’  in  the  Customs  organ.  The  Copyright 
Act  added  another,  which  is  likely  to  be  even  further 
developed;  and  we  find  piles  of  the  prohibited  Tauch- 
nitzers  seized  from  the  unsuspecting.  As,  however,  such 
books  only  are  stopped  as  the  publishers  have  put  on 
the  list,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  some  of  these 
editions  can  pass  unchallenged.  Another  pile  is  a lot  of 
English  music  published  in  America,  which  is  half  way 
on  the  road  to  its  fate,  for  each  copy  has  already  been 
cut  in  half,  preparatory  to  its  introduction  to  the  pulper. 
The  Adulteration  Acts  have  also  given  the  Customs  an 
immense  amount  of  important  work.  The  Queen’s  Pipe 
gets  much  of  its  fuel  from  the  filthy  mixtures  that  im- 
porters have  hoped  may  do  duty  as  tobacco.  The  cabbage 
leaf  flavoured  with  extract  of  nicotine  is,  except  by 
accident,  a thing  of  the  past.  But  it  is  in  the  matter  of 
tea  that  the  operations  are  most  extensive.  On  one  of 
the  upper  floors  an  analytical  laboratory  is  in  full  swing, 
and  to  it  come  over  three  hundred  thousand  samples  per 
year,  of  which  quite  a fifth  are  condemned. 

Tea,  botanically  speaking,  is  merely  a camellia,  and 
only  lately  two  cases  of  ordinary  camellia  leaves  were 
‘ stopped.’  It  so  happened  that  they  had  been  shipped 
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to  this  country  in  mistake,  and  so  they  were  disposed  of 
by  being  sent  on  to  the  firm  in  Spain  for  whom  they  were 
intended.  The  incident  is,  however,  worth  noting  as  a 
curiosity  of  commercial  botany.  The  true  tea  all  comes 
from  the  same  plant,  of  which,  however,  there  are  many 
varieties,  botanically  and  commercially.  There  is,  to  start 
with,  the  very  important  division  into  the  tea  that  pays 
duty  and  the  tea  that  does  not.  This  latter  pays  no 
duty,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  it  is  not  tea  at  all. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  variety  we  are  shown  a sample 
of  Cape  tea.  Some  of  these  so-called  teas,  like  Mate, 
Kola  Nut,  Guarana,  and  Coffee  leaves,  have  a slight  per- 
centage of  theine,  the  active  property  of  the  legitimate  tea ; 
but  the  majority  of  them,  such  as  Oswego,  New  Jersey, 
New  Zealand,  West  Indian,  Australian,  Appalachian, 
Labrador,  Trinidad,  Siberian,  Chilian,  and  Faham,  are 
merely  medicinal  mixtures  with  no  more  claim  to  the 
name  than  the  familiar  senna  tea — and  just  as  nasty. 

The  genuine  dutiable  tea  all  comes  from  one  plant,  for 
even  the  specific  differences  between  Indian  and  Chinese 
have  been  classified  away  into  variants.  And  what  is 
still  more  astonishing,  perhaps,  not  only  can  black  and 
green  tea  come  from  the  same  variety,  but  it  can  come 
from  the  same  shrub  at  the  same  time,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  black  tea  has  lost  some  of  its  essential  oil 
and  gained  its  colour  by  being  stored  in  heaps  until  it 
has  undergone  slight  fermentation.  Tea  reaches  us  in 
separate  packages  of  chests,  half-chests,  and  boxes  which 
are  in  reality  quarter-chests,  for  they  can  be  averaged  at 
20  lb.,  as  the  chests  can  be  averaged  at  80  lb.  These 
chests  are  all  parts  of  a ‘bed,’  and  each  bed  is  a sub- 
division of  a ‘ chop ’ ; in  other  words,  the  brand  adopted 
by  the  Chinaman  for  each  of  his  particular  consignments 
is  the  ‘chop/  and  the  chop  is  further  divided  into  ‘beds/ 
Every  ‘chop’  of  tea  imported  here  is  examined  by  the 
Customs  officers,  and  from  every  suspected  ‘bed’  or 
‘chop’  a sample  comes  to  Thames  Street  for  analysis. 
As  showing  how  strangely  taste  may  be  perverted,  it 
is  significant  that  when  those  analyses  began,  the  teas 
rejected  were  those  which  the  customers  in  many  towns 
had  been  so  in  the  habit  of  drinking  that  they  were  quite 
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angry  to  find  that  no  more  could  be  had.  In  vain  the 
wholesale  dealers  explained  that  under  the  new  Act  the 
imitation  had  to  give  place  to  the  genuine;  with  them 
the  true  was  the  false  and  the  false  was  the  true.  Of 
course,  no  such  thing  as  pure  tea  all  picked  from  one 
bush  is  now  sold  ; our  teas  are  all  ‘ blends  ’ of  at  least 
half  a dozen  kinds. 

The  varieties  of  samples  of  adulteration  in  the  labora- 
tory may  thus  be  imagined;  and  most  of  them  are 
Chinese.  Teas  there  are  of  nearly  every  shade  of  black 
and  green,  and  not  a few  of  the  green  are  black ; for  the 
test  of  the  tea  is  the  liquor  and  not  the  colour  of  the 
leaf.  Here  are  Java  teas  bigger  than  peas,  and  Gun- 
powders like  small  shot,  owing  their  shape  to  being 
placed  in  bags  and  rolled  into  spheres  by  the  Chinamen’s 
feet.  Here  are  spindles  of  Hyson  trodden  into  form  in 
a double-shuffle  hornpipe  by  some  solemn  Celestial. 
Here  are  teas  so  rolled  that  each  leaf  is  over  an  inch  in 
length ; and  teas  that  are  nearly  as  fine  as  dust ; and  one 
tea  is  actually  dust — Pekoe  flour,  really  a waste  product, 
but  doubtless  ‘going  in  the  blend.’  Here  are  teas  like 
crumpled  rose-leaves,  and  teas  like  flakes  of  hammer 
scale;  teas  that  seem  all  stalk,  and  teas  that  seem  all 
blade.  And  here  are  teas  from  the  most  brilliant  to  the 
sombrest  of  hues.  The  laboratory  ‘will  not  stand  copper,’ 
so  copper  as  a facing  has  ‘ gone  out  ’ ; but  here  is  a very 
gay  work  of  art  in  soap-stone  and  indigo  that  will  pro- 
bably suffer  when  it  gets  into  the  crucible,  for  of  spurious 
teas  as  of  many  other  things  it  can  be  truly  said  that  ‘ in 
their  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.’  The  reason  given 
for  ‘ facing  ’ tea  is  the  same  as  that  for  ‘ capering  ’ it — the 
less  the  surface  exposed  to  the  air  the  longer  the  tea  will 
keep.  The  practice,  however,  is  on  the  rapid  decline, 
and  the  curious  coloured  rubbish  of  a few  years  ago  is 
imported  elsewhere.  Here  are  scented  Pekoes  of  many 
sorts,  some  of  them  doubtless  due  to  ‘ the  flower  of  the 
tea-plant  being  picked  with  them,’  and  some  of  them  due 
to  quite  another  representative  of  the  local  flora.  And 
to  end  this  catalogue  there  are  a few  typical  samples  of 
the  good  sound  Congous  and  Souchongs  that  form  the 
bulk  of  our  imports  and  the  basis  of  every  blend. 
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The  10,000  tons  of  tea — two-thirds  of  it  from  India — 
and  1,700  tons  of  coffee  and  880  tons  of  cocoa — both 
mainly  from  British  possessions — very  naturally  lead  us 
on  to  sugar,  of  which  the  Londoners  use  150,000  tons 
a year. 

Of  this  a good  deal  is  used  by  the  brewers,  and  thus 
we  are  at  last  brought  face  to  face  with  the  beer,  of  which 
a thousand  million  pints  is  the  metropolitan  consumption. 
But  beer  requires  more  than  sugar  to  make  it.  A fair 
proportion,  that  is  the  greater  quantity,  is  still  made  in 
the  old  style  with  malt  and. hops;  and  some  of  these 
hops  it  will  be  a relief  to  go  forth  and  pick,  as  affording 
a breath  of  fresh  air  to  aid  us  in  the  digestion  of  further 
appalling  figures  we  have  yet  to  deal  with. 

A pleasant  change  indeed ! From  early  morn,  when 
the  cold  dew  lay  thick  on  the  bloom,  the  pickers  have 
been  at  work  on  yonder  slope;  and  till  the  sun  dips 
behind  the  distant  ridge  will  their  pleasant-seeming  toil 
go  on.  Pole  after  pole  sways  and  totters  and  falls,  and 
is  carried  and  laid  athwart  the  dusty  binn;  and  eager 
hands  stretch  out  to  give  it  welcome,  and  pounce  amid 
its  leafage  as  it  settles.  Leant  across  the  binn  it  rests 
for  a while  to  be  shorn  of  all  that  made  it  beautiful. 
And  then,  a spoiled  and  ragged  skeleton,  it  is  whipped 
aside  to  make  room  for  the  next  victim,  girt,  like  it,  with 
the  golden  garland  of  ‘the  wicked  weed.’ 

But  the  charms  of  Arcady  grow  less  the  nearer  we 
view  them — even  in  the  hop  garden.  Here  and  there 
we  get  a glimpse  of  what  the  picking  might  be,  of  what 
it  ought  to  be  if  all  we  heard  about  it  were  true.  But  as 
we  enter  on  the  scene  and  descend  to  detail  how  fast 
our  first  impressions  fade  ! Near  us  all  is  healthy  and 
bright  in  work  and  speech  and  laughter.  We  are  among 
the  farmer’s  own  people — men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  all  as  busy  as  they  can  be.  Linking  on  to  this 
group  are  a few  of  the  villagers,  working  as  fast  and 
laughing  as  lightly,  but  broader  in  their  mirth  and  coarser 
in  their  speech  than  the  occasion  seems  to  need.  Cross- 
ing the  road  the  reason  of  this  is  apparent.  Here  is  a 
larger  field  running  far  up  the  hillside,  one  of  a line  of 
plantations  that  skirt  the  valley  for  a mile  or  more.  To 
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pick  such  a crop  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  locals,  and 
the  village  is  under  invasion.  Here  are  the  town-bred 
folks  who  have  come  ‘ hopping  ’ — a motley  crowd  work- 
ing hard  and  steadily,  and  relieving  the  tedium  of  their 
work  with  snatches  of  song  and  popular  catchwords  and 
a constant  flow  of  so-called  chaff  that  may,  or  may  not, 
have  a meaning.  Chaff,  in  fact,  is  here  in  its  excess — 
now  and  then  not  quite  coarse  enough  to  hide  the  grain 
of  humour,  but  as  a whole  broad  and  heartless,  breadth 
without  depth,  a stream  of  words  too  turbid  and  shallow 
to  bear  a single  ripple  of  true  fun.  Down  the  line  there 
is  a change ; the  birds  of  a feather  seem  to  have  sorted 
themselves  out  as  usual.  The  pickers  are  as  busy  and 
look  as  poor,  perhaps  poorer,  than  those  we  have  left, 
but  the  fire  of  chaff  is  neither  so  constant  nor  so  brutal, 
and  every  now  and  then  is  broken  with  a jest  that  does 
some  credit  to  the  maker.  Those  in  search  of  ‘ hilarious 
labour’  will  find  it  in  a hopfield — generally  but  not 
always,  for  we  have  been  in  fields  where  the  pickers  were 
as  solemn  and  dismal  as  if  they  were  listening  to  the 
revoking  codicils  of  the  departed  bine. 

Students  of  our  social  needs  might  do  worse  than 
spend  a week  among  these  pickers.  The  hopping  is  an 
outing,  a carnival  if  you  will,  whose  charms  to  many 
seem  irresistible.  Without  laying  too  much  stress  on 
the  ruined  M.A.s  and  broken  M.D.s  that  some  have 
discovered  in  the  crowd,  we  have  a gathering  of  men, 
women,  and  children  of  all  grades  of  the  poor,  with  a 
mixture  of  the  foolish  and  the  criminal,  that  nothing  else 
seems  to  attract;  and  with  them  a fair  proportion  of 
more  fortunate  people  who  are  always  ready  for  a trip 
to  the  country  under  any  circumstances,  and  with  any 
associates  whatsoever.  The  short,  sharp  spell  of  work 
that  yields  a possibility  of  health  is  a combination  of 
business  and  pleasure  that  rarely  offers  itself  to  the 
needy.  It  draws  from  the  courts  and  rookeries  those 
whom  with  all  our  missions  and  armies  we  yet  fail  to 
reach.  Such  a chance  for  striking  a blow  for  health — 
moral  and  physical — is  seldom  found.  The  clergy  and 
their  helpers  have  of  late  done  much  in  toning  down  the 
nightly  excesses  that  used  to  cause  such  scandal,  but 
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there  is  much  to  be  pruned  away  and  much  else  to  be 
grown  before  a hop-picking  can  be  the  healthy,  cheery 
festival  that  so  many  have  been  led  to  think. 

On  this  glorious  morning,  thousands  of  the  families 
whom  we  have  seen  crowding  into  the  London  railway 
station  with  their  half-filled  canvas  bags  and  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs and  pots  and  pans  are  hard  at  work  gathering 
in  the  crop.  From  Canterbury,  where  the  plantations 
date  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  up  the  Medway  on  the 
rich  ragstone  and  the  poorer  hassock  and  irony  redpin, 
along  the  outcrop  of  the  Upper  Greensand  through  Kent 
and  Surrey  to  Farnham,  the  old  hop  capital  in  the  eastern 
corner,  the  pole — the  thyrsus  that  waves  its  clustering 
bells  in  sign  of  victory — is  being  stripped  of  its  wealth. 
And  the  hop  no  longer  belongs  exclusively  to  South- 
eastern England ; there  are  many  plantations  along  the 
northern  outcrop  of  the  Neocomian,  wherever  in  fact  the 
soil  is  fairly  phosphatic,  and  these  stretch  away  even  to 
the  ruddy  sandstones  of  Worcester  and  Hereford.  Even 
America  has  now  its  hop  grounds,  and  of  course  there 
are  the  old  gardens  of  Germany  and  France  whence  we 
are  told  the  plants  first  came  to  Kent,  though  in  France 
our  thyrsus  simile  will  not  hold  good,  for  the  French 
hops  have  of  late  been  grown  on  copper  wires. 

‘ Planting  of  hop-yards  is  profitable  for  the  planters  and 
consequently  for  the  kingdom,’  wrote  Francis  Bacon,  an 
assertion  that,  in  these  blue-ribbon  days,  will  seem  to 
many  as  hardly  worthy  of  the  wise  man  of  Verulam. 
Henry  VI  at  any  rate  thought  differently,  and  prohibited 
the  cultivation  of  hops  altogether.  His  opinion  may  not 
be  worth  much,  but  that  of  Henry  VIII  on  such  a subject 
ought  to  carry  more  weight ; and  his  Tudor  majesty  called 
the  hop  ‘a  pernicious  weed,’  and  forbade  his  brewer  to 
use  it  in  his  beer.  And  the  London  citizens  followed  the 
royal  lead,  and  in  1528  sent  a petition  to  parliament 
complaining  of  ‘the  stenche  of  Newcastle  coals,’  and 
protesting  against  hops  being  permitted  to  ‘spoyle  the 
taste  of  drinke  and  endanger  the  people  ! ’ The  danger 
being  lest  the  people  should  lose  the  liking  for  the  heavy 
ale  of  their  ancestors,  which  it  was  desired  to  keep  free 
from  the  adulteration  of  the  hop  ! The  hop,  however, 
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made  its  way;  and  in  1644,  the  year  of  the  Oxford  Par- 
liament, when  everything  taxable  was  laid  hold  of  to 
supply  the  funds  for  Roundhead  to  fight  Cavalier,  it 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  exciseman.  Nine  years  after- 
wards it  suffered  heavily,  for  Cromwell  levied  a tax  on 
‘ hopps ’ of  two  shillings  per  hundredweight. 

When  the  hop  first  found  its  way  here  is  doubtful. 
One  cultivated  variety  evidently  came  from  Flanders  in 
Tudor  days,  and  was  planted  at  Bourne ; but  the  wild 
hop,  Humulus  lupulus  of  the  nettle  family,  still  grown 
round  the  gardens  to  fertilise  the  bloom,  must  have  been 
here  centuries  before.  Even  in  1050  we  have  mention 
of  the  hop  or  hymele  being  used  in  drinks  in  England ; 
and,  like  the  ground  ivy,  Nepeta  glechoma , whose  old 
name  was  the  ale-hoof,  the  balsam,  originally  called  the 
alecost,  the  Myrica  gale , or  sweetgale,  and  the  Salvia 
pratensis , or  meadow  clary,  it  has  probably  been  used  as 
an  ale-flavouring  ever  since  the  English  Conquest.  Its 
name  comes  from  the  old  English  hoppan,  to  climb.  It 
is  the  climbing  plant,  the  fastest  climber  that  we  have.  So 
fast  does  it  grow  when  fairly  under  way  that  we  are  told 
of  a certain  parish,  which  had  best  be  nameless,  in  which 
the  bine  grew  an  inch  during  the  morning  sermon  ! 

At  first  it  grows  but  slowly,  and  erect.  Not  until  the 
second  or  third  leaf  appears  does  it  begin  to  bend  grace- 
fully over,  and  then  it  slowly  swings  round  the  compass 
at  the  rate  of  a circuit  every  two  or  three  hours.  Length- 
ening as  it  swings,  the  circles  increase,  and  at  last  the 
pole  is  struck.  Where  the  contact  is  made  the  bine 
ceases  to  grow,  but  the  rest  of  the  plant  continues  the 
curve,  the  pole  is  clasped,  and  the  spiral  journey  upward 
is  begun.  Heavily  manured  to  start  with,  this  true  sensi- 
tive plant  of  modern  commerce,  a victim  to  every  chill 
and  wind-change,  speedily  climbs  aloft,  helped  by  only 
one  friend,  the  lady-bird,  and  attacked  by  quite  a host  of 
enemies  in  the  form  of  blights  and  moulds  and  blasts  and 
dews,  and  fleas,  moths,  and  spiders  innumerable.  If  all 
goes  well,  the  yield  repays  the  risk.  Three  ‘ slips  ’ there 
are  to  every  ‘hill/  1,210  ‘hills’  to  every  acre;  hence  as  a 
hill  gives  a bushel,  and  a bushel  weighs  a pound  and  a 
half,  an  acre’s  crop  weighs  four-fifths  of  a ton. 
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The  hoppers  are  paid  by  the  bushel.  Full  and  easy, 
and  not  pressed  down,  each  bushel  is  worth  to  them  from 
twopence  to  threepence.  The  binn  is  an  old  hop-sack 
opened  at  the  side  and  fastened  over  a rough  framework 
of  broken  poles.  Each  binn  holds  about  twenty  bushels, 
to  pick  which  is  a day’s  work.  To  every  half-dozen  binns 
a man  with  a ‘ dog  ’ is  told  off  to  cut  the  bines,  the  ‘ dog  ’ 
being  a knife  with  a hook  at  the  back  used  for  pulling  up 
the  poles.  The  poles  are  stripped  and  carefully  ‘ aisled  ’ 
for  future  use.  For  poles  are  cherished  property ; those 
on  an  acre  are  worth  about  ^75,  and  the  stock  in  one 
parish  alone  has  been  valued  out  at  ^70,000  ! 

It  is  not  every  plant  that  goes  to  feed  the  binn.  The 
hop  is  dioecious,  and  in  the  gardens  both  its  sexes  have 
to  thrive.  The  females  are  in  the  immense  majority; 
they  are  the  destined  victims  of  the  dog  and  pickers. 
The  hop  is  in  fact  the  strobile  with  its  bracts,  whose  base 
is  covered  with  the  yellowish  dust  of  tiny  sessile  grains, 
the  lupulinic  glands  that  bear  the  medicinal  properties 
that  give  the  plant  its  value — an  ounce  of  lupulinic  dust 
to  every  pound  of  hops.  This  name  of  lupulin  comes 
from  the  specific  lupulus , the  little  wolf,  so  called  from 
the  greediness  with  which  it  feeds  on  the  goodness  of  the 
soil ; and  the  generic  humulus  is  derived  from  the  humus , 
the  earth  to  which  it  would  fall  and  along  which  it  would 
creep  like  its  poor  relation  by  the  hedgerow  when  it 
failed  to  find  a friendly  staff  to  lead  it  upwards. 

By  that  hedgerow  the  pickers  in  many  cases  pitch  their 
camp  at  night,  and  the  scores  of  gipsy  fires  shine  brightly 
out  in  the  still  autumn  air.  The  day’s  work  is  over,  the 
binns  have  been  measured  and  paid  for,  and  most  of  the 
money  has  already  gone  to  the  village  tradesmen,  among 
whom  it  is  somewhat  unequally  shared.  The  butcher 
and  the  grocer  have  obviously  much — and  the  beershop 
keeper  has  probably  more  ! The  hops  have  gone  to  the 
oast-house  to  be  dried  for  ten  or  eleven  hours  over  the 
coke  or  charcoal  fires  fed  every  now  and  then  with  a roll 
of  brimstone.  Then  they  will  be  pressed  into  the  pockets 
and  sent  away  to  market.  And  it  does  not  take  the  hop- 
grower  long  to  realise  his  profit — or  his  loss.  In  1879 
we  are  told  of  the  triumph  of  smartness  that  had  the  first 
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pocket  picked,  dried,  sent  to  London,  sold  by  auction, 
pressed,  painted  three  times  and  shipped  foreign,  all  in 
twenty-four  hours  ! 

And  now  to  our  figures  again.  Add  to  the  1,000,000,000 
pints  of  beer,  equal  to  125,000,000  gallons,  a small  trifle 
of  4,700,000  gallons  of  spirits,  and  1,800,000  gallons  of 
wine,  and  you  have  a drink  bill  to  make  a teetotaler 
shudder.  To  comfort  him  a little  we  may  mention  the 
60,225,000,000  gallons  of  a less  harmful  liquid  supplied 
yearly  by  the  metropolitan  water  companies,  the  propor- 
tion of  which  used  as  food  we  will  leave  him  to  estimate 
for  himself.  As  a curiosity  we  may  as  well  end  in  smoke, 
and  add  the  2,630  tons  of  tobacco  that  floated  in  clouds 
from  London’s  lips  in  1888. 

Taking  all  London’s  food  together,  the  fish,  the  meat, 
the  poultry,  the  provisions,  the  vegetables,  the  fruit,  the 
groceries,  and  the  bread,  we  get  an  annual  consumption 
of  close  on  a million  and  a half  tons  a year.  Add  to 
this  the  drink — excluding  the  water — and  dividing  by 
365,  we  have  a daily  consumption  of  5,800  tons.  Clear 
Trafalgar  Square  of  its  fountains  and  its  monuments,  pack 
it  with  one  day’s  supply  of  the  great  city’s  food,  as  solid 
and  straight  as  the  cabbages  are  packed  on  a market 
gardener’s  waggon,  and  you  will  have  a mass  higher  than 
Nelson’s  Column.  Even  the  half-quartern  loaves  eaten 
in  London  in  a single  day  would,  if  placed  side  by  side 
in  single  line,  extend  from  London  to  Leeds. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HOW  LONDON  IS  CLEANSED. 

SETT  OW  is  this  great  capital  saved  from  burial  beneath 
its  own  refuse,  and  kept  passably  clean,  as  it 
undoubtedly  is  ? 

In  London  there  are  some  800,000  houses,  and  to  each 
house  there  are  on  the  average  forty-four  square  yards  of 
street  surface.  These  35,200,000  square  yards  of  streets 
are  paved  with  wood  and  asphalte,  and  the  granite,  in  the 
form  of  pitching  and  macadam,  which  half  a million  pairs 
of  wheels  and  a no  less  number  of  iron-shod  horses  are 
constantly  grinding  to  powder.  With  this  detritus  of  the 
‘ metal  ’ is  daily  mixed  a cartload  of  horse-waste  for  every 
mile  of  roadway,  besides  the  sooty  deposit  of  a million 
chimneys ; and  in  wet  weather  this  mixture  is  churned 
into  the  peculiar  gruel  known  as  London  mud,  of  which 
the  watery  and  gaseous  parts  are  evaporated  into  the  air 
we  breathe,  while  the  solid  particles  dry  into  the  dust 
which  forms  the  sweepings  of  the  streets.  Add  to  these 
sweepings  the  house  refuse  from  the  dust-holes,  and  we 
have  an  accumulation  of  matter  in  the  wrong  place 
unexampled  in  the  world’s  history. 

F 
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How  do  we  deal  with  this  mighty  mass  of  dirt  ? How 
is  it  collected  ? What  becomes  of  it  ? An  interesting 
theme  assuredly,  and  one  of  increasing  importance  in  these 
philo-sanitary  days.  Let  us  attack  the  problem  in  detail, 
and  let  our  first  example  be  from  the  heart  of  London. 

The  cleansing  of  ‘ the  city  ’ is  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Honourable  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  ; and  the  head- 
quarters are  beyond  the  city  boundary,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Thames  at  Lett’s  Wharf,  just  east  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,  near  the  Shot  Tower,  and  easily  recognisable  by 
the  tall  chimney  with  the  birdcage  on  the  top.  Here  is 
quite  a large  establishment,  well  built,  and  well  ordered ; 
and  it  is  quite  a model  in  its  way  of  what  a dustyard 
should  be,  being  fully  furnished  with  approved  appliances 
for  dealing  with  the  dust  and  refuse  of  the  busiest  net- 
work of  streets  in  the  world.  Gathered  here,  or  controlled 
from  here,  are  some  five  hundred  men  and  boys  and 
women,  over  eighty  horses,  seventy  vans,  seventeen 
water-carts,  carts  for  diseased  meat  and  other  horrors, 
and  a stock  of  brooms,  hand  and  mechanical,  of  scrapers 
and  squeegees,  and  other  tools  needed  in  every  variety 
of  weather  on  every  variety  of  road  and  footway. 

The  cleansing  of  the  city  is  in  the  department  of  the 
city  surveyor,  but  it  is  on  the  superintendent  at  the  wharf 
that  the  responsibility  really  falls.  Everything  is  under 
his  control.  He  is  ‘ the  man  that  cleans  the  city.’  His 
work  never  ends.  There  is  no  break  in  the  weary  round 
of  scavenging. 

At  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  night  brigade  starts 
on  the  work  which  cannot  be  done  in  the  daytime ; at 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  advance  guard  of  the  day 
staff  appears  in  the  twelve  miles  of  main  thoroughfares, 
and  begins  to  sweep  or  wash  them.  At  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning  the  regular  work  opens,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  whole  of  the  carriage-ways  of  the  city  have  to 
be  swept  at  least  once,  and  many  of  them  to  be  strewn 
with  sand  and  gravel. 

At  six  o’clock  the  carts  in  a long  procession  leave  the 
wharf  to  start  on  the  removal  of  the  sweepings  and  house 
refuse.  At  half-past  seven  the  light  brigade  of  boys 
leaves  Stoney  Lane,  at  the  bagk  of  Houndsditch,  and 
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swarms  out  over  the  four  districts  of  the  city  in  so  many 
companies  each  under  the  command  of  an  inspector. 

In  the  next  three  hours  the  whole  army  is  busily  em- 
ployed. The  main  attack  has  been  delivered,  and  the 
effort  is  gradually  decreased.  By  four  o’clock  the  men 
and  carts  are  home  after  their  day’s  work ; by  five  o’clock 
the  boys  are  all  back  in  Houndsditch ; by  eight  o’clock 
the  day  men  are  all  in,  and  the  night  men  are  out  again 
to  continue  the  never-ending  struggle  with  waste. 

All  night  long  and  all  day  long  the  barometer  is 
watched,  and  the  weather  reports  are  being  telephoned 
to  Lett’s  Wharf.  The  weather  is  not  always  the  same  in 
all  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  weather  in  the  city  may  not 
be  the  same  as  that  at  the  wharf.  Every  kind  of  weather 
needs  different  tools  and  different  placing  of  labour. 
Should  a snowfall  come— and  that  is  the  worst  disaster 
London  can  experience — the  most  energetic  efforts  are 
made.  Extra  cartage  is  required  and  extra  hand  labour, 
and  shovels  and  brooms  and  ploughs  have  all  to  be  ready 
in  an  hour  or  two.  The  tools  are  in  stock.  The  cartage 
deficiencies  are  supplied  from  a list  of  contractors  ready 
for  such  emergencies.  The  labourers  come  in  swarms  to 
head-quarters,  and  the  only  difficulty  is  in  dealing  with 
those  disappointed  of  employment.  The  cost  of  a snow- 
fall is  a serious  matter.  In  the  great  storm  of  1881  the 
city  spent  ,£5,000  to  clear  the  snow  away,  and  gave 
employment  to  more  than  1,700  extra  men.  The  five 
inches  that  fell  on  the  10th  of  February,  1889,  gave 
employment  to  1,800  extra  labourers  and  456  extra 
horses  and  carts ! 

But  this  is  the  worst  phase  of  the  scavenging  problem. 
The  ordinary  experience  of  summer  and  winter,  the 
normal  changes  from  wet  to  fair,  require  much  method 
to  meet  them.  Sunshine  means  dust  that  must  be  swept; 
a shower  may  turn  the  dust  to  slop  requiring  the  squee- 
gee, or  into  greasy  mud  requiring  the  scraper  and  the 
road-brush ; and  rain  on  asphalte  or  wood  requires  very 
different  treatment  to  rain  on  granite  or  macadam.  It  is 
thus  of  importance  that  the  state  of  the  weather,  as 
affecting  the  state  of  the  roadway,  should  be  forecast,  if 
possible,  and  at  least  known  at  head-quarters  without  delay. 
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That  the  city  is  so  clean — and  it  is  by  far  the  cleanest 
part  of  the  huge  territory  of  London — is  in  a large 
measure  due  to  the  ‘ street-orderlies/  officially  so  called — 
the  ‘ city  collectors  ’ of  the  commercial  humorists.  The 
horse-waste  is  by  them  cleared  off  at  once ; were  it  allowed 
to  remain  the  enormous  traffic  would  squeeze  it  into 
‘grease/  which  it  would  almost  take  scrubbing  with 
soap  and  water  to  get  off.  A more  seemingly  dangerous 
occupation  than  that  of  a street-orderly  boy  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find.  With  his  hand-brush  and  peculiar  scoop 
— invented  by  Mr.  Swale,  the  superintendent, — in  which 
the  handle  bends  forwards  instead  of  backwards,  so  as  to 
bring  the  weight  when  full  or  empty  always  under  the 
centre  of  the  hand,  the  boy  glides  about  under  the  horses’ 
heads  and  among  the  crowding  wheels  in  a way  that  is 
nothing  less  than  miraculous  to  the  timid  on  the  footway. 
From  his  ‘ bin  ’ by  the  kerb  as  his  centre,  he  works  right 
and  left  and  across  the  street,  his  object  being  to  remove 
every  atom  of  dirt  within  the  area  assigned  to  him  before 
it  has  been  run  over  by  a wheel.  That  is  his  object, 
blit  in  the  throng  of  London  vehicles  he  is  lucky  if  he 
manages  to  clean  the  road  before  the  dirt  has  been  run 
over  twice  or  thrice. 

Every  morning  these  boys,  about  a hundred  and  fifty 
in  number,  muster  at  Stoney  Lane  for  breakfast.  The 
yard  is  not  a large  one.  On  the  left  is  the  office ; on  the 
right  is  what  looks  like  a school-room ; on  the  outer  walls 
of  each  range  in  the  central  yard  the  numbered  racks  on 
which  the  boys  keep  their  tools.  After  breakfast  the 
boys  file  off  to  work,  armed  generally  with  brush  and 
scoop,  but  sometimes  with  scraper  or  squeegee  ; and  from 
the  main  thoroughfares  they  break  off  into  the  crossing 
roads,  and  thence  into  the  minor  streets  and  courts,  each 
boy  with  a definite  task  allotted  to  him,  and  most  of  them 
anxious  to  have  done  with  the  task  as  early  as  possible, 
and  return  to  the  risky  work  on  the  main  thoroughfares. 
To  control  all  these  boys,  scattered  off  in  all  ways  like 
rabbits  in  a warren,  is  not  an  easy  task,  but  it  is  rarely 
that  they  give  trouble,  and  a good  worker  is  sure  of  recog- 
nition. The  best  boy  is  the  one  who  needs  least  looking 
after,  and  the  inspector,  very  naturally,  soon  discovers  him, 
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and  puts  him  on  the  list  for  increased  wages.  He  begins 
with  six  shillings  a week ; he  soon  gets  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence  a week  ; he  may  pass  through  the  hobbledy- 
hoyhood  into  manhood,  and  thence  into  old  age,  by  turns 
handling  scraper  and  broom,  and  sorting  in  the  yard,  and 
driving  a van,  and  making  himself  useful  about  the 
wharf,  and  in  some  few  cases  may  work  through  to  the 
end,  and  retire  on  a pension  of  fifteen  shillings  a week. 
For  there  is  a ‘ career  ’ open  even  in  the  city  dustyard, 
nearly  all  in  the  service  having  entered  it  as  boys,  and 
worked  up  to  fair  wages  step  by  step.  It  is  not  a career 
in  which  refinement  or  high  educational  qualifications 
are  in  demand,  and  of  this  the  boys  are  well  aware, 
to  judge  by  the  ill-success  which  has  attended  every 
effort  to  school  them  after  hours.  The  day  is  long,  the 
work  requires  constant  alertness,  and  when  evening 
comes  the  street-orderlies  are  only  too  glad  to  hurry 
home  and  get  to  bed. 

Scavengers  do  not  belong  so  often  to  a class  by  them- 
selves as  formerly.  Not  so  very  long  ago  scavenging 
and  sorting  in  the  dustyards  was  a hereditary  occupation, 
whose  secrets  were  transmitted  from  father  to  son  and 
from  mother  to  daughter.  But  now  that  the  municipalities 
are  withdrawing  their  work  from  contractors  and  doing  it 
themselves,  they  take  their  labourers  from  a wider  area. 
One  result  of  this  is  that  woman’s  work  is  discouraged,  and 
the  woman  on  the  dustheap  is  yearly  becoming  rarer. 

The  boys  then  grow  into  manhood  in  the  service,  and 
in  time  leave  the  scoop  and  hand-brush  for  the  broom, 
the  long  scraper,  and  the  squeegee.  A wonderfully  use- 
ful tool  the  last,  ‘ as  good  as  a towel  ’ for  many  purposes 
— a mere  slip  of  indiarubber  clipped  in  a slide  and  fitted 
with  a handle,  and  lasting  for  a year  in  good  wear,  clear- 
ing away  slop  and  mud  so  effectually  as  often  to  leave 
but  a smooth  dry  track  behind.  In  washing  the  city 
asphalte  late  in  the  evening,  the  squeegee  is  invaluable. 
This  is  often  done,  particularly  in  the  winter,  when  a 
good  deal  of  judgment  is  required  not  only  in  using  just 
enough  water  for  the  purpose,  and  no  more,  but  also  in 
applying  that  water  so  as  to  cheat  the  frost,  for  a film  of 
ice  on  asphalte  is  simply  disastrous.  Besides  the  washing 
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of  the  streets,  there  is  a washing  of  certain  courts  every 
night ; and  twice  a week  many  of  the  courts  and  alleys 
receive  a thorough  sluicing.  And  the  quantity  of  water 
used  runs  into  large  figures,  the  city  washing  bill  for  the 
year  exceeding  two  and  three-quarter  millions  of  gallons. 
Not  only  are  the  roadways  cleaned  with  the  squeegees, 
but  in  wet  weather  the  footways  are  also  taken  in  hand, 
notwithstanding  that  by  Act  of  Parliament  every  occupier 
is  required  to  keep  clean  the  footway  in  front  of  his 
premises — an  obligation  which  the  occupiers  generally 
agree  to  ignore. 

In  time  the  boy  becomes  the  driver  of  a van,  and 
journeys  round  to  collect  the  street  sweepings,  the  slop, 
the  contents  of  the  street-orderly  bins,  or  the  house-to- 
house  refuse,  and  the  last  is  the  worst  and  most  thankless 
of  his  duties.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  refuse  is 
greater  in  the  city  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  there  being 
such  a traffic  and  such  a number  of  premises  occupied  as 
offices  during  the  day  and  deserted  at  night.  The  per- 
mission given  to  the  occupiers  of  placing  their  dust  and 
refuse  on  the  edge  of  the  footways  renders  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  keep  the  streets  clean.  They  are  often 
made  dirty  by  the  reckless  way  in  which  the  refuse  is 
thrown  or  placed  upon  the  public  ways  soon  after  they 
have  been  cleaned  by  the  scavengers.  By  the  Act  of 
Parliament  the  dust  so  placed  in  the  streets  should  be  re- 
moved by  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  But  many  of  the 
houses  are  not  in  private  occupation,  and  the  housekeepers 
are  not  at  all  particular,  and  in  the  case  of  the  nine  o’clock 
and  ten  o’clock  shops  and  offices  it  is  indeed  a little  un- 
reasonable to  expect  the  porters  to  be  at  work  an  hour  or 
two  earlier  in  order  to  clean  out  and  get  the  rubbish  on 
the  pavement  within  the  statutory  time.  And  so  the 
spectacle  is  not  infrequent  of  an  irregular  row  of  pails  and 
packing  cases  overflowing  with  office  rubbish  appearing  on 
the  kerb  after  the  regular  cart  has  passed,  and  requiring  a 
special  cart  to  clear  them  away.  And  then  there  is  the 
ever-recurring  dispute  as  to  what  is  house  refuse  removable 
free,  and  what  is  trade  refuse  for  which  cartage  should  be 
paid,  which  is  often  a very  nice  point  to  settle,  and  gener- 
ally ends  in  the  tenant  looking  on  the  dustman  as  his 
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natural  enemy.  Somehow  or  other,  the  rubbish  both  from 
the  streets  and  the  houses  finds  its  way  to  the  wharf.  A 
considerable  pile  it  makes.  The  seventy  vans  make  on 
an  average  three  and  a half  loads  of  about  two  yards  each 
a day,  and  the  year’s  total  shows  about  38,000  loads  taken 
from  premises,  and  27,000  loads  of  sweepings  from  the 
streets.  Averaging,  then,  65,000  loads  at  a ton  apiece,  we 
have  65,000  tons  of  rubbish  from  within  the  city  bound- 
aries to  be  dealt  with  in  a year.  How  is  it  disposed  of? 

Let  us  go  to  the  wharf  and  see. 

The  chief  object  is  the  ‘ destructor’ — a furnace,  or  rather 
a set  of  ten  furnaces — in  which  the  rubbish  is  cremated 
after  everything  worth  picking  out  has  been  removed.  To 
look  at,  it  is  a range  of  very  dirty  boiler-fires,  which  are 
fed  with  fuel  from  the  front,  and  with  rubbish  from  the 
top.  The  ‘ cells  ’ are  back  to  back,  over  a dust-chamber, 
10  ft.  4 in.  wide  and  6 ft.  high,  the  flue  from  which  leads 
to  a 30  horse-power  boiler  and  to  a chimney  shaft  of  150  ft. 

Night  and  day  the  fire  is  kept  up,  from  Sunday  mid- 
night to  Saturday  at  half-past  eight  in  the  evening.  During 
the  year  over  16,000  loads  of  refuse  are  shot  into  it,  and 
these  produce  a residuum  of  some  3,000  loads  of  ashes 
and  cinders  more  or  less  hard,  not  only  valueless,  but  for 
the  removal  of  which  money  has  to  be  paid — of  which 
difficulty  we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently.  The  men 
work  the  ‘ destructor  ’ in  three  shifts  of  eight  hours,  there 
being  three  men  on  the  top  to  feed  the  furnaces,  and  three 
below  firing  and  removing  the  clinkers  and  ashes. 

We  mount  to  the  top  of  the  furnaces  with  the  superin- 
tendent, and  stepping  gingerly  behind  him  on  a very 
warm  layer  of  odds  and  ends,  and  carefully  avoiding 
sundry  small  sloping  gullies  leading  down  to  the  fires,  we 
stand  in  safety  on  an  iron  platform.  Overhead  runs  a 
travelling  crane  ; behind  us  is  the  engine-house ; in  front 
of  us  is  the  space  on  which  men  loaded  with  big  baskets 
are  throwing  down  one  after  another  in  constant  succes- 
sion almost  every  variety  of  dry  unsaleable  refuse.  As 
the  heaps  fall  they  are  attacked  by  the  three  men  with 
long  pokers  or  peels,  and  pushed  down  the  sloping  gullies 
into  the  fire.  They  are  dealing  with  the  refuse  in  retail ; 
we  are  to  see  it  dropped  in  wholesale. 
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A van  drives  in  to  our  right  and  takes  up  its  position 
under  the  crane.  Its  contents  are  known — nothing  worth 
troubling  about  in  that  lot.  The  claws  of  the  crane  sink 
threateningly  on  to  it.  There  is  a loosening  of  bolts  and 
springs  in  the  body  of  the  van.  Down  go  the  crane  claws 
and  clutch  hold  of  it.  The  chains  tighten.  Slowly  and 
resistlessly  the  body  of  the  van  is  lifted  up  from  the  frame- 
work and  hung  in  the  air.  Higher,  higher  it  comes  until 
it  is  above  our  heads.  Then  the  vertical  movement  be- 
comes a horizontal  one.  Slowly  along  the  double  rails 
the  crane  and  its  burden  travel  towards  the  gullies  of  the 
fire.  It  stops.  There  is  a clanking  of  chains,  a rattle,  a 
jingle  and  a roar,  and  the  stuff  is  shot  in  an  avalanche 
before  the  men,  and  rammed  out  of  sight  to  pass  through 
the  furnace.  The  empty  van  body  slips  back  to  its  level, 
glides  horizontally  to  the  rail  end,  sinks  on  to  the  frame- 
work, with  a slide  and  a click  the  whole  thing  is  a dust- 
cart again,  and  away  it  drives  for  another  load  to  bring  to 
destruction  in  the  same  way.  Every  morning  there  comes 
a van  from  a hospital  into  whose  contents  no  man  pries ; 
it  is  brought  under  the  crane  and  lifted  aloft,  and  run 
over  the  fire ; but  its  doors  fall  open  only  as  it  touches 
the  gully,  and  no  one  sees  what  it  has  brought  to  be  des- 
troyed. Often  a less  horrible  cartload  comes  with  diseased 
meat  or  other  condemned  food  to  be  lifted  by  the  crane, 
and  similarly  converted  into  ashes  or  clinker. 

The  dividing  of  the  body  of  the  van  from  the  framework 
has  many  advantages.  There  is  no  advantage  in  an 
excessive  stock  of  wheels.  The  frames  do  double  duty. 
The  van  bodies  are  replaceable  by  water-tanks.  Slide  oft 
the  body  and  slip  on  the  tank,  and  there  is  a water-cart 
complete — a capital  arrangement,  for  when  there  is  most 
need  of  dust-vans  there  is  no  need  for  water-carts. 

The  load  we  have  seen  dealt  with  was  one  of  hopeless 
rubbish  ; let  us  inquire  into  the  fate  of  a more  mixed  ac- 
cumulation now  entering  the  yard.  Along  the  yard-side 
is  a row  of  heaps  over  each  of  which  a gang  of  pickers  are 
busy.  In  one  place  the  centre  heap  has  disappeared, 
sorted  out  into  smaller  heaps  or  carried  off  to  the  ‘ des- 
tructor’ opposite.  The  van  is  backed  into  the  vacant  space, 
and  the  contents  deposited  on  the  ground.  A gang  sets 
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to  work  on  it,  consisting  of  three  women  and  a man,  for 
the  women,  though  surely  disappearing,  have  not  yet  died 
out  even  in  the  city  yard.  The  ‘ leading  woman  ’ is  in 
charge;  next  to  her  is  the  man  who  is  known  as  ‘the 
filler.’  The  woman  works  by  contract  at  so  much  a load, 
and  the  members  of  the  gang  earn  from  twelve  to  seven- 
teen shillings  a week  apiece.  The  fuel  is  here  their  per- 
quisite. They  sort  out  the  paper,  the  string,  the  bones, 
the  tins,  the  oyster  shells ; and,  speaking  generally,  their 
performances  are  more  curious  than  pleasant,  and  one  is 
not  very  sorrowful  to  hear  that  the  profit  on  what  they 
do  is  so  near  extinction  that  in  a few  years  their  trade  will 
be  unknown.  Women  smoking  short  pipes  and  wearing 
strawboard  gaiters  and  torn  bonnet-boxes  for  pinafores, 
are  perhaps  worth  seeing  by  students  of  so-called  ‘life,’ 
but  the  fewer  we  have  of  them  the  better.  A strange 
notion  this  of  hereditary  pickers  ; mother  to  daughter, 
mother  to  daughter,  going  on  the  heap,  generation  after 
generation — a caste  or  class  by  themselves,  a profession 
indeed  quite  exclusive,  and  a special  inheritance  of  the 
spindle  side. 

The  paper  and  pasteboard,  bundled  up  into  trusses 
about  as  large  as  a bolting  of  straw,  are  loaded  into  barges 
and  sent  to  Germany  to  be  made  into  such  paper  as  no 
English  manufacturer  can  make  a profit  out  of.  The 
string  goes  to  the  mat-makers ; the  bones  to  the  glue- 
makers;  the  tins  and  cans  and  old  buckets  and  rusty 
saucepans  are  taken — when  some  one  can  be  beguiled 
into  taking  them— to  be  melted  down  for  the  sake  of  the 
solder,  which  is  the  most  valuable  thing  they  have  about 
them.  The  oyster  shells  go  to  the  three  mortar  mills 
worked  from  the  ‘ destructor’s  ’ boiler,  and  are  ground  up 
into  manure.  That  ‘ nothing  is  wasted  ’ may  be  true,  but 
unfortunately  the  utilisation  of  such  waste  as  this  has  an 
arch  enemy  in  sanitary  science,  and  the  dustheap  is  no 
longer  the  gold  mine  it  used  to  be. 

The  amount  of  organisation  necessary  to  gather  the 
rubbish  to  one  centre  is  apparent  as  we  visit  the  pleasanter 
portions  of  the  yard.  The  stables  for  the  horses — 
splendid  animals  these  horses,  costing  ^80  apiece,  and 
having  a life  expectation  of  only  eight  years ; the  shops 
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for  the  farriers  and  wheelwrights  who  do  all  the  repairs 
on  the  premises  ; the  fodder-loft,  with  its  mixing  elevator; 
the  stores  with  the  spare  tools  ; the  park  of  vehicles 
ready  for  emergencies — all  witness  to  the  work  required 
behind  the  scenes  to  make  matters  move  smoothly. 
And  among  other  excellent  arrangements  there  is  a large 
room  with  a kitchen  attached  for  the  men’s  use.  In 
this  room  the  men  assemble  in  the  morning  to  have  hot 
coffee  before  they  start  on  their  rounds,  the  coffee  being 
found  at  the  city’s  expense,  though  the  men  are  en- 
couraged to  contribute  sixpence  a week  towards  a sick 
and  self-help  fund  as  a trifle  of  acknowledgment,  the  fund 
being  administered  without  deductions.  And  in  this 
room  every  man  has  a locker,  in  which  we  suppose 
he  keeps  his  ‘ plated  harness  ’ ready  for  his  1 going  into 
black  ’ in  the  morning. 

At  the  river  front  is  a fleet  of  barges  which  come  to  the 
neighbouring  wharves  loaded  with  bricks,  and  return  from 
here  with  the  bulk  of  the  refuse,  bound  mostly  for  the 
Medway.  The  street  sweepings  go  away  direct,  and  with 
them  such  of  the  wet  stuff — the  ‘ soft  core,’  so  called — as 
is  available  for  manure.  Some  barges  will  load  up 
entirely  with  this ; others  will  load  with  ‘ dry  core,’  half 
ashes  for  the  bricks  and  half  ‘ breeze  ’ to  burn  them  by. 
Seven  barges  at  a time  can  be  loaded,  and  three  barges  a 
day  can  be  despatched  full  from  each  berth,  so  that  as  a 
barge-load  averages  seventy  tons,  the  facilities  for  getting 
rid  of  the  rubbish  are  equal  to  any  pressure. 

The  difficulty  is  to  make  sufficient  profit  out  of  it  to 
pay  for  the  removal.  Year  by  year  the  prices  fall; 
and  what  at  one  time  the  contractor  was  glad  to  buy  he 
has  now  to  be  paid  to  take  away.  It  costs  ^30,000  a 
year  to  keep  the  city  clean,  and  not  an  eighth  of  this 
comes  back  by  the  sale  of  the  sweepings  and  refuse. 

One  and  a half  millions  of  tons  ! That  is  the  weight 
of  the  house  refuse  and  street  sweepings  annually  re- 
moved from  London.  What  do  these  figures  represent  ? 
Let  us  put  the  dirt  in  the  dirtiest  place  and  see  what  the 
heap  is  like.  What  is  the  dirtiest  place  in  London? 
London  Bridge.  ‘ As  dusty  as  London  Bridge  ’ is  a 
proverb ; it  is  only  with  great  effort  that  its  ways  can  be 
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kept  clean  ; more  dust  is  removed  from  it  than  from  any 
equal  length  of  road  in  the  world.  Now,  by  a singular 
chance  the  Paris  tower,  ‘the  tallest  monument  on  earth,’ 
is  just  as  high  as  London  Bridge  is  long,  and  it  is  just 
the  length  for  our  measuring-stick.  Pack  the  year’s  refuse 
of  London  on  to  London  Bridge  in  one  solid  rectangular 
mass  flush  with  the  sides,  the  mass  will  be  1,000  ft. 
high  and  1,000  ft.  wide ; so  high  will  you  have  to  pack 
it,  that  it  will  overtop  the  Eiffel  Tower ! 

There  is  no  profit  in  this  heap — except  to  the  never- 
satisfied  contractor.  What  little  traffic  there  is  in  it 
results  in  a gigantic  loss.  Its  gathering,  its  cremation, 
its  clearing  away  to  the  unknown  with  the  fewest  of 
questions  asked,  costs  London  over  ^3 20,000  a year. 
To  clean  the  town  we  have  a park  of  1,500  dust  and 
water-carts,  a brigade  of  over  3,000  men,  and  a fleet  ot 
150  barges. 

The  control  of  these  is  the  hands  of  forty  different 
local  authorities — some  calling  themselves  ‘Vestry,’  some 
‘ District  Board  of  Works  ’ — to  each  of  which,  with  a 
view  to  this  chapter,  we  sent  a circular  asking  for  certain 
detailed  information.  The  result  of  that  circular  we 
have  herewith. 

The  ways  in  which  the  work  is  done  are  many.  In 
some  cases  the  local  authority  collects  the  house-refuse 
and  the  sweepings  and  disposes  of  them  at  its  own  risk ; 
in  others  the  dust  is  removed  by  a contractor.  In  some, 
both  houses  and  streets  are  let  out  to  contract ; in  others, 
the  contract  only  extends  to  the  cartage  and  disposal  of 
the  refuse.  Some  of  the  Vestries  have  dust-yards ; others 
have  not,  but  shoot  their  refuse  at  once  into  barges. 
Some  have  ‘ destructors  ’ and  cremate  all  that  is  cre- 
matable ; others  get  rid  of  it,  unsorted,  as  collected  into 
barges ; others  send  it  by  railway  truck  into  the  country. 

What  becomes  of  it  all  ? New  York  clears  itself  of  its 
refuse,  amounting  to  800,000  tons  a year,  by  dropping  it 
out  of  hopper-barges  into  the  sea.  Liverpool  has  two 
steam  hopper-barges  of  350  tons  burden  each,  and  sends 
yearly  about  89,000  tons  of  refuse,  not  otherwise  got  rid 
of,  eleven  miles  outside  the  bar  of  the  Mersey.  Dublin, 
in  1885,  sent  about  36,000  tons  of  unsaleable  refuse  to 
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sea  in  a similar  manner ; Sunderland  and  other  sea-side 
towns  adopt  the  same  course;  and  London,  on  the 
quiet,  does  much  the  same — at  least,  it  seems  so  from 
the  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  who  tells  us  that 
in  the  year  1887  no  less  than  37,500  loads  of  rubbish 
were  thrown  into  the  Thames.  ‘ There  is  no  reason  to 
disbelieve  the  statement,’  says  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Works  for  the  Poplar  District,  who  has  been  inquiring 
into  the  matter,  ‘ that  the  greatest  offenders  are  the 
country  bargemen,  hailing  more  particularly  from  ‘ the 
Medway  river,  who,  having  to  return  home  with  empty 
craft,  unless  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a freight  of 
manure  or  of  ashes  and  breeze,  load  their  vessels  with 
the  refuse  at  the  various  wharves,  at  which  house- 
refuse  is  shot  throughout  the  metropolis,  and,  under  the 
pretence  of  taking  it  for  brickmaking,  do  throw  it  into 
the  river  when  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conser- 
vators of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway.  There  are  also 
a few  London  men  who  are  dust  contractors  and  barge- 
owners  combined,  whose  names  are  very  well  known  as 
offenders,  and  who  largely  contribute  to  the  deposit  said 
by  Mr.  Fryer  to  exist  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames.’ 

But  what  is  to  be  done  ? The  refuse  of  a place  like 
London  is  enough  to  choke  every  brickfield  in  the  home 
counties  ; and  as  to  manure,  why,  the  scientific  farmer 
laughs  at  it ! It  might  do  for  foreign  consumption,  when 
the  freightage  would  probably  be  less ; but  for  home  use 
it  is  not  as  economical  as  nitrates  from  Chili.  Lately 
Mr.  Thomas  Codrington,  C.E.,  the  Engineering  Inspector 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  was  instructed  to 
journey  over  the  kingdom  and  report  as  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  town  refuse,  and  a very  interesting  report  he  made.* 
‘Town  refuse,’  he  says,  in  one  place,  ‘consisting  of 
the  contents  of  ash-pits  and  dust-bins,  market  and  trade 
refuse,  and  the  sweepings  of  paved  streets,  includes 
materials  which,  when  sorted  out  and  separated,  may 
yield  a small  return  or  can  be  utilised  in  some  way. 
But  this  part  of  the  refuse  has,  from  various  causes,  lost 
much  of  whatever  value  it  formerly  had ; and  the  sani- 
tary objections  to  the  handling  of  an  offensive  material 
for  the  sake  of  a small  gain  are  now  more  generally 
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recognised.  It  has  also  become  more  and  more  difficult 
to  get  rid  of  that  part  of  the  refuse  which  is  absolutely 
worthless.  The  practice  of  filling  up  pits,  quarries,  and 
hollows  with  materials  containing  offensive  and  putresci- 
ble  matters,  sometimes  afterwards  to  be  built  on,  is  now 
properly  condemned  on  sanitary  grounds,  and  town 
authorities,  when  places  for  deposit  within  their  own 
boundaries  are  no  longer  available,  find  neighbouring 
authorities  more  and  more  averse  to  allow  refuse  to  be 
accumulated  within  their  districts.  The  disposal  of 
town  refuse  has  thus  become  almost  everywhere  a 
troublesome  question/ 

The  Fulham  surveyor  tells  us  that  ‘during  the  past 
year  the  expense  of  getting  rid  of  the  dust  has  become  a 
serious  item.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  stopped 
the  Vestry  tipping  at  the  Bishop’s  Meadow  or  on  the 
Ranelagh  Estate,  and  the  Vestry  were  therefore  com- 
pelled to  barge  it  away  at  a cost  of  two  shillings  and 
ninepence  a load.’  And  we  have  the  great  Vestry  of 
Kensington  forced  to  go  as  far  away  as  Purfleet,  in 
Essex,  sixteen  miles  below  London  Bridge,  before  it  can 
get  a wharf  where  its  refuse  can  be  dealt  with. 

To  burn  the  refuse  in  the  open  air  is  an  old  practice 
still  Tafhiliar  to  us  in  certain  districts,  but  the  nuisance 
from  that  method  of  treatment  is  so  obvious  that  no 
wonder  can  be  felt  at  its  gradual  abandonment.  Nowa- 
days it  is  sought  to  destroy  the  worthless  rubbish  in 
furnaces,  the  pattern  generally  adopted  being  that  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Alfred  Fryer  in  1877.  This  consists  of  a 
group  of  furnaces,  each  about  9 feet  long  and  5 feet 
wide,  covered  by  a fire-brick  arch  3 feet  6 inches  high. 
The  surface  has  a slope  of  1 in  3 from  back  to  front,  and 
the  bottom  consists  of  a fire-brick  hearth  for  the  upper 
4 feet,  and  a fire-grate  for  the  lower  5 feet.  On  one 
side  of  the  furnace  the  upper  end  of  the  hearth  is 
prolonged  with  a steeper  slope  under  an  opening  for  the 
admission  of  the  refuse  from  above,  and  on  the  other 
side  is  a passage  whereby  the  products  of  combustion 
pass  downwards  to  the  main  flue,  a wall  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  furnace  dividing  the  feed-hole  from  the  flue- 
opening. The  main  flue  is  under  the  hearth,  and  is  of 
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large  size,  so  as  to  form  a dust-chamber.  It  was  a 
‘destructor’  such  as  this  we  saw  at  Lett’s  Wharf,  and 
others  are  at  work  at  Battersea,  Hampstead,  Mile  End, 
and  Whitechapel. 

The  Whitechapel  ‘destructor’  cost  nearly  £13,000. 
It  is  in  a densely-populated  neighbourhood,  and  the 
brickwork  of  its  cells  is  within  a foot  of  the  walls  of 
adjacent  houses.  Into  its  eight  cells  20,000  tons  of 
rubbish  are  shot  in  a year.  Of  the  stuff  burned  there  is 
a residuum  of  18  per  cent,  in  clinker,  and  from  12  to 
15  tons  of  fine  dust  are  cleared  out  of  the  flue  every 
month.  ‘ No  return  is  derived  from  anything,  and  the 
removal  of  dust  and  ashes  has  to  be  paid  for.’  It  is  the 
same  story  at  Battersea,  where  passengers  by  the  rail- 
ways near  Shaftesbury  Park  can  read  on  the  chimney 
wall,  ‘ Clinker  and  fine-ash  given  away  ’ — if  only  people 
would  accept  it.  In  the  North  of  England  the  refuse  of 
the  ‘ destructors  ’ is  of  some  slight  value,  but  the  character 
of  the  London  ash  and  clinker  seems  to  be  different. 
It  was  hoped  at  one  time  that  the  ash  would  do  for  mortar, 
but  it  has  been  found  to  be  unsuitable  ; and  clinker  was 
to  be  good  for  road-making  and  rockery-making ; but, 
alas ! the  demand  for  roads  and  rockeries  is  not  an  un- 
limited one.  At  Battersea,  where  the  clinker-heap  was 
accumulating  threateningly,  the  very  excellent  resolution 
has  been  adopted  of  making  it  into  concrete  and  building 
the  parish  stables  out  of  parish  waste  ! 

The  cost  of  clearing  off  the  dust  and  sweepings  is 
generally  dependent  on  the  distance  from  a wharf ; in 
other  words,  the  nearer  the  barge  the  less  the  cartage. 
But  so  different  are  the  conditions  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  compare  the  prices  with  a view  to  a standard  of 
economy.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  take  a few  typical 
instances. 

In  Hampstead  the  slop  is  swept  or  scraped  to  the.  sides 
of  the  forty-five  miles  of  roads  by  men  in  the  employ  of 
the  Vestry,  and  removed  therefrom,  at  a cost  of  .£2,590, 
by  contractors,  who  find  all  carts,  drivers,  and  tools.  All 
that  is  taken  away  becomes  the  property  of  the  contractors. 
The  number  of  sweepers  employed  by  the  Vestry  is  forty 
in  the  summer,  and  fifty  in  the  winter;  besides  five  orderly- 
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boys  and  four  sweeping  machines,  with  horse  and  man. 
Qf  the  house  dust  and  ashes  the  Vestry  takes  entire 
charge.  The  amount  in  one  year  is  16,990  tons,  which 
is  collected  by  eighteen  carts  in  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, and  by  six  more  in  the  other  months  of  the  year, 
and  taken  to  the  ‘ destructor  ’ on  the  banks  of  the  Grand 
Junction-  Canal  at  Willesden.  All  of  it  is  not  burnt ; 
some  of  it  is  shot  at  once  into  barges,  and  carried  oft 
‘ chiefly  for  use  on  land.’ 

Very  careful  accounts  are  kept  of  the  ‘destructor’s’  work, 
and  much  interesting  information  is  thereby  made  avail- 
able. The  quantity  of  refuse  actually  consumed,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  quantity  converted  into  gas  and  passed 
up  the  chimney,  and  dispersed  into  the  atmosphere,  is  78 
per  cent,  of  the  total  weight ; while  the  average  of  fine 
ash  on  the  total  weight  is  only  7 per  cent.  The  propor- 
tion of  fine  ash  varies  with  the  skill  displayed  in  the 
management  of  the  furnaces;  the  less  the  quantity  of  ash 
the  greater  being  the  skill,  providing  that  the  refuse  is  of 
the  same  character.  In  all  refuse  there  is  a large  per- 
centage of  absolutely  incombustible  matter,  and  the  only 
effect  of  fire  on  this  is  to  reduce  it  either  to  dust  or 
clinker.  The  greater  the  average  temperature  the  less 
the  ash,  for  intense  heat  melts  the  ash  into  clinker.  From 
the  report  drawn  up  for  the  Local  Government  Board  by 
Mr.  Codrington,  it  would  seem  that  the  quantity  of  this 
incombustible  matter  throughout  the  country  varies  from 
2 5 t0  33  Per  cent,  of  the  refuse  ; but  the  latest  return  of 
this  Hampstead  ‘destructor’  shows  the  proportion  obtained 
to  be  only  22  per  cent. ; and,  again,  while  Mr.  Codrington 
found  the  work  of  the  country  ‘destructors’  to  range  from 
3°  to  35  tons  per  cell  per  week,  the  Hampstead  surveyor 
is  throwing  in  38  tons  per  cell  per  week ; and  thus  not 
only  consuming  a larger  percentage  of  the  refuse,  but 
producing  a greater  quantity  of  the  incombustible  for  the 
inevitable  barge. 

And  how  the  barge  rate  varies ! Hammersmith  barges 
away  all  its  refuse  for  twenty  pence  a ton ; Woolwich  gets 
rid  of  its  refuse,  shot  direct  into  the  barges,  at  a shilling 
a cubic  yard  ; Bermondsey  clears  off  its  30,000  loads  a 
year  at  ninety  shillings  per  barge  cargo  for  its  ashes,  and 
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sixty  shillings  for  its  street-sweepings,  which  are  a more 
saleable  commodity. 

Hackney  has  no  ‘ destructor.’  The  dust  is  taken  from 
the  houses  by  the  Board’s  own  workmen,  and  put  on  to 
contractors’  carts,  by  which  carts  it  is  taken  away  at  so 
much  a load  of  60  cubic  feet ; the  prices  paid  being  two 
shillings  and  ninepence  per  load  in  two  divisions  of  the 
district,  and  sixpence  halfpenny  less  in  the  other  division. 
To  remove,  this  dust,  which  becomes  the  contractors’ 
property,  thirty-one  carts  are  employed  and  forty-nine 
men;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  this  comparatively 
small  staff  deals  with  the  very  respectable  quantity  of 
31,739  loads.  In  scavenging  the  district  is  cut  up  into 
four  divisions,  the  roads  being  swept  and  the  sweepings 
heaped  by  the  Board’s  own  men.  The  heaps  are  then 
taken  up  and  carted  away  by  the  contractors  at  a cost  of 
^4,606.  What  the  contractors  make  out  of  the  cart- 
loads is  of  course  a mystery.  The  contract  being  by 
lump  sum,  no  record  is  kept  of  the  number  of  loads 
taken  away,  or  of  the  number  of  carts  at  work  ; but 
probably  nearly  50,000  loads  per  annum  are  removed. 
For  the  sweeping  about  sixty-five  men  are  employed,  and 
four  machines ; and  the  annual  cost,  including  the  working 
of  the  machines,  is  about  ^3,800.  * 

Outside  the  city,  the  cleanest  of  the  London  roadways 
is  that  between  Chancery  Lane  and  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Works  for 
the  St.  Giles’  District,  which  includes  Seven  Dials,  Bedford 
Square,  Russell  Square,  and  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  To 
cleanse  this  area  cosls  ^5,000  a year,  in  addition  to 
^2,500,  contract  money  for  the  removal  of  the  dust. 
Fifteen  boys,  in  neat  black  and  blue  jerseys,  clear  the 
footways  during  wet  and  sloppy  weather,  and  in  dry 
weather  collect  the  horse-waste  from  the  wood  and  as- 
phalte  pavings ; and  these  carriage  ways  are  frequently 
washed  by  means  of  watering  carts  and  machine  brooms. 
Every  Sunday,  when  the  traffic  is  at  its  minimum,  between 
six  and  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  eighteen  of  the  main 
streets  are  washed ; and  at  the  same  time  many  of  the 
streets  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes  and  the  market 
streets  are  also  cleansed ; twenty-five  of  them  getting  a 
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second  cleansing  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  are  copiously 
watered  with  a weak  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash. 

In  St.  George’s,  Southwark,  another  poor  neighbour- 
hood, there  is  a similar  cleansing  of  courts  and  alleys, 
but  there  the  washing  takes  place  twice  a week,  and  the 
disinfectant  used  is  carbolic  acid.  Southwark  has  to  deal 
with  an  annual  total  of  35,000  loads  of  refuse,  and  gets 
rid  of  it  at  the  very  moderate  cost  of  £7,000 — at  present. 
But  the  contractors  everywhere  complain  that  the  work 
does  not  pay  them.  Shoreditch,  for  instance,  now  pays 
^9,400  for  its  rubbish  removal,  a rise  of  ^2,000  on  the 
previous  contract.  The  fullest  development  of  the  con- 
tract system  is  in  operation  at  Westminster,  where  ‘ the 
contract  includes  everything,  even  the  street  orderly-boys, 
and  washing  the  wood  pavement.’  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  contract  system  is  doomed.  All  over 
the  country  the  municipalities  are  doing  their  own  dirty 
work,  and  the  London  Vestries,  urged  by  the  remons- 
trances of  the  householders  and  the  reports  of  the  medical 
officers  of  health,  are  one  by  one  elbowing  the  contractors 
out.  One  of  the  last  to  tackle  the  problem  for  itself  was 
the  Vestry  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  which  has  only 
recently  completed  its  first  year’s  work. 

In  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  a contractor  takes 
away  the  house  dust  for  ^5,305  per  year,  but  the  Vestry 
deals  with  its  own  street  refuse  and  sweepings,  which 
amount  to  26,567  loads,  and  require  twenty-two  carts  and 
126  men  to  get  them  to  the  shoots.  Some  years  ago  the 
Vestry  inquired  into  the  expense  of  the  removal  of  the 
dust  of  the  whole  parish  by  their  own  plant,  but  it  seemed 
that  only  ^1,000  a year  would  be  saved  even  if  the  annual 
refuse  could  be  sold  for  ^5,000  ; and  the  margin,  based 
on  estimate,  was  not  sufficiently  tempting  for  the  Vestry  to 
launch  into  the  entire  business  on  their  own  account. 

In  St.  James’s  the  dust  is  removed  by  contract  for 
^2,900,  and  shot  at  Battersea.  The  district  is  not  a 
large  one,  the  amount  dealt  with  by  the  contractor  being 
only  3,224  van-loads  and  3,537  cart-loads.  The  roads 
are  swept  by  the  Vestry,  and  the  sweepings  removed  by 
contractors  at  a yearly  cost  of  ^1,600.  To  sweep  the 
roads  the  Vestry  employs  three  horse-brooms,  eighteen 
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scavengers,  and  sixteen  orderly-boys ; and  the  4,639  van- 
loads and  526  cart-loads  resulting  from  their  labours  are 
tipped  into  barges  at  Paddington  canal  basin. 

Paddington  does  its  own  work.  In  the  wharf  by  the 
canal-side,  a hundred  yards  or  so  from  the  Vestry  Hall, 
the  chief  object  is  a huge  machine  as  large  as  a good-sized 
house,  in  which  a series  of  iron  buckets  on  each  of  three 
of  its  sides  are  perpetually  travelling  heavenward  like  the 
mill-sacks  in  a German  toy.  The  carts  shoot  their  loads 
on  to  a wide  iron  grating,  the  rubbish  falls  through  on  to 
other  gratings,  to  be  shaken  about  and  sifted  and  sorted 
and  carried  aloft,  and  sifted  and  sorted  again,  and  rattled 
out  into  qualities,  and  dropped  from  a lofty  shoot  into  the 
barges  moored  at  the  wharf.  A queer-looking  affair  is 
this  dredger-like  machine  with  the  flat  iron  buckets  con- 
tinually ascending,  amid  such  a clanking,  jingling  and 
shivering  as  though  something  serious  had  happened  in  its 
hidden  interior.  The  machine  is  not  a recent  invention; 
it  was  one  of  the  fixtures  in  the  yard  when  the  Vestry  took 
it  over  from  a contractor ; and  it  is  said  to  do  its  work 
efficiently,  though  around  its  base  are  the  familiar  pickers 
with  their  fillers  and  leading  ladies. 

The  sifting  of  this  Paddington  dust  is  duly  tabulated. 
The  year’s  picking  yielded,  among  other  things,  1 5 tons 
of  coals,  63  tons  6 cwt.  of  bones,  100  tons  of  rags,  59  tons 
4 cwt.  of  old  iron,  5 tons  13  cwt.  of  miscellaneous  metal, 
13  tons  14  cwt.  of  white  glass,  and  52  tons  of  black  glass. 
In  1886,  20,600  tons  of  dust  were  collected,  and  the 
materials  when  sorted  out  were  in  the  following  propor- 
tions per  1,000  tons  : — ashes  536  tons,  cinders  288  tons, 
soft  core  (being  animal  and  vegetable  refuse)  142  tons, 
hard  core  (being  broken  pottery,  &c.)  29  tons,  coals  i\ 
ton,  bones  2 J tons,  rags  4%  tons,  old  iron  3^  tons,  brass, 
pewter,  &c.,  5 cwt.,  white  glass  15  cwt.,  black  glass  25  tons. 
It  is  curious  to  compare  a fair  sample  of  London  refuse 
like  this  with  the  refuse  of  a large  provincial  town.  At 
Manchester,  for  instance,  the  proportions  per  1,000  tons 
are  as  follows  : — ashes  and  excreta  in  pails,  645  tons ; dust 
and  cinders,  345 \ tons;  fish  and  bones,  i|  ton;  dogs, 
cats,  hens,  rabbits,  &c.,  10  cwt. ; boots,  rags,  hats,  paper, 
&c.,  10  cwt.;  vegetable  refuse,  10  cwt.;  glass,  pottery, 
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bricks,  &c.,  6 tons;  old  iron  and  tinware,  io  cwt.  ‘There 
is  considerable  difference  in  the  nature  of  town  refuse 
under  different  circumstances/  says  Mr.  Codrington; 
‘ where  coal  is  cheap  a large  proportion  of  cinders  and 
unburned  fuel  might  be  expected,  but  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  People  who  burn  their  own  coal  are  generally 
less  wasteful  than  a higher  class  of  population  at  the  mercy 
of  servants,  and  this  is  often  shown  in  different  quarters 
of  the  same  town.  The  superintendents  from  several  large 
towns,  who  visited  with  me  a dust-yard  near  the  west  end 
of  London,  expressed  surprise  at  the  large  quantity  of 
cinders  and  coal  in  the  refuse.  In  Glasgow,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  said  to  be  most  cinders  in  the  ashes  from 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  city.’  One  distinguished  foreign 
guest  was  most  amused  at  the  Paddington  yard  at  the 
number  of  unemptied  medicine  bottles  among  the  ‘white 
glass.’ 

Besides  the  20,000  loads  of  house  refuse,  Paddington 
has  to  provide  for  23,000  loads  of  street  scrapings.  The 
‘ slop  ’ is  in  wet  weather  disposed  of  in  an  ingenious  way. 
A dock  is  built,  approached  by  an  inclined  plane,  in 
which  the  planks  are  three  or  four  inches  apart,  the 
intervals  being  stuffed  with  straw.  The  slop  is  tipped 
into  the  dock,  the  water  filters  away  through  the  straw 
lines,  and  the  sediment  sinks  into  solidity,  to  be  barged 
away  at  a cheap  rate — so  cheap  a rate  indeed  as  to  be 
almost  a gift.  So  difficult  is  all  refuse  to  be  got  rid  of 
now  that  the  more  or  less  supposititious  ‘ brickfields  ’ are 
under  a cloud. 

This  slop-dock  treatment  is  much  on  the  lines  of  the 
plan  adopted  at  Newington,  where  the  Vestry  is  quite 
famous  for  its  ‘ mixture.’  The  Newington  mixture  is 
thus  made.  A bed  of  old  straw  is  laid  eight  inches  deep ; 
on  this  is  shot  the  soft  core  with  all  the  paper  and  rags, 
just  as  received  ; then  the  old  straw  is  heaped  up  at  the 
edges  to  form  a tank  four  feet  deep.  Into  this  in  wet 
weather  the  slops  are  emptied  and  dry  dust  is  sprinkled 
on  the  top,  and  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a week,  when 
the  soft  core  is  rotted  and  the  water  has  drained  away. 
The  passengers  by  the  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  can 
see  the  mixture  in  progress  any  day  by  the  side  of  the 
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line  near  Walworth  Road  Station.  The  yard  communi- 
cates with  the  rail,  and  the  stuff  thus  made  into  decent 
manure  is  sent  away  in  trucks  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Meopham,  in  Kent.  To  the  same  place,  which  is  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  London,  the  house  refuse  from 
Clapham  is  sent,  the  amount  of  the  Clapham  contribution 
being  over  6,000  tons  per  year.  Clapham  is  part  of  that 
extensive  area  known  as  the  Wandsworth  District  Board 
of  Works,  which,  before  Battersea  set  up  its  ‘destructor’ 
and  Clapham  carted  to  Newington,  had  to  clear  the 
dustbins — by  contract — along  105  miles  of  roadway. 

At  Islington,  which  has  done  its  own  work  since  1875, 
there  is  another  mode  of  treatment ; the  sweepings  are 
washed  for  the  sake  of  the  sand.  This  sand  is  the  result 
of  the  detrition  of  the  granite  and  flint  which  form  the 
blocks  and  metal  of  the  roads.  It  consists  of  sharply 
broken  angular  fragments  of  quartz. 

The  sand  of  the  sea-shore  or  of  the  river-bed,  either 
in  its  course  of  formation  to-day,  or  completed  and 
embedded  in  due  order  among  the  stratified  rocks, 
consists  of  rounded,  or  at  most,  subangular  grains,  as  a 
peep  through  any  lens  will  show.  Such  rounded  sands 
have  their  uses  in  our  industries,  but  for  all  purposes  of 
cutting  they  cannot  hold  their  own  for  a moment  with 
the  sand  from  the  road  grit.  And  among  marble-cutters 
and  stone-workers  the  sharp  sand  of  Islington  is  in 
increasing  demand.  To  deal  with  the  grit,  there  are  at 
Ashburton  Grove  three  brick-built  wash-mills,  and  a 
12  horse-power  steam  engine,  with  brick  receivers,  &c., 
&c.  And  the  work  pays.  It  is  the  only  item  for  which 
the  returns  increase.  In  1885,  Islington  sold  its  sand  for 
^393;  in  1888,  the  sales  realised  £ 614 . 

A strong  contrast  this  to  the  course  of  the  ashes 
market ! In  1885,  Islington  sold  its  ashes  for  ^852  ; in 
1888,  all  it  could  get  was  £121  \ And  how  insignificant 
are  these  items  compared  to  the  total  cost ! To  cleanse 
Islington  the  annual  expenditure  is  over  ^2 1,000.  It 
takes  60  carts,  and  207  men,  and  the  last  year’s  work  ran 
to  39*362  loads  of  dust,  and  41,532  loads  of  sweepings. 

This  washing  of  the  sweepings  of  streets  appeared  to 
be  so  promising  that,  in  1885,  a series  of  experiments 
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was  conducted  at  the  Kensington  parish  wharf  with  a 
view  of  discovering  from  which  roads  the  most  profitable 
refuse  came.  Six  samples  were  washed — a cubic  yard  of 
each.  Dry  sweepings  from  a wood-paved  street  yielded 
four  cubic  feet  of  sand,  half  a foot  of  shingle,  a quarter 
of  a foot  of  stones,  and  thirteen  feet  of  vegetable  matter, 
consisting  chiefly  of  horse  dung,  leaves,  and  bits  of  hay. 
Wet  sweepings  from  the  same  sort  of  road  yielded  two 
cubic  feet  of  coarse  sand,  a quarter  of  a foot  of  pebbles, 
and  fifteen  cubic  feet  of  vegetable  matter.  Dry  sweepings 
from  a macadamised  road  yielded  eight  cubic  feet  of 
coarse  sand,  half  a foot  of  fine  sand,  a foot  of  pebbles, 
an  eighth  of  a foot  of  stones,  and  eight  feet  of  vegetable 
matter ; while  the  wet  slop  from  the  same  road  yielded  six 
cubic  feet  of  coarse  sand,  a quarter  of  a foot  of  fine  sand, 
a foot  of  pebbles  and  stones,  and  six  feet  of  vegetable 
matter.  From  flint  roads  came  a very  different  return. 
The  dry  sweepings  yielded  fifteen  cubic  feet  of  coarse 
sand,  a foot  of  fine  sand,  two  feet  of  pebbles,  half  a foot 
of  stones,  and  six  feet  of  vegetable  matter  ; while  the  slop 
yielded  seven  and  a half  feet  of  coarse  sand,  half  a foot 
of  fine  sand,  a foot  and  a half  of  pebbles,  a quarter  of  a 
foot  of  stones,  and  five  feet  of  vegetable  matter.  In 
each  case  the  balance  of  the  twenty-seven  cubic  feet 
passed  away  with  the  overflow.  To  wash  the  flint 
sweepings  cost  two  shillings  a yard ; to  wash  the  maca- 
dam samples  cost  threepence  more ; to  wash  the  wood 
sweepings  cost  sixpence  more  than  that.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  yield  from  the  dry  flint  was  three-quarters 
valuable  to  one-quarter  waste ; from  the  wet  flint,  two- 
fifths  valuable  to  three-fifths  waste ; from  the  dry 
macadam,  it  was  one-third  valuable  to  two-thirds  waste  ; 
from  the  wet  macadam,  one-quarter  valuable  and  three- 
quarters  waste ; while  the  wood  sweepings,  dry,  held 
only  one-fifth  part  valuable,  and  wet  only  one-ninth  part 
valuable — from  which  it  is  clear  that,  while  it  may  pay  to 
wash  the  detritus  of  flint  roads,  it  hardly  does  so  to  wash 
that  of  wooden  ones. 

Kensington  is  a large  parish,  with  seventy-five  miles  of 
streets  under  its  control.  In  1878,  its  dust  brought  in 
.£2,318 ; in  1885,  it  fetched  £1 1 Ss. ; in  1886,  it  fetched 
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nothing ; and  nothing  is  its  present  value.  The  figures 
are  eloquent ; comment  as  to  the  fall  of  fortune  in  the 
dust-heap  is  superfluous.  Last  year  the  Kensington 
authorities  collected  over  40,000  loads  of  dust  and 
nearly  32,000  loads  of  street  sweepings,  employing  some 
260  men  in  doing  so,  and  spending  over  .£34,000. 

The  surveyor  has  given  great  attention  to  this  mighty 
dust  question,  and  his  1888  report  is  very  much  to  the 
point.  ‘ The  collection  of  ashes  and  miscellaneous  refuse 
from  nearly  22,000  inhabited  houses,  spread  over  an  area 
of  2,200  acres,  and  to  the  extent  of  40,500  loads  in  a 
single  year  is  no  light  task,’  he  says.  That  it  is  on  the 
whole  satisfactorily  performed  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fewness  of  complaints,  which,  it  may  be  said,  were  begun 
when  the  work  was  in  the  hands  of  contractors.  Com- 
paratively few  as  the  complaints  now  are,  a not  incon- 
siderable proportion  of  them  results  from  the  refusal  of 
domestic  servants  to  allow  the  refuse  to  be  removed 
when  the  periodical  call  is  made.  The  work  of  dust 
collection  has  been  systematised  by  the  division  of  the 
parish  into  districts,  and  provision  has  been  made  for 
inspection  of  dust-bins  and  oversight  of  dusting  gangs. 
A call  is  now  made  at  every  house  once  a week,  and 
further  improvement  is  scarcely  possible  until  the  objec- 
tionable practice  of  refuse  harbourage  shall  have  given 
place  to  the  only  rational  system  of  daily,  or  at  any  rate 
frequent,  collections  from  moveable  receptacles,  to  be 
provided  either  by  the  sanitary  authority  or  by  the 
householder.  In  some  portions  of  the  metropolis  the 
system  of  frequent  collection  is  in  vogue,  the  sanitary 
authority  providing  pails  for  the  temporary  storage  of  the 
dust ; and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  desirability 
of  the  system  being  made  general  by  legal  enactment, 
the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  metropolis  will  have 
been  freed  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  the  foul 
dust-bin. 

Taking  the  whole  of  London  through,  a ton  of  house 
refuse  and  street  sweepings  has  to  be  got  rid  of  each 
year  for  every  three  of  its  people.  In  other  words,  the 
cleansers  of  London  have  to  deal  with  two  pounds  of 
rubbish  per  head  per  day.  Only  two  pounds  ! But  that 
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modest  quantity,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  London’s 
population,  means  a year’s  work  of  over  1,300,000  cart- 
loads ; and  300  of  such  carts,  paraded  in  single  file, 
with  horses  complete,  would  occupy  a mile ; and  a line 
of  such  carts  laden  with  the  rubbish  of  a single  day, 
would  stretch  right  through  London  from  Poplar  to 
Hammersmith. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  LIGHTING  OF  LONDON. 


,ONDON  is  lighted  by  gas,  by  petroleum,  by 
candles,  by  electricity,  and  by  a few  odds  and 
ends  with  which  we  need  not  at  present  concern 
ourselves.  The  chief  work  is  done  by  gas,  and  the 
amount  of  that  luminant  consumed  in  the  London  area 
runs  into  large  figures.  The  Metropolitan  Gas  Companies 
— officially  so  called — are  three  in  number ; they  are  the 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  the  South  Metropolitan 
Company,  and  the  much  smaller  Commercial  Company ; 
but  these  only  do  the  larger  proportion  of  the  work. 
Around  their  districts,  and  branching  into  them,  are 
many  minor  companies  whose  output  must  be  included 
in  any  estimate  of  the  consumption.  Taking  all  the 
companies  together,  we  shall  find  that  London  takes  over 
29,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  year,  led  through  its 
streets  in  over  3,800  miles  of  mains,  and  obtained  from 
over  2,850,000  tons  of  coal.  If  this  coal  were  stacked  in 
one  place  it  would  form  a rectangular  heap  about  as  long 
and  broad  and  high  as  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  including 
the  lightning  conductor  on  the  cross.  Let  us  remember 
this.  It  may  serve  us  in  good  stead  when  we  are  con- 
sidering how  fast  our  misguided  country  is  using  up  its 
stores  of  energy. 
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The  lion’s  share  of  this  great  work  is  done  by  the  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company,  who  light  over  60  square 
miles  and  own  over  1,800  miles  of  main.  They  are  an 
amalgamation  of  many  companies,  and  their  works  are 
scattered  all  over  London.  They  have  storage  stations 
at  Agar  Town,  Bethnal  Green,  Battersea,  Vauxhall,  and 
Horseferry  Road.  They  have  the  works  of  the  old 
Imperial  Company  at  Bromley,  Shoreditch,  Fulham,  and 
St.  Pancras  ; the  old  Great  Central  works  at  Bow ; the 
Independent  works  at  Haggerston ; the  Nine  Elms 
works  of  the  old  London ; the  Pimlico  works  of  the 
Equitable  ; and  the  Kensal  Green  works  of  the  Western. 
But  at  Beckton,  their  largest  station,  as  much  gas  is  made 
as  at  all  these  works  put  together ; and  the  Beckton  gas 
will  be  found  lighting  the  London  lamps  fifteen  miles 
away  from  where  it  was  made.  From  Beckton  to 
Horseferry  Road  run  two  mains.  These  mains  are  each 
four  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  alone  sufficient  to  show 
what  Beckton  can  do. 

Beckton  is  approached  across  a waste,  shaggy  flat,  the 
Gas  Company’s  1 reserve,’  cut  up  into  squares  by  black 
roads  and  sluggish  drains,  in  which,  curiously  enough, 
flourishes  the  Michaelmas  daisy.  There  is  room  enough 
and  to  spare.  The  works  are  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  extend  over  an  area  as  large  as  Clapham  Common. 
They  are  named  after  Mr.  Simon  Beck,  who  was 
governor  of  the  Chartered  Gas  Company  at  the  time  of 
their  projection.  Then  their  site  was  a swamp,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  go  down  forty  feet  to  find  a foundation ; 
now  there  are  no  firmer  buildings  or  busier  colony  on 
Gallions  Reach.  Standing  out  four  hundred  feet  into 
the  Thames  is  a jetty  twenty-eight  feet  above  high-water 
mark,  and  giving  sufficient  frontage  for  1 2,000  tons  of  coal 
to  be  unloaded  in  the  twenty-four  hours  by  the  aid  of  the 
steam  and  hydraulic  machinery  with  which  the  ’tween 
decks  is  loaded.  And  the  coal,  as  it  is  lifted  aloft  by  the 
cranes,  three  to  each  collier,  is  shot  into  railway  trucks 
and  run  at  high-level  into  the  works. 

There  is  little  mystery  in  the  manufacture  of  gas.  The 
coal  is  cooked  in  retorts,  and  every  ton,  there  or  there- 
abouts, gives  off  10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  12  sacks  of 
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coke,  io  gallons  of  tar,  14  gallons  of  ammoniacal  liquor, 
and  1 cwt.  of  breeze.  The  furnaces  are  lighted  and 
worked  up  to  a white  heat.  In  three  days,  perhaps,  they 
will  be  ready.  The  retorts,  long,  circular  or  D-shaped 
ovens  of  firebrick  made  up  of  a centre  and  ends  and 
closed  in  by  iron  doors,  are  arranged  on  the  benches  in 
each  furnace-arch  in  fives,  or  sevens,  or  nines,  and  from 
above  each  door  rises  a pipe  to  the  hydraulic  main.  The 
feeding  of  the  retorts  with  the  proper  mixture  of  ordinary 
coal  and  cannel  is  not  an  operation  requiring  a high  grade 
of  intelligence.  A long  scoop,  like  a cheese-taster,  is  laid 
on  the  stone  floor  and  filled  with  ‘ nubbly  bits  ’ ; and 
the  taster  is  thrust  into  the  retort,  turned  over,  and 
withdrawn.  No  wonder  that  human  muscle  is  being 
replaced  by  gearing  worked  by  compressed  air.  In  this 
mechanical  contrivance  the  coal  is  shot  or  elevated  into 
a hopper ; the  hopper  fills  a feeding-trough  that  fits  the 
retort ; the  retort-door  is  thrown  open,  the  feeder  is 
introduced,  and  its  grooves  opening,  shed  their  contents 
into  the  fiery  oven.  Twice  the  feeder  is  thrust  in  from 
each  end  of  the  twenty-feet  retort,  and  the  coal  is  spread 
evenly  all  along.  Then  the  doors  are  closed,  and  in 
four,  five,  or  six  hours,  according  to  the  temperature,  the 
coal  will  have  lost  all  that  is  worth  taking  from  it.  Then 
the  door  is  opened,  the  coke  drawn  and  run  out,  to  be 
cooled  at  the  bed  and  broken  up,  and  come  back  to  feed 
the  furnace,  so  that  the  retort  can  be  said  to  be  heated 
by  the  coke  it  has  previously  made — not  by  all  the  coke, 
of  course,  for  a good  deal  is  sold  to  the  public  and  forms 
one  of  the  profitable  waste  products.  The  Gas  Light 
Company  uses  1,880,000  tons  of  coal,  and  sells  nearly 
1,300,000  chaldrons  of  coke  in  a year. 

At  Beckton  there  are  twelve  retort-houses,  the  largest 
being  510  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide,  and  having  45 
beds  each  of  nine  retorts,  making  405  in  all.  On  each 
side  are  two  lines  of  standard  gauge  railway,  one  over 
the  other — the  high-level  for  the  incoming  coal,  the  low- 
level  for  the  outgoing  coke.  It  is  warm  work  in  the 
retort-house;  the  half-naked  stokers  are  as  shiny  as 
negroes  and  almost  as  black,  for  the  perspiration  clothes 
them  with  a skin-tight  coat  of  moisture  that  lets  no  speck 
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of  dust  pass  by.  And  the  labour  is  heavy;  on  the 
average  a Beckton  stoker  deals  with  4 tons  8 cwt.  22  lb. 
of  coal  per  day. 

The  hydraulic  main  into  which  the  ascending  tubes 
from  the  retorts  deliver  is  a huge  pipe,  half-full  of  slowly- 
running  water,  in  which  the  gas  is  received  and  the  tar 
and  other  products  are  condensed.  It  leads  out  to  the 
pipe-condensers,  and  there  the  gas  travels  in  a labyrinth 
until  its  temperature  has  been  considerably  reduced,  and 
the  naphthalin  difficulty  minimised.  Along  the  labyrinth 
it  is  sucked  by  the  exhauster,  its  pressure  being  regulated 
by  governors  at  occasional  intervals.  And  then  it  is 
cooled  down  and  passes  the  exhauster,  which  is  practically 
an  air-pump.  Up  to  it  the  gas  is  sucked,  from  it  onwards 
the  gas  is  driven  to  undergo  its  purification.  It  is  washed 
by  being  sent  through  the  bubbling  water  that  forms  the 
ammoniacal  liquor,  of  which  the  three  metropolitan  gas 
companies  make  eighty  million  gallons  a year.  It  is 
scrubbed  from  the  ammoniacal  gases  by  being  driven  up 
towers  filled  with  wet  coke  or  honeycombed  with  thin 
deal  boards  or  by  some  other  contrivance.  It  is  purified 
from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  being  driven  through 
‘ grids  ’ of  slaked  lime,  and  sometimes  it  is  passed 
through  oxide  of  iron.  And  finally  it  goes  through  a 
meter  as  big  as  a railway  carriage,  and  enters  the  gas- 
holder. At  Beckton  the  largest  holders  contain  two 
millions  of  cubic  feet ; at  the  new  East  Greenwich  works 
of  the  South  Metropolitan  Company  there  is  one  holding 
eight  million  cubic  feet,  the  largest  in  the  world ; at  the 
Old  Kent  Road  works  of  the  same  company  there  is  one 
holding  five  and  a half  million  cubic  feet.  This  last  is  a 
familiar  object  to  the  South  Londoner,  and  quite  a 
famous  holder  in  its  way.  It  cost  ^47,000,  and  is  in 
three  lifts  of  208^  211,  and  214  feet  respectively,  each 
ring  being  about  53  feet  deep. 

With  it  we  may  as  well  end  our  rapid  survey,  in  which 
we  have  advisedly  steered  clear  of  tests  and  by-paths. 
From  the  holder  the  mains  run  into  the  road,  but  as  the 
gas  passes  the  gate  of  the  works  it  has  to  undergo  a final 
examination.  It  must  go  out  at  a certain  pressure,  and  a 
battery  of  gauges  and  appliances  are  here  to  qualify  it 
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accordingly.  It  must  be  of  a certain  lighting  standard, 
and  so  it  feeds  a light  that  is  not  only  perennial,  like  the 
sacred  lamps  of  old,  but,  unlike  them,  is  in  constant 
comparison  with  a photometer,  that  it  may  be  kept  up  to 
the  mark.  It  must  contain  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  to  ensure  this  there  are  hung  in  its  path  two  little 
slips  of  white  acetate  of  lead  paper,  which  would  instantly 
turn  black  with  anger  at  the  approach  of  so  obnoxious 
an  intruder.  We  need  follow  gas  no  further;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  London  bill  amounts  to  rather  over 
^4, 000,000  a year. 

Next  in  importance  to  gas  as  a luminant  stands 
petroleum,  the  consumption  of  which  has  increased  so 
enormously  of  late  years.  Close  upon  a hundred  million 
gallons  are  now  yearly  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom, and  to  this  should  be  added  the  unfortunately 
decreasing  output  of  the  Scotch  companies.  The  wells 
of  America  and  the  springs  of  Baku  have  almost  swamped 
the  home  industry ; but  they  have  made  petroleum  so 
cheap  that  it  is  becoming  a dangerous  rival  to  gas,  not 
only  as  regards  cheapness,  but  as  regards  power  of  light. 
A year  or  two  ago  Gravesend,  having  to  choose  between 
gas  and  oil  for  street-lighting,  deliberately  chose  oil  as 
being  cheaper  and  giving  a better  light  for  the  money. 
Even  in  the  London  area  there  are  streets  lighted  by 
petroleum.  And  the  recent  improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment of  petroleum,  in  its  gaseous  as  well  as  in  its  liquid 
state,  show  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  limit  of  its 
excellence,  and  that  for  hydro-carbon  there  is  indeed  a 
good  time  coming.  But  on  petroleum,  as  on  the  by- 
products of  gas  manufacture,  we  might  fill  pages,  and 
that  is  not  our  immediate  purpose  here.  Petroleum  is 
used  for  so  many  purposes  now,  that  the  amount  con- 
sumed for  lighting  alone  is  not  easily  arrived  at.  Often 
4,000,000  gallons  at  a time  are  stored  at  one  spot  in  the 
metropolis,  but  what  the  metropolitan  consumption  is 
can  only  be  guessed  at.  We  shall  be  well  within  the 
mark  in  estimating  it  at  10,000,000  gallons. 

As  regards  candles  we  are  in  the  same  difficulty.  No 
statistics  exist  which  would  enable  us  to  apportion  the 
London  share.  Over  36,000  tons  of  candles  are  made 
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in  the  kingdom  in  a year,  and  an  increasing  number  of 
candles  are  imported  to  be  set  against  the  amount  of 
British  exports,  chiefly  to  the  colonies.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  gas  consumption  is  represented  by  a 
burner  per  head,  and  that  the  candle  consumption  has 
now  dropped  till  it  averages  but  a pound  to  every  gallon 
of  mineral  oil.  If  this  be  correct,  London  would  take 
over  4,000  tons,  which  seems  to  be  rather  too  liberal  an 
allowance.  However,  we  may  include  in  the  amount  the 
colza  and  other  vegetable  oils,  and  so  put  ourselves  on 
the  right  side. 

The  minor  luminants  we  can  afford  to  disregard. 
Practically,  oil  is  the  light  of  the  poor,  and  gas  the  light 
of  the  well-to-do ; but  that  gas  will  eventually  have  to 
give  electricity  a large  share  in  its  lighting  dominion  is 
inevitable. 

The  electric  light  has  passed  through  all  the  stages 
needful  for  success  in  these  days.  It  has  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  over-advertising,  patent-evading,  and  shareholder- 
plucking,  and,  apparently  subsiding  overwhelmed,  has 
risen  with  new  vigour  and  begun  its  business  career  on  a 
foundation  of  ruined  reputations  in  that  quiet,  steady- 
growing way  distinctive  of  a solid  industry.  With  the 
late  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  it  entered  on  a new  stage. 
The  report  of  Major  Marindin  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
lighting  of  London. 

The  inquiry  was  held,  it  will  be  remembered,  under 
the  Electric  Lighting  Acts  of  1882  and  1888,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  applications  of  some  thirteen  companies  for 
provisional  orders  and  licences  to  supply  electricity — or 
‘ energy/  as  it  is  thought  best  to  call  it — in  different 
districts  of  the  metropolis.  The  report  is  worth  reading. 
In  its  ‘ Recommendations  ’ it  allotted  to  the  London 
Electric  Supply  Association  all  that  part  of  St.  Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields  lying  south  of  the  Strand  and  west  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane,  all  Westminster  north  of  Victoria  Street, 
except  the  small  portion  west  of  St.  George’s  Hanover 
Square ; all  St.  James’s,  and  all  St.  George’s  Hanover 
Square,  and  Chelsea ; and  on  the  south  of  the  Thames, 
Greenwich,  Rotherhithe,  Bermondsey,  Southwark,  and 
that  part  of  Lambeth  north  of  Westminster  Bridge  Road. 
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To  the  Metropolitan  Electric  Supply  Company  were 
allotted  St.  Giles’s,  St.  George’s  Bloomsbury,  Holborn, 
St.  Sepulchre’s,  Hatton  Garden,  Soho,  Covent  Garden, 
the  Savoy,  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  St.  Marylebone,  St.  Mary 
Lambeth,  Clapham,  and  Streatham ; and  to  the  same 
company  was  allotted  that  part  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields  east  of  Northumberland  Avenue,  Charing  Cross, 
and  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  By  this  arrangement  the  only 
area  in  which  there  will  be  two  competing  alternating  cur- 
rent companies  is  in  North  Lambeth,  where  such  a state 
of  affairs  could  not  well  be  avoided,  owing  to  the  outlying 
southerly  territory  claimed  by  the  Metropolitan.  Ken- 
sington and  Knightsbridge  were  shared  among  the  House- 
to-House  Electric  Light  Supply  Company,  the  Kensing- 
ton and  Knightsbridge  Electric  Lighting  Company,  the 
Notting  Hill  Electric  Lighting  Company,  and  the  Chel- 
sea Electricity  Supply  Company.  To  the  Westminster 
Electric  Supply  Corporation  was  given  a share  in  West- 
minster. For  Paddington  and  St.  Pancras  there  was  no 
grant  recommended,  as  those  parishes  had  expressed 
their  intention  of  carrying  out  their  electric  lighting 
for  themselves.  Since  the  report  the  City  authorities 
have  divided  up  their  important  territory,  and  given  the 
western  third  to  the  Metropolitan  Company,  the  centre  to 
the  Anglo-Brush  Company,  and  the  east  to  the  London 
Electric  Supply,  under  which  three  contracts  395  arc 
lamps  are  to  take  the  place  in  the  thoroughfares  of  1,730 
gas-lamps,  and  give  more  than  double  the  light  at  less 
than  double  the  cost.  And  there  have  been  other  ad- 
vances ; among  them  Clerkenwell  and  Newington  have 
been  assigned  to  the  London.  Many  of  these  allot- 
ments have  been  begun  upon,  and  there  are  very  few  that 
will  not  be  taken  up.  In  the  year  1890  there  were  115 
applications  for  lighting  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Of 
these  the  London  was  responsible  for  41,  the  Metropolitan 
for  6,  and  the  House-to-House  for  20,  mostly  for  the 
outlying  districts.  One  sign  of  the  times  is  noteworthy. 
Among  the  479  applications  for  the  whole  country,  three 
were  from  gas  companies,  who  propose  to  combine  the 
old  and  new  lights,  and  supply  their  customers  with 
either. 
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By  far  the  largest  of  the  companies  is  the  London 
Electric  Supply  Corporation,  to  which  the  main  share  in 
lighting  the  metropolis  has  been  assigned.  Their  central 
station  at  Deptford  is  not  only  the  largest  in  the  country, 
but  it  is — and  for  some  time  will  probably  continue  to  be 
— the  largest  in  the  world.  On  the  Continent  every 
capital  has  its  light-station,  and  there  is  hardly  a town  in 
the  United  States  which  has  not  its  installation;  but 
nothing  on  so  large  a scale  as  the  Deptford  works  has  as 
yet  been  thought  of  out  of  Britain. 

In  1884  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  made  up  his  mind  to 
light  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  by  electricity.  ‘ Put  down 
twice  the  machinery,  produce  twice  the  current  you 
require,  and  let  me  have  what  you  can  spare.’  So  said  a 
neighbour.  Other  neighbours  joined  in,  and  the  instal- 
lation began  to  grow.  The  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Lord 
Wantage  joined  Sir  Coutts,  and  the  private  company 
familiarly  known  as  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  Company  was 
formed.  Still  the  demand  grew,  and  ‘ Sir  Coutts  Lind- 
say and  Co.,  Limited,’  developed  into  the  London  Elec- 
tric Supply  Corporation,  working  from  the  Grosvenor  no 
less  than  33,000  lamps,  and  lighting  an  area  extending 
from  Regent’s  Park  to  the  Thames,  and  from  Knights- 
bridge  to  the  Corporation  Griffin.  Now  the  Grosvenor 
is  to  become  a mere  subsidiary  station,  and  the  main 
work  is  to  be  done  at  Deptford,  and  extend  over  a radius 
of  thirteen  miles. 

The  two  systems,  the  old  and  the  new,  are  thus 
brought  into  keen  contrast  on  London’s  great  highway. 
Approaching  the  City  by  the  river,  Beckton  with  its  two 
hundred  acres  lies  to  the  right ; Deptford  with  its  four 
acres  to  the  left.  Beckton  takes  its  30,000  tons  of  coal 
a week ; Deptford  in  full  swTing  will  take  but  3,000 ; and 
while  Beckton  is  supplying  its  half  million  of  lights, 
Deptford  will  supply  just  double  as  many. 

The  Deptford  engine-house,  as  it  at  present  stands, 
is  a wonder.  It  is  100  feet  high  from  the  floor  to  the 
roof,  195  feet  long,  and  two  cricket  pitches  across.  The 
boiler-house  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  is  70  feet 
broad,  and  contains  boilers  now  giving  steam  for  engines 
of  13,000  horse-power ; these  are  the  first  instalment  of 
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a series  which  will  soon  be  ready  to  give  65,000  horse- 
power, and  then  be  duplicated.  These  boilers  are  on 
two  floors,  the  upper  floor  being  supported  on  pillars  30 
feet  high;  and  above  this  upper  floor  is  another  floor 
similarly  supported  on  30-feet  pillars,  which  will  contain 
the  store  of  coal,  which  will  be  supplied  to  the  furnaces 
by  means  of  vertical  shoots  running  through  the  centres 
of  the  floors  of  the  upper  boilers  to  the  lower  ones. 
From  this  lofty  coal-yard,  a high-level  railway  will  rur 
out  on  to  the  wharf,  so  that  the  steam  colliers  will  be 
unloaded  direct  into  the  trucks,  and  the  trucks  run  at 
once  to  shoot  their  contents  on  to  the  top  storey. 

Each  battery  of  six  boilers  is  placed  in  connection  with 
four  sets  of  ‘ economisers  ’ ; the  steam  from  the  boilers  is 
gathered  in  steam-drums  above  the  ordinary  water-drums, 
and  the  steam-pipes  leading  to  the  engines  are  in  dupli- 
cate. At  each  end  of  the  boiler-room  is  a chimney  shaft 
— not  a tall,  slender  cylinder,  but  a massive  square  tower 
130  feet  high,  pierced  by  four  flues.  Besides  the  high- 
level  line,  there  is  a low-level  railroad,  starting  from  the 
river  and  running  through  the  middle  of  the  buildings ; 
and  at  right-angles  to  this,  50  feet  and  more  overhead, 
run  two  travelling  cranes,  one  lifting  50  tons,  the  other 
25  tons. 

The  engine-room  is  divided  into  halves  by  a row  of  tall 
columns  supporting  the  roof  and  these  cranes.  In  the 
half  near  the  river  are  two  dynamos,  each  driven  by  a 
1,500  horse-power  engine.  In  the  half  away  from  the 
river  are  to  be  two  large  dynamos,  each  driven  by  a 
10,000  horse-power  engine.  What  the  large  dynamos 
will  look  like  when  set  up  can  be  seen  from  a dividing- 
engine  on  the  floor,  on  which  the  semi-circumference  of 
one  of  the  armatures  is  being  spaced  out.  The  circle  is 
46  feet  across — the  biggest  thing  ever  projected  in  electric 
engineering,  and  a sort  of  Laxey  wheel  among  dynamos. 
The  engines  and  dynamos  are  combined  in  such  a manner 
that  this  46-feet  armature  will  be  driven  direct,  and  act 
as  a flywheel.  The  crank-shafts,  of  which  three  were 
cast  at  Beardmore’s,  are  the  largest  castings  ever  made 
in  Scotland.  They  are  over  36  feet  long  and  a yard  in 
diameter,  and  each  in  the  rough  weighs  7 5 tons.  When 
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these  great  engines  are  going  at  full  power  they  will  each 
supply  current  for  200,000  lights.  And  all  further  engines 
are  to  be  of  this  size.  Up  to  a certain  limit,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  larger  the  generator  the  more  economically 
it  can  be  worked.  Whether  the  limit  has  been  exceeded 
in  these  giant  machines  remains  to  be  discovered. 

Even  the  small  dynamos  in  the  north-western  corner, 
driven  by  the  1,500  horse-power  engines,  are  the  largest 
electrical  generators  yet  built.  They  each  supply  25,000 
lights;  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  dynamos,  which  have 
hitherto  held  pride  of  place  as  yielding  the  highest 
electrical  efficiency,  supplying  only  15,000  lights.  The 
armatures  are  14  feet  6 inches  in  diameter,  and  are 
mounted  direct  over  one  end  of  the  driving-pulleys, 
which  are  7 feet  6 inches  in  diameter  and  8 feet  wide. 
The  machines  are  of  the  Ferranti  type — Mr.  Ferranti  is 
the  company’s  engineer  and  the  designer  of  these  Dept- 
ford works — and  the  copper-ribboned  armatures  are  as 
usual  thin,  so  that  the  magnet-poles  are  very  close  and 
the  field  of  force  intense.  One  safety  appliance  is  re- 
markable— the  brushes  are  in  a box  magnetically  locked, 
so  that  as  long  as  the  current  is  passing  they  cannot  be 
got  at.  Between  these  dynamos  and  the  wall  are  three 
‘ exciters  ’ of  the  Kapp  pattern,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  central  railway  is  a space  reserved  for  condensing- 
engines,  but  temporarily  occupied  by  steam  tools,  among 
them  the  largest  planing-machine  yet  made,  taking  20 
feet  horizontal  and  20  feet  vertical.  When  the  engine- 
room  is  complete  it  will  contain  a special  winding-engine 
and  barring-engine,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  46-feet 
dynamos  will  be  taken  to  pieces  in  a minute  and  a half. 
In  the  small  engines  now  erected,  the  facilities  for  slip- 
ping them  apart  are  distinguishing  features ; the  heavier 
pieces  rest  on  sliding-beds,  and  are  held  in  position  by 
a few  powerful  screws,  which  can  be  loosened  in  an 
instant  and  drop  down  into  grooves,  so  as  to  clear  the 
slide  at  once. 

The  hall  has  been  designed  and  the  machinery  placed 
so  that,  from  an  elevated  gallery,  the  engineer  will  have 
the  whole  in  view  at  all  times — and  a wonderful  sight  it 
will  be.  No  wonder  that  ‘ the  making  of  the  lightning  ’ 
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on  such  a scale  has  caused  the  timid  to  fear  that 
the  1 attraction  ’ may  be  rather  in  excess  at  Deptford, 
and  that  the  ‘ influence  ’ may  be  over-strong.  Such 
an  amount  of  power  will  never  before  have  been 
gathered  on  so  small  an  area — never,  that  is,  since 
Laurie’s  Norbert  went  flying  moon  wards  with  the  Peak 
of  Tehbali. 

And  all  from  the  spinning  of  a wheel ! Fifty-eight 
years  ago  Faraday  discovered  electro-magnetic  induction ; 
that  currents  could  be  induced  in  a closed  circuit  either 
by  moving  magnets  near  it,  or  by  moving  the  circuit 
across  the  field,  or  by  a current  with  changing  strength. 
His  discovery  suggested  the  magneto-electric  machine, 
Pixii’s  being  the  first,  in  1833.  Two-and-twenty  years 
ago  Siemens  and  Wheatstone  independently  found  that 
a coil  rotating  between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet 
would,  from  the  feeble  residual  magnetism,  induce  a 
small  current,  which,  when  transmitted  through  the 
coils  of  the  electro-magnet,  might  exalt  its  magnetism,  and 
so  prepare  it  to  induce  still  stronger  currents ; and  from 
this  discovery  came  the  dynamo  of  which  in  the  colossal 
Ferrantis  we  have  the  latest  and  largest  development. 

And  now,  having  got  this  tremendous  current,  how  is 
it  distributed?  The  trunk  main  is  made  at  Deptford. 
It  is  in  20-feet  lengths  and  is  2J  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
First,  a copper  tube  is  taken,  and  in  a lathe-like  apparatus 
which  is  fitted  with  a long  trough,  it  is  covered  with  the 
insulating  material  and  taped  in  spirals ; then  the 
insulated  tube  is  thrust  into  a larger  copper  tube  and 
the  long  bar  is  drawn  as  if  it  were  wire,  so  that  the 
copper  case  and  the  insulating  material  are  pressed  hard 
and  compact  on  to  the  conducting  tube  ; then  the  outer 
tube  is  coated  with  another  eighth  of  an  inch  of  insulator, 
and  this  in  its  turn  is  pressed  into  a steel  pipe,  to  protect 
the  whole  from  injury.  This  is  quite  a new  form  of  cable, 
the  object  of  the  change  being  to  cut  off  all  risk  of 
danger.  If  anything  were  to  go  wrong  with  the  con- 
ductor, the  insulating  material  would  simply  be  burnt 
through,  and  by  means  of  the  casing  connection  would 
immediately  and  harmlessly  be  made  with  the  ground. 
These  solid  20-feet  lengths  are  joined  by  a conical  joint 
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and  form  a continuous  bar,  and  this  bar,  ‘the  trunk 
main,’  comes  to  London  along  the  railways.  By  arrange- 
ment with  the  South-Eastern,  the  Chatham  and  Dover, 
the  Brighton  and  South  Coast,  and  the  District  Com- 
panies, the  main  is  brought  to  the  terminal  railway 
stations,  and  runs  along  the  Inner  Circle  line  to  different 
points  in  the  London  area.  This  co-operation  of  the 
railways  is  the  great  feature  of  the  London  Supply 
scheme.  The  current  leaves  Deptford  at  the  unpre- 
cedentedly high  pressure  of  10,000  volts ; at  transforming 
stations,  such  as  Ludgate  and  Charing  Cross,  it  is 
‘expanded’  to  2,500  volts,  and  taken  in  distributing 
mains  to  the  consumers’  premises ; there  it  is  again 
‘expanded,’  and  at  a pressure  of  100  volts  or  50  volts 
it  enters  the  house  and  lights  the  lamps.  The  ‘trans- 
formers ’ are  on  the  principle  of  induction  coils ; the 
primary  coil,  consisting  of  many  folds  of  thin  copper, 
receives  the  incoming  small  currents  of  high  potential ; 
the  secondary,  consisting  of  fewer  folds  of  thicker  copper, 
delivers  the  enlarged  currents  at  a lower  potential,  the 
‘ watts  ’ of  the  secondary  being  equal  in  number  to  the 
‘ watts  ’ of  the  primary,  while  the  ‘ volts  ’ of  the  secondary 
are  to  the  ‘ volts  ’ of  the  primary  as  are  the  number  of  the 
folds  in  the  two  coils. 

‘ Volts  and  watts  indeed  ! ’ says  the  wondering  reader, 
‘ and  what  are  they  ? Give  me  a definition  ! ’ A reason- 
able request,  surely ; for  was  there  not  a time  when  even 
cubic  feet  and  atmospheres  had  to  be  defined  in  the 
terms  of  some  other  mode  of  measurement  ? And  volts 
and  ohms  and  amperes  and  watts  will  soon  be  as  familiar 
to  the  London  housewife  as  pecks  and  pounds  and  feet 
and  gallons.  The  volt  is  the  practical  unit  for  the 
measurement  of  electro-motive  force,  and  without  going 
into  detail  may  be  taken  as  representing  a little  less  than 
the  amount  of  that  force  given  by  one  Daniell’s  cell. 
The  ohm  is  the  practical  unit  of  resistance.  The  ampere 
is  the  unit  of  current  obtained  by  the  potential  of  one 
volt  through  one  ohm.  The  watt  is  the  unit  of  electric 
power ; it  is  the  amount  given  by  one  ampere  working 
through  one  volt ; and  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  that 
there  are  746  watts  in  one  horse-power. 
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But  enough  of  the  London  scheme.  The  system 
adopted  by  the  Metropolitan  and  House-to-House  Com- 
panies is  the  supply  from  a number  of  generating  stations, 
in  or  near  to  the  area  lighted,  by  distributing  mains 
carrying  the  current  at  a pressure  of  from  2,000  to  1,000 
volts  to  the  consumers’  premises,  or  to  distributing  stations, 
where,  as  in  the  London  system,  it  will  be  transformed  to 
a pressure  of  100  or  50  volts.  Thus,  the  three  chief  com- 
panies are  agreed  in  supplying  high-pressure  alternating 
currents  and  transformers. 

But  at  present  it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to 
utilise  alternating  currents  for  the  purposes  of  driving 
power — to  work  a motor  a continuous  current  is  required. 
Such  a current  is  given  by  the  Chelsea  Company,  who 
have  one  generating  station  for  a considerable  area,  and 
charge  with  a pressure  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  volts  several 
accumulator  stations,  there  being  duplicate  sets  of  batteries 
at  different  points  within  the  lighting  area.  From  these 
stations  the  current  is  carried  direct  into  the  consumers’ 
premises  at  a pressure  of  100  volts,  the  supply  being  quite 
free  from  accumulators.  A continuous  current  is  also 
supplied  by  the  Kensington  and  Knightsbridge  Company, 
who  work  partly  by  accumulators  and  partly  by  dynamos, 
the  former  doing  the  whole  task  during  the  hours  of  mini- 
mum supply,  and  the  latter  being  employed  in  charging 
the  batteries  and  supplementing  the  direct  supply  from 
them  during  the  hours  of  maximum  requirement.  It 
is  this  system  which  the  Notting  Hill  Company  and 
Westminster  Company  propose  to  adopt.  The  system 
of  the  St.  James’s  and  Pall  Mall  Company  is  the  simple 
direct  one  at  low  pressure,  without  any  accumulators,  and 
available  only  over  small  radii,  so  as  to  necessitate  a 
large  number  of  generators. 

Which  of  these  systems  is  to  triumph  in  the  long  run 
time  will  show.  At  present  the  policy  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  to  allow  not  more  than  two  companies  in  the 
same  area,  one  of  these  to  supply  alternating  currents,  the 
other  continuous  ; to  make  them  lay  their  mains  in  the 
same  subways  or  conduits ; and  leave  the  fittest  in  the 
struggle  to  survive. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  LONDON  POLICE. 

& STRIKING  building  is  the  new  head-quarters 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  Massive,  bold,  and 
unmistakable,  whatever  opinion  there  may  be  as 
to  the  design,  there  can  be  no  gainsaying  that, 
from  its  granite  blocks  to  its  bricks  and  obelisks,  the 
house  of  the  seven  storeys  makes  the  most  of  its  site 
of  70,000  square  feet  at  the  Westminster  end  of  the 
Embankment.  Such  a centre  has  long  been  wanted. 

For  the  first  time  the  various  police  departments  are 
to  be  gathered  under  one  roof.  The  Chief  Com- 
missioner’s office  and  all  the  central  departments,  the 
offices  of  the  receiver,  the  surgeon,  and  the  surveyor,  the 
police  department  proper,  and  the  departments  dealing 
with  habitual  criminals,  common  lodging-houses,  smoke 
nuisances,  public  carriages,  drivers  and  conductors,  lost 
property,  and  even  the  Black  Museum — have  all  their 
places  in  the  new  building ; and  that  curious  collection 
of  converted  private  houses  known  as  Scotland  Yard 
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will  be  cleared  away  in  the  course  of  a much-needed 
improvement. 

Scotland  Yard  is  haunted  by  many  memories  which  it 
would  be  idle  to  pretend  are  otherwise  than  unpleasant 
amongst  a certain  class.  It  has  never  been  its  fate  to 
be  ‘ popular 5 in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  term.  Probably 
no  men  were  more  evilly  spoken  of  by  the  Londoners 
than  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  who  gave  it  its  name ; and 
although  John  Milton,  Inigo  Jones,  and  Christopher  Wren 
are  now  in  good  repute — being  dead — yet  they  were  held 
to  be  but  miserable  incapables  by  the  majority  of  the 
mob  when  they  were  alive  as  residents  of  Scotland  Yard. 
But  the  fine  old  saying,  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum , is 
applicable  to  both  the  famed  and  the  forgotten,  and, 
letting  bygones  be  bygones,  we  may  content  ourselves 
with  the  reflection  that  the  verdict  of  the  majority  often 
meets  with  reversal  on  post-obit  appeal. 

No  matter  how  good  a police  force  may  be,  it  is  of 
necessity  as  unpopular  as  the  law.  The  policeman  to  the 
lawless  is  the  law  personified.  He  is  what  the  school- 
master is  to  so  many  schoolboys.  His  personal  failings 
and  peculiarities  are  made  the  most  of,  and  it  even  pays 
to  treat  him  as  a butt  by  way  of  safety-valve  for  the  crowd’s 
ill-humour. 

Yet  the  policeman  is  ever  with  us.  Under  every  form 
of  government — patriarchal,  monarchical,  republican, 
democratic,  even  anarchic,  in  all  their  possible  permuta- 
tions and  combinations — the  man  that  says  ‘ Thou  shalt 
not 5 must  exist,  although  his  task  be  an  arduous  and 
thankless  one.  The  Vigilance  Committee  of  the  Hundred 
in  the  far  past  were  hated  by  those  who  were  fined  by 
them ; the  stalwart  constables  of  the  Plantagenets  were 
only  praised  by  those  they  helped ; the  old  Charlies,  as 
improved  by  the  Second  Charles,  from  whom  they  took 
their  name,  had  never  a good  word  said  of  them  by  those 
they  restrained. 

But  let  ever  the  police  be  reconstituted  and  increased 
in  efficiency,  what  a difference ! There  never  was  a 
reform  that  had  not  its  opponents  and  its  praisings  of  the 
past.  ‘Gentlemen,’  said  the  orator  in  1752,  when  the 
calendar  was  reformed  in  this  country,  ‘ the  tyrannical 
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Government  has  robbed  you  of  eleven  days  ! What  have 
they  done  with  them  ? They  have  sent  them  to  Hanover, 
gentlemen  ; yes,  to  Hanover ; and  the  miserable  Germans 
are  now  guzzling  in  the  days  that  were  stolen  from  you  P 
And  orators  as  foolish  are  not  yet  extinct. 

When  the  old  Charlies  were  threatened  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  Police  Bill,  introduced  in  the  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion session,  they  were  asserted'  to  be  almost  perfection. 
The  ‘ new  police  ’ was  a ‘ political  device,’  intended, 
among  other  surprising  things,  ‘ to  put  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  the  throne  ! ’ Called  ‘ Bobbies,’  after 
Sir  Robert,  and  ‘ Peelers  ’ by  a pun,  after  Holinshed’s 
vagabonds,  whose  name  came  in  handy  in  connection 
with  Peel,  the  new  policemen  succeeded  the  Charlies  in 
pantomimes  as  a topical  allusion,  which  has  continued 
even  to  these  days  for  the  delectation  of  the  gallery. 

Strange  old  anachronisms  must  the  Charlies  have  been, 
wandering  about  with  lanterns  in  a gas-lighted  city,  and 
snoring  in  watch-boxes  in  the  full  glare  of  the  gas,  with 
a candle  alight  behind  them,  not  on  account  of  the 
inferiority  of  the  gas,  but  because  Act  something,  cap. 
something,  of  somebody  centuries  defunct,  enjoined  that 
the  candle  should  be  kept  burning.  Loud  was  the  cry 
of  the  vestries  : ‘ Every  parish  should  control  its  own 
police ; ’ and  consequently,  ‘ No  thief  should  be  pursued 
by  a watchman  beyond  the  parish,’  a remarkable  arrange- 
ment, which  allowed  of  a pickpocket  crossing  a street 
and  deriding  his  pursuer,  who  dare  not  advance  beyond 
the  parish  boundary.  ‘ What  is  the  use  of  beating  the 
bounds  ? ’ it  is  asked.  Surely  here  is  a case  in  which  a 
knowledge  of  parochial  topography  was  of  much  use  ! 

The  Police  Act  of  1829  changed  all  that,  and  much 
more.  It  took  the  peace  force  to  Scotland  Yard.  A new 
nomenclature  was  brought  in.  For  the  first  time  we  had 
‘ division  ’ and  ‘ section  ’ and  ‘ station,’  and  other  words 
to  us  familiar.  And  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  who,  with 
Colonel  Rowan,  was  entrusted  with  the  organisation  of 
the  new  departure,  had  the  opportunity  of  proclaiming  the 
sound  doctrine,  so  often  forgotten,  that  ‘ the  object  to  be 
obtained  is  the  prevention  of  crime.  To  this  great  end 
every  effort  of  the  police  is  to  be  directed.  The  security 
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of  person  and  property,  the  preservation  of  public  tran- 
quillity, and  all  the  other  objects  of  a police  establishment, 
will  thus  be  better  effected  than  by  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  an  offender  after  he  has  succeeded  in 
committing  a crime.’  And  that  is  still  the  lesson  taught 
to  the  young  recruit  or  ‘ candidate  ’ for  the  Metropolitan 
Police. 

Of  such  candidates  there  are  about  eight  hundred  on 
the  list,  and  about  nine  hundred  are  admitted  a year. 
They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  men  of  every 
trade  being  eligible  providing  they  are  not  over  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age  or  under  sixty-nine  inches  in  height. 
Unlike  the  soldiers,  their  trade  becomes  of  little  use  to 
them.  In  the  army,  work  is  found  for  every  man  besides 
mere  drill  and  practice-at-arms ; the  policeman  is  a peace 
officer,  and  nothing  more,  and  his  whole  time  is  occupied 
in  the  work  for  which  he  engages. 

With  his  application  addressed  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, and  his  testimonials  as  to  character,  he  sends  a 
certificate  of  examination  by  some  local  medical  man,  the 
requirement  of  which  saves  many  a useless  journey  to 
London.  Even  as  it  is,  there  are  men  who  have  been 
passed  by  the  country  practitioner  and  found  themselves 
rejected  by  the  more  exigent  surgeon  on  the  London  staff. 
The  men  are  of  no  particular  class ; a good  many  of 
them  are  sons  of  agricultural  labourers,  some — limited  in 
number  to  five  hundred  out  of  fourteen  thousand — have 
served  in  the  army.  Nearly  all  the  mounted  police  are 
old  cavalry  men. 

When  his  turn  comes  to  be  ‘called,’  the  candidate 
presents  himself  at  head-quarters,  and  has  to  pass  a 
simple  examination  as  a proof  that  he  has  not  wasted  his 
time  at  school — for  the  policeman  must  be  able  to  read 
and  write  easily,  and  possess  a fair  share  of  information 
and  a capacity  for  acquiring  more.  At  every  step  of  his 
career  an  examination  has  to  be  passed,  as  in  all  other 
‘ forces  ’ and  ‘ services  ’ ; but,  while  military  and  naval 
authorities  conduct  their  own  promotion  examinations, 
the  London  policeman  takes  his  rises  in  the  world  under 
the  charge  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  The 
policeman’s  training  is  very  different  to  that  of  our 
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combatant  defenders.  Their  main  work  is  drill ; the 
policeman’s  drill  is  of  the  simple  kind  as  taught  in 
schools,  and  to  call  it  ‘military’  is  enough  to  move  a 
sergeant  of  the  line  to  laughter.  Even  in  its  highest 
development  it  is  merely  the  squad  work  necessary  to 
teach  the  men  to  hold  themselves  upright,  to  march 
in  file,  and  form  up  quickly  when  required;  and  the 
amount  of  this  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  each 
policeman  on  the  average  spends  just  half-an-hour  a 
month  in  these  alarmingly  ‘ military  ’ duties  ! The  war 
with  crime  will  only  be  waged  by  highly-drilled  battalions 
when  the  criminal  takes  to  drill. 

When  a candidate  passes  his  preliminary  examination 
he  is  sent  to  undergo  a certain  amount  of  training,  which 
lasts  three  weeks.  In  Kennington  Lane,  opposite  the 
fire  brigade  station,  there  was  opened  in  1886  a ‘ Section- 
house  ’ for  these  police  neophytes.  This  is  their  home, 
though  their  instruction  is  for  the  most  part  done  at 
head-quarters.  No  matter  what  position  a man  may 
have  occupied  in  the  world,  even  in  other  police  forces, 
he  has  to  begin  in  the  Candidates  Class  and  satisfy  his 
instructors.  There  is,  of  course,  a great  difference  in  the 
men.  Some  fail,  and  are  weeded  out ; some  barely 
scrape  through ; others  at  once  show  intelligence,  and 
are  soon  fit  for  the  uniform. 

The  man’s  pay  begins  from  the  day  he  takes  up  his 
abode  at  Kennington.  His  wages  are  fifteen  shillings  a 
week,  out  of  which  there  is  deducted  a shilling  a week 
for  his  quarters  and  about  a shilling  a day  for  his  board, 
so  that  he  is  left  with  a shilling  a day  to  himself.  The 
variation  in  the  cost  of  the  board  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
sometimes  there  may  be  as  many  as  eighty  candidates  in 
the  house,  while  at  others  there  may  be  only  a dozen. 
The  more  there  are,  the  less  per  man  is  the  cost,  for  the 
sergeant  in  charge  acts  as  caterer  of  the  mess,  and  does 
his  best  with  the  subscriptions.  Breakfast  is  served  at 
eight  o’clock  and  dinner  at  half-past  twelve,  the  bill  of 
fare  being  much  the  same  but  rather  better  than  that  in 
the  army.  Every  man  has  a twopenny  loaf  a day  and 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  butter  a week.  The  dinner 
consists  of  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  boiled  or  roast 
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meat,  with  two  vegetables,  and  an  occasional  pudding.  The 
tea  is  of  plain  bread  and  butter  and  sundries  like  the  break- 
fast, and  the  supper  is  of  bread  and  cheese.  On  Sundays  the 
men  can  dine  out  if  they  choose,  and  from  half- past  six  to 
half-past  ten  every  night  they  can  go  forth  on  leave. 
The  house  has  its  kitchen  and  mess-room  ; its  recreation- 
room,  with  materials  for  the  ordinary  games  ; its  reading- 
room,  with  the  usual  periodicals;  its  dormitories — four 
in  number — one  of  them  with  twenty-seven  beds.  Every 
man  has  a large  locker,  ‘large  enough  to  hold  an  umbrella,’ 
like  those  in  the  Sailors’  Homes,  but  fitted  with  three 
shelves ; and  in  this  locker  all  his  personal  belongings 
have  to  be  kept,  so  that  cleanliness  and  tidiness  may 
reign  untroubled.  The  period  of  probation  is  made  as 
pleasant  as  possible ; the  instruction  is  not  very  difficult 
to  acquire.  It  consists  chiefly  of  setting-up  drill  to  make 
the  man  presentable,  and  in  teaching  him  how  to  behave 
in  the  most  ordinary  duties  in  which  his  services  will  be 
required.  If  all  goes  well,  the  aspiring  constable  is  told 
on  a Friday  night  that  he  is  approved,  and  on  the  Monday 
he  dons  his  uniform  and  is  off  to  the  section-house  of  the 
division  to  which  he  has  been  drafted.  No  man  can 
choose  his  division ; after  a time  he  may,  with  permission, 
exchange  on  various  grounds,  but  at  first — and  in  fact 
throughout  his  career — he  has  to  go  where  he  is  sent  and 
do  what  he  is  told. 

If  a single  man,  he  sleeps  at  the  station  or  section- 
house  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  has  his  own 
private  cabin,  with  locker  and  desk,  and  use  of  meeting- 
rooms  and  a library.  The  custom  of  unmarried  con- 
stables living  in  lodgings  is  now  discouraged,  and  ac- 
commodation under  discipline  is  found  wherever  possible. 
Life  in  lodgings  has  many  inconveniences  and  tempta- 
tions; and,  as  Mr.  Superintendent  Dunlop  very  truth- 
fully says,  ‘ anything  that  tends  to  elevate  and  enlighten 
the  police  constable  is  a decided  gain  to  the  public.’ 

The  total  yearly  expenditure  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  is  over  a million  and  a half  sterling,  of  which 
^572,000  is  paid  by  the  Government  towards  the  cost 
of  pay  and  clothing.  A local  rate  of  just  under  5 d.  in 
the  pound  produced  ^700,000.  Per  man,  a constable 
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costs  £106  per  annum,  of  which  ^78  15^  is  disbursed 
in  pay,  ^10  in  superannuation  charge,  and  ^5  in  cloth- 
ing and  equipment.  On  joining  the  force  the  policeman 
is  supplied  with  two  great-coats,  two  tunics,  a cape,  two 
pairs  of  trousers,  two  pairs  of  boots,  two  helmets,  a 
truncheon,  armlets,  whistle,  lantern-guard,  belt,  &c., 
which  articles  are  renewed  periodically  or  when  worn 
out.  If  a policeman’s  clothes  are  damaged  in  the 
course  of  duty  the  damage  is  made  good  at  the  public 
expense  ; if  they  are  damaged  carelessly  or  wear  out  too 
quickly  the  constable  has  to  pay. 

In  the  City  Police,  which  have  a reputation  for  effi- 
ciency extending  long  previous  to  the  Peel  days,  the  pay 
is  somewhat  higher,  but  before  the  passing  of  the  recent 
Police  Act  no  member  of  that  force  had  a legal  right  to  a 
pension,  the  pensions  being  granted  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commissioner.  The  City  constable  has  an 
allowance  for  boot  money  in  addition  to  his  pay.  The 
City  men  are,  as  a rule,  a finer  set  than  the  Metropolitans, 
but  the  difference  will  soon  cease,  as  the  standard  for  both 
forces  is  now  the  same.  There  are  differences  in  uniform 
easily  noticeable ; the  helmets  differ ; the  City  man  has 
no  letter,  he  has  yellow  buttons,  and  his  armlet  is  red  and 
white  instead  of  blue  and  white.  The  City  force  is  in 
charge  of  the  Corporation,  but  like  all  the  police  of  the 
kingdom,  municipal  or  county,  it  is  really  under  the 
final  control  of  the  Home  Secretary.  It  numbers  about 
nine  hundred  all  told.  The  Metropolitan  Police  are  more 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
numbered  in  1888,  14,261.  About  sixteen  hundred  of 
these  are  employed  on  special  duty  in  various  Govern- 
ment departments,  including  special  protection  posts  at 
public  offices  and  buildings,  dockyards,  and  military 
stations.  It  certainly  seems  an  anomaly  that  the 
London  police  should  be  charged  with  the  safety  of  such 
places  as  Portsmouth,  Devonport.  Chatham,  and  Pem- 
broke Dockyards,  and  Weedon,  Chattenden,  and  Dover 
Gun  Wharf,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  reasonable  minor 
detachments  at  Osborne,  Windsor  Castle,  Claremont, 
and  Sandringham. 

Taking  no  account  of  these  outposts,  the  field  of  work 
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extends  for  fifteen  miles  round  Charing  Cross,  exclusive 
of  the  City  of  London,  and  embraces  a length  of  streets 
and  roads  of  over  8,300  miles,  and  an  area  of  over  688 
square  miles,  extending  from  Colney  Heath  in  the  north 
to  Todworth  Heath  in  the  south,  and  from  Lark  Hall  in 
the  east  to  Staines  Moor  in  the  west.  To  keep  the  peace 
in  this  territory  about  12,500  men  are  available,  from 
which  a fourteenth  have  to  be  deducted  owing  to  each 
man  having  a holiday  of  a day  in  every  fortnight.  And 
from  this  balance  the  men  off  duty  must  be  taken  to 
discover  the  small  number  by  which  the  work  is  done. 
From  six  in  the  morning  to  ten  at  night  there  are  really 
not  five  thousand  men  at  work,  being  rather  more  than 
seven  men  to  every  square  mile.  No  wonder  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  a policeman  ! But  the  remedy  is  obvious — 
either  the  mileage  should  be  diminished  or  the  men  in- 
creased. Statistics  show  that  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
force  is  on  duty  from  ten  at  night  to  six  o’clock  next 
morning ; but  during  the  day  the  ordinary  beat  duty  of 
the  whole  of  the  metropolis  devolves  upon  some  1,561 
men.  In  addition  to  these  numbers,  however,  522 
constables  on  ‘fixed  points’  and  88  at  hackney  carriage 
standings  are  on  duty  in  the  streets  from  9 a.m.  to 
1 a.m. 

The  young  constable’s  duty  begins  with  attending 
a police-court  and  watching  the  evidence  under  the 
instruction  of  an  older  comrade,  who  directs  his  attention 
to  the  points  worth  notice.  After  a schooling  in  this 
way  in  police-court  practice,  he  goes  on  beat-duty,  also 
with  a companion.  Then  he  is  trusted  alone,  probably 
on  easy  night-duty,  and  as  he  gains  experience  he  is 
moved  to  busier  beats. 

When  on  day-duty,  between  6 a.m.  and  10  p.m.,  he 
has  alternations  of  four  hours  on  duty  and  four  hours 
off.  Of  this  he  has  a month,  followed  by  two  months 
of  night-duty.  When  on  night- duty,  he  has  to  work 
without  relief  from  10  to  6.  Another  month  of  day-duty 
begins  another  round. 

Such  are  the  normal  working  hours  of  a London 
policeman,  but,  undermanned  as  the  force  now  is,  it  is 
open  to  anyone  to  disorganise  the  whole  police  system 
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of  the  metropolis  by  collecting  a crowd,  which,  however 
laudable  be  its  object  and  able  its  management,  must  of 
necessity  offer  temptation  and  provoke  crime. 

The  force  is  divided  into  twenty-two  1 divisions,’  let- 
tered alphabetically,  with  the  exception  of  the  river  men. 
The  letters  at  present  missing  are  i,  o,  q,  u,  and  z.  When 
the  start  was  made,  in  1829,  the  divisions  were  only  five 
in  number,  hence  the  typical  Policeman  x,  then  non- 
existent, though  now  represented  by  nearly  six  hundred 
examples  in  the  Kilburn  district.  The  districts  of  the 
divisions  are — a at  Whitehall,  b at  Westminster,  c at 
St.  James’s,  d at  Marylebone,  e at  Holborn,  f at  Pad- 
dington, g at  Finsbury,  h at  Whitechapel,  j at  Bethnal 
Green,  k at  Bow,  l at  Lambeth,  m at  Southwark,  n at 
Islington,  p at  Camberwell,  r at  Greenwich,  s at  Hamp- 
stead, t at  Hammersmith,  v at  Wandsworth,  w at  Clap- 
ham,  x at  Kilburn,  and  y at  Highgate.  The  outlying 
divisions  have  each  a few  horsemen  to  act  as  patrols, 
and  these  being  mustered  together  on  high  days  and 
holidays  form  the  mounted  police,  which  are  erroneously 
supposed  to  form  a division  of  themselves. 

If  the  new-comer  be  as  the  many  are,  he  will  spend 
his  life  in  the  division  to  which  he  was  first  appointed. 
If  he  be  one  of  the  few,  he  may  possibly  be  moved  into 
the  a division,  which  is  the  crack  corps  of  the  force ; or 
perhaps,  if  well-educated,  he  may  be  chosen  for  co,  and 
find  his  work  at  head-quarters  in  one  of  the  departments. 

The  yearly  report  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  shows 
how  varied  are  the  present  duties  of  the  police.  There 
is  the  supervision  of  some  36,000  habitual  criminals, 
‘licence-holders  or  supervisees,’  who  'have  to  report 
themselves  from  time  to  time,  and  whose  photographs 
find  their  place  in  the  police  albums,  which  over  a 
thousand  police,  constabulary,  prison-warders,  and  rail- 
way officials  go  to  head-quarters  to  search  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  There  is  the  control  of  nearly  a thousand 
common  lodging-houses.  There  is  the  working  of  the 
Smoke  Nuisance  Abatement  Acts,  which  were  to  annihi- 
late London  fogs,  and  have  had  a microscopic  effect  in 
that  direction.  There  is  the  licensing  of  public  carriages 
— fifty  miles  of  cabs  alone  to  look  after ! There  is  the 
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licensing  of  their  drivers  and  conductors,  including  the 
examination  of  the  candidates  in  topography — 2,316 
examinees  in  a year;  number  of  failures  855,  ‘who  are 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  map  of  London,’ 
regarding  which  it  may  be  asked  that,  if  each  driver  can 
understand  a map,  would  it  not  be  convenient  if  a map 
of  London  were  fixed  down  on  the  roof  of  each  hansom, 
so  as  to  be  before  the  driver’s  eyes  ? And  as  connected 
with  this  carriage-licensing,  there  is  the  Lost  Property 
Office,  to  which  the  drivers  and  conductors  are  expected 
to  take  all  findings  within  twenty-four  hours,  which  they 
do  to  the  extent  of  some  24,000  articles  a year,  about 
half  of  which  are  reclaimed,  and  half  restored  to  the 
finder  after  a sufficient  interval.  And  as  a branch  of  the 
ordinary  service,  there  is  the  detective  department,  with 
its  museum  of  curiosities,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
written  and  imagined  that  it  will  be  refreshing  to  leave 
it  alone. 

The  everyday  life  of  a policeman  can  hardly  be  called 
monotonous.  From  the  outset  he  is  supposed  to  be  a 
walking  cyclopaedia,  and  he  never  knows  what  is  coming 
next.  He  must  always  be  on  the  alert.  He  may  have 
to  make  an  arrest  — 75,000  arrests  by  the  London  police 
in  a year  ; or  attend  a fire — 1,000  fires  attended  by  the 
police  in  a year ; or  carry  a ballot-box  at  a vestry  election  ; 
or  serve  asummons — 134,000  summonses  served  in  a year; 
or  take  a man  to  the  hospital — 6,300  people  taken  to  the 
London  hospitals  by  policemen  in  the  year  ! And  should 
he  make  a mistake  in  any  of  these  matters,  the  Chief 
Commissioner  will  probably  hear  that  his  men  are  all 
hopelessly  useless  and  corrupt.  But  merciless  public 
censure,  however  unreasonable,  seems  to  have  its  uses, 
and  it  may  be  in  some  degree  owing  to  it  that  London 
can  boast  of  the  best-conducted  police  in  the  best- 
conducted  capital  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  THAMES  POLICE. 


HE  Rogue  Ri- 
derhoods  of 
the  river  are 
under  a cloud. 
Their  trade  is 
vanishing  fast- 
er than  any 
trade  on  the 
Thames. 

‘ Horsemen,’ 

4 mu  d 1 a r ks,’ 


and  ‘game  lightermen’  have  nearly  all  retired  from 
business — or  rather,  their  business  has  retired  from  them. 
The  great  docks,  with  their  storage  and  carriage  facilities, 
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have  taken  most  of  the  loading  and  unloading  out  of  the 
stream,  and  in  the  few  opportunities  left  the  water  thieves 
have  been  checkmated  by  the  river  police.  It  is  an  as- 
tonishing fact  that  out  of  the  millions’  worth  of  property 
entering  and  leaving  the  Thames,  the  value  stolen  afloat 
in  one  year — 1887 — was  only  ^186  ! 

Last  century  the  river  thieves  were  in  their  glory. 
The  ships  all  received  and  discharged  their  cargoes  in 
the  tideway.  So  numerous  were  the  guardians,  and  so 
divided  the  responsibility,  that  practically  there  was  no 
control  whatever.  And  it  was  estimated  by  a magistrate 
who  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  who  afterwards  took 
the  chief  part  in  forming  the  new  police,  that  taking  the 
century  through,  the  average  loss  in  robbery  per  year  on 
the  tidal  Thames  exceeded  ^100,000  ! 

This  was  a far  larger  proportion  of  the  total  value  than 
it  would  be  in  these  days,  for  the  increase  in  the  carrying 
trade  has  since  been  enormous.  In  1702  the  average 
tonnage  of  our  vessels  trading  beyond  sea  was  96  tons ; 
at  the  end  of  the  century  it  was  under  200  tons.  They 
now  average  940  tons,  and  are  at  least  three  times  as 
numerous.  But  owing  to  the  shipping  being  all  in  the 
river,  the  Thames  must  have  seemed  busier  in  those  last 
years  of  the  last  century  than  it  does  now.  From  London 
Bridge  to  the  Horseferry,  the  whole  4,150  yards  of  the 
Pools — now  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  at  Wapping 
Police  Station,  then  made  out  as  three,  owing  to  a Middle 
Pool  being  divided  off  from  the  Upper  at  Union  Hole — 
were  occupied  by  a straggling  line  of  sailing  craft,  most 
of  them  at  anchor  and  some  of  them  under  way  among  a 
crowd  of  bright-hued  barges  and  dirty  sluggish  lighters, 
and  saucy  tilt-boats,  and  brisk,  handy  skiffs  and  wherries 
that  knew  no  rest  from  daylight  to  dark  and  after  dark. 
Farther  down,  off  Blackwall,  lay  the  large  Indiamen, 
drawing  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  feet  of  water,  and 
discharging  into  decked  hoys,  which  even  the  care  of  the 
great  John  Company  could  not  keep  unrobbed.  But 
higher  up,  off  Shadwell  and  Wapping  and  thereabouts, 
the  loading  and  unloading  were  all  into  undecked  craft 
offering  every  chance  for  the  plunderer. 

Some  of  the  deeds  done  are  almost  incredible.  All 
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classes  were  in  the  swim,  even  the  ships’  officers  and  the 
revenue  men.  A mate  has  been  bribed  to  keep  careless 
watch  while  so-called  ‘ light  horsemen,’  with  bags  blacked 
so  as  not  to  be  noticeable,  have  cleared  thirty  hogsheads 
of  sugar  out  of  a ship  in  a single  night.  A ship-master 
has  been  busy  on  deck  searching  ‘ lumpers  ’ he  had  dis- 
covered in  thieving,  and  at  the  same  time  his  sugar  has 
been  loaded  into  a boat  astern  by  a gang  who  had  entered 
through  the  cabin  windows  ! And  even  a ship’s  anchor 
and  chain  have  been  removed  by  civil  young  watermen, 
who  very  politely  hailed  the  ship  they  had  robbed  and 
reported  the  fact  as  they  cheerily  rowed  away. 

There  was  a regular  classification  of  the  Thames 
thieves.  Besides  the  night  plunderers,  or  ‘light  horse- 
men,’ there  were  ‘heavy  horsemen,’  who,  with  pockets 
many,  would  offer  their  services  for  nothing  and  make 
two  guineas  a day  out  of  what  they  stole.  There  were 
the  ‘ mudlarks,’  who  prowled  about  vessels  at  low  water 
to  receive  bags  of  coffee  and  other  articles  handed 
to  them  by  confederates  on  board.  There  were  the 
‘ratcatchers,’  who  walked  off  with  the  ship’s  rats  and 
anything  else  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  There  were 
the  ‘game-lightermen,’  who  lightened  their  lighters  as 
well  as  the  ships  to  such  a profitable  extent  that  even 
their  apprentices  kept  a country-house  and  a saddle- 
horse  ! These  were  the  days  when  Dibdin’s  heroes 
marked  their  ’bacca-boxes  with  their  sweethearts’  names 
and  left  their  Mollies  at  Wapping  Old  Stairs. 

But  these  loose  days  were  too  scandalous  to  last.  On 
the  22nd  of  July,  1798,  thanks  chiefly  to  Dr.  Patrick 
Colquhoun,  there  started  into  life  the  Marine  Police. 
Their  head-quarters  were  near  Wapping  New  Stairs — 
where  they  still  are — and  the  magistrate  was  John 
Harriott.  On  that  day  the  first  guard-boat  patrolled  the 
river,  and  a year  of  excitement  began.  The  dangers  and 
difficulties  that  the  force  had  to  contend  with  from  within 
and  without  may  be  imagined  when,  as  the  result  of  his 
first  year’s  work,  Harriott  could  report  2,200  convictions 
for  crime  on  the  river,,  and  a saving  of  property,  in  the 
case  of  the  West  Indian  Planters  alone,  of  150,000  ! 

And  every  year  thereafter  the  convictions  were  less 
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and  the  state  of  the  river  improved.  And  in  1887  the 
Thames  Police — who  in  1838  had  become  a Division  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  under  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
missioner— had  to  report  only  148  arrests  on  all  charges, 
from  felony  to  drunkenness,  and  of  the  paltry  £186  in 
value  of  property  stolen,  ^44  were  recovered,  so  that 
only  ^142  were  actually  lost.  A more  striking  instance 
of  success  in  the  repression  and  prevention  of  crime 
within  the  kingdom’s  limits  it  would  be  difficult  to  quote. 
Bad  as  London  may  be,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  it  is 
the  only  port  in  the  world  where  crime  has  decreased  as 
trade  has  increased. 

As  our  readers  might  take  some  interest  in  the  working 
of  the  most  efficient  of  police  forces,  we  recently  obtained 
permission  to  spend  a day  on  the  water  with  the  river 
patrol,  with  a night  to  follow  if  we  saw  fit — which  we  did 
not.  For,  in  truth,  we  saw  enough  of  the  monotonous 
round  of  duty  to  feel  a goo.d  deal  of  sympathy  and 
admiration  for  the  worthy  fellows  who  sit  their  six  hours 
through  in  open  boats  in  summer  and  winter,  and  often 
in  drenching  rain,  and  blinding  snow,  and  choking  fog 
keep  the  night-guard  of  the  Thames. 

We  started  early  in  the  morning,  emerging  into  daylight 
from  the  depths  of  the  Thames  Tunnel.  Of  London’s 
many  railway  stations  that  at  Wapping  seems  to  be  the 
deepest  and  dirtiest.  The  platform  is  little  more  than  a 
shelf ; and  the  stairs — oh  ! those  wooden  stairs  ! — would 
really  be  worth  securing  as  a wind-test  for  the  Anthropo- 
metric Laboratory.  They  did  duty  in  the  Tunnel  times 
— at  least,  we  seem  to  remember  them— when  we  went 
below  the  river  to  see  glass  spun  in  damp  places,  and  buy 
chimney  ornaments  of  Matlock  spar,  chosen  for  sale 
probably  as  being  goods  that  would  not  turn  mouldy  in 
the  very  mouldy  masterpiece  of  Brunei.  They  start  so 
suddenly  from  the  shelf ; they  take  such  strange  twists ; 
they  creak  and  echo,  and  shoot  so  unexpectedly  into  the 
street,  that  they  are  really  the  only  Wapping  Old  Stairs 
worthy  of  the  name. 

A couple  of  hundred  yards  or  so  to  the  left,  along  the 
narrow  High  Street,  with  its  apology  for  a footway,  and 
the  tall  wharf-warehouses  frowning  over  it  in  all  their 
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acreage  of  brickwork,  and  we  find  ourselves  at  the  police- 
station.  In  a few  minutes  our  boat  is  launched,  and  we 
are  off  at  that  peculiarly  powerful,  easy  stroke,  without 
fuss  or  hurry,  which  is  the  perfection  of  oarsmanship. 

Our  course  is  down  stream  to  the  Spray,  which  the 
superintendent  has  kindly  ordered  to  meet  us,  so  as  to 
save  the  long  pull  to  Erith.  Keeping  close  in  shore,  we 
thread  our  way  among  the  barges,  under  the  ferry  jetty, 
past  Shadwell  and  the  dock  entrance,  and  then  across  the 
river  to  the  Point,  and  so  on  by  Rotherhithe,  down  Lime- 
house  Reach  to  Deptford,  past  many  a well-known  haunt 
whose  story  is  too  trite  to  trouble  us  here.  One  of  the 
Seaham  boats  passes  us,  looking  very  big  with  her  masts 
on  deck  so  that  she  may  clear  the  bridges  on  her  way  to 
Vauxhall — more  coals  for  London.  A faded,  slovenly 
Spaniard  passes  with  the  very  brightest  of  red  caps  on 
one  of  her  picturesque  crew — more  fruit  for  London. 
At  the  Cattle  Market  the  gangway  is  in  the  air,  being 
lowered  on  board  a Dutch  boat  just  come  alongside — 
more  meat  for  London.  Farther  on  the  London  Electric 
Supply’s  mammoth  works  are  rising — more  light  for  Lon- 
don. On  the  other  shore  a police-boat  passes  us  and 
signals  ‘All’s  well.’ 

And  then  we  take  advantage  of  a Scotch  boat  over- 
hauling us  outward  bound,  and,  throwing  up  our  line, 
we  claim  the  police  privilege  of  a tow,  and  are  off  at 
increased  speed  in  her  troubled  wake.  On  we  go,  past 
the  noblest  building  on  Thames  side — Wren’s  great 
hospital — past  the  once  famous  whitebait  house  near 
the  docks,  round  Blackwall  Point,  down  Bugsby’s  Reach, 
past  the  Warspite  and  the  Dockyard,  and,  just  as  we 
enter  Gallions  Reach,  we  see  the  cutter.  With  a whistle 
to  the  steamer’s  helmsman,  our  tow-line  is  cast  off,  and 
in  an  instant  we  are  again  under  oars,  steering  for  the 
Spray,  which  has  sighted  and  is  waiting  for  us.  We  are 
soon  aboard,  and  are  hurried  into  the  cabin,  where  the 
warmth  is  grateful  after  the  long  spell  in  the  boat.  And 
in  that  tiny  cabin,  which  we  enter  on  the  stoop,  and 
in  which  we  have  to  keep  our  heads  bowed  even 
when  sitting,  we  go  into  details,  which  we  may  as  well 
summarise  forthwith. 
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The  water  police — who  are  two  hundred  strong — draw 
their  recruits  from  men-o’-warsmen  who  have  served 
their  time  and  left  the  Navy  in  the  prime  of  life ; from 
merchant  seamen  tired  of  long  voyaging;  and  from 
young  Thames  watermen,  who  have  found  that  the 
jollity  of  that  means  of  livelihood  is  now  but  a tradition. 
And  these  last  are  as  a rule  the  most  welcome  candidates, 


IN  WINTER  DRESS. 


for  they  know  every  creek  and  nook  of  the  river,  are  up 
to  date  in  all  its  local  ingenuities,  and  take  most  kindly 
to  the  monotony  of  boat  drill.  That  the  service  is  a 
popular  one  is  shown  by  the  long  list  of  candidates,  two 
hundred  or  thereabouts,  now  seeking  admission;  and 
that  its  members  are  well  chosen  and  well  treated  is 
clear  from  the  last  annual  report,  which  records  in 
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matter-of-fact  way  that  during  the  year  not  one  man  was 
dismissed  or  called  upon  to  resign,  and  that  only  four 
men  left  the  force,  two  with  a pension,  one  with  a 
gratuity,  and  the  other  to  seek  other  employment.  There 
is  no  other  police  division  in  which  the  withdrawals  are 
so  few.  Adding  two  deaths,  we  have  a yearly  loss  of  3 
per  cent.,  while  the  average  of  loss  for  the  whole  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  is  5 '63  per  cent. 

With  six  vacancies  a year  the  chances  of  the  two  hun- 
dredth applicant  would  not  seem  very  hopeful.  But  in 
about  a couple  of  years,  as  a rule,  he  gets  his  opportunity. 
When  a vacancy  occurs  the  first  on  the  list  is  invited  to 
report  himself  at  Wapping,  but  owing  to  the  months  that 
have  elapsed  since  he  entered  his  name  his  employment 
may  have  taken  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  world  at  the 
time ; and,  failing  an  answer  from  him,  the  next  man  is 
written  to,  and  so  on  until  a recruit  is  obtained.  Should  it 
appear  that  the  men  so  written  to  still  desire  to  remain  on 
the  list,  the  next  vacancy  is  again  offered  them,  and  again 
and  again  this  is  done  until  for  various  reasons  they  either 
join  the  force  or  withdraw  or  forfeit  their  candidature. 

When  they  report  themselves  they  are  tried  in  the 
boats — have  an  examination,  so  to  speak,  in  waterman- 
ship— and  if  their  performance  passes  muster  the  way  is 
clear  for  them.  That  their  character  is  good  their  testi- 
monials and  the  inquiries  made  have  sufficiently  shown ; 
that  their  education  is  up  to  the  mark  has  been  gathered 
from  their  letter  of  application ; that  their  health  is  sound 
the  medical  officer  has  testified.  And  so,  like  the  land 
police,  they  get  their  two  suits  of  uniform  to  start  with, 
and  a greatcoat,  to  be  followed  by  a new  suit  a year,  and 
a new  greatcoat  when  the  inevitable  ‘ board  ’ considers 
that  the  old  one  has  been  worn  to  the  due  degree  of 
shabbiness  ; only  instead  of  helmet  and  tight  blue  tunic 
they  have  a glazed  hat  and  seaman’s  cap  and  jersey,  and 
double-breasted  jacket.  And  with  these  and  four-and- 
twenty  shillings  per  week,  less  a proportion  for  lodging- 
money  if  they  sleep  at  the  station,  and  sixpence  in  the 
pound  for  superannuation  fund,  they  begin  a career  that 
may  end  in  a superintendentship,  or  if  they  are  as  excep- 
tionally lucky,  as  Mr.  Walker  was,  a chief  constableship. 
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In  the  police  all  promotion  is  from  the  ranks,  through 
the  grades  of  sergeant,  inspector,  chief  inspector,  and 
superintendent,  but  in  the  Thames  division  there  are  no 
sergeants,  their  places  being  taken  by  sub-inspectors. 
As  in  the  army  and  navy,  an  examination  has  to  be 
passed  for  each  step  in  rank,  but  there  is  no  school  and 
little  time  for  schooling,  and  as  a rule  the  policeman 
starts  with  all  his  book-learning  on  board. 

As  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Police, 
there  is  no  reason  why  its  men  should  not  exchange  into 
the  land  divisions  or  the  landsmen  take  to  the  water; 
but  this  is  not  encouraged,  and  few  landsmen  of  late 
years  have  joined  the  river  force,  and  the  few  river  men 
that  have  gone  ashore  have  done  so  on  medical  recom- 
mendation for  the  sake  of  their  health.  The  reason  that 
there  are  no  sergeants  in  the  Thames  Division  is  that 
the  Home  Secretary  does  not  think  it  advisable  that 
sergeants  should  hold  Custom  House  warrants,  and  as  it 
is  necessary  that  the  men  in  charge  of  the  boats  should 
have  the  power  of  search,  the  difficulty  is  surmounted 
by  calling  the  sergeants  ‘sub-inspectors,’  and  paying 
them  like  sergeants.  Under  these  Custom  House  war- 
rants the  river  police  have  a power  that  the  land  police 
can  hardly  hope  for.  No  land  policeman  can  search  a 
house  without  a special  warrant,  but  a river  policeman 
can  at  any  time  search  any  vessel  he  may  think  necessary. 

His  working  hours  are  six  afloat  and  twelve  off  duty ; 
and  every  fortnight,  like  his  brother  of  the  land,  he  has 
a whole  day’s  holiday.  The  routine  is  so  arranged  that 
every  two  hours  night  and  day  a boat  starts  on  its  six 
hours’  patrol,  and  at  all  times  there  are  fourteen  boats  at 
work  on  the  river.  The  district  extends  from  Chelsea 
Bridge  to  Dartford  Creek,  being  about  twenty-one  miles  in 
all,  so  that  there  is  a boat  afloat  to  every  mile  and  a half. 
There  are  four  stations.  At  Erith  there  is  the  cutter 
Spray,  charged  with  the  guard  of  the  lower  river.  At 
the  pier  at  Waterloo  is  the  station  for  the  upper  river. 
At  East  Greenwich  is  the  Royalist,  once  a particularly 
smart  io-gun  brig,  now  a stranded  hulk,  kept  in  habitable 
condition  only  by  much  effort.  At  Wapping  is  the  head- 
quarters, a pleasant  bay-windowed  building,  on  the  site 
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of  that  whitewashed  office  where  Mr.  Mortimer  Light- 
wood  and  Mr.  Eugene  Wrayburn,  winding  through 
some  muddy  alleys  that  might  have  been  deposited 
by  the  last  ill-savoured  tide,  passed  under  the  bright 
lamp  and  through  the  wicket-gate,  and  found  Mr.  Night- 
Inspector,  with  a pen  and  ink  and  ruler,  posting  up  his 
books  as  studiously  as  if  he  were  in  a monastery  on  the 
top  of  a mountain,  and  no  howling  fury  of  a drunken 
woman  were  banging  herself  against  a cell  door  in  the 
back  yard  at  his  elbow.  ‘ If  a murder,’  quoth  the  said 
inspector,  ‘anybody  might  have  done  it.  Burglary  or 
pocket-picking  wanted  ’prenticeship,  not  so  murder.  We 
were  all  of  us  up  to  that.  Had  seen  scores  of  people 
come  to  identify,  and  never  saw  one  person  struck  in 
that  particular  way.  Might,  however,  have  been  stomach, 
and  not  mind.  If  so,  rum  stomach.  But  to  be  sure 
there  were  rum  everythings  ! ’ 

And  some  of  the  rummest  of  the  everythings  must 
have  been  seen  in  the  old  Thames  Police  Court,  of  which 
Charles  Dickens’s  station  in  its  turn  occupied  the  site. 
Deep  down  among  the  foundations  when  the  present 
station  came  to  be  built,  in  1869,  there  were  found  rusty 
chains  and  fetters  and  human  bones,  dating  from  even 
before  the  old  court,  and  telling  of  the  time  when  the 
pirates  were  hanged  at  Execution  Dock,  close  by,  and 
then  gibbeted  in  the  iron  cage  for  the  birds  to  peck  at. 

Inspector  Terry  and  the  rest  have  tales  to  tell  of 
murderers  waited  for  on  a ship’s  arrival ; of  stowaways 
fished  out  of  a vessel’s  cargo ; of  thieves  and  smugglers 
surprised,  not  aboard  the  lugger,  but  the  lighter;  of  a 
madman  chained  to  a mast,  who  required  five  men  to 
take  him  to  the  nearest  station,  for,  as  with  all  the  other 
police,  the  prisoners  are  hurried  off  by  the  Thames  men 
to  the  station  that  lies  handiest,  and  put  out  of  reach  of 
escape  as  soon  as  possible.  But,  unlike  the  rest  of  the 
police,  the  Thames  men  have  not  for  years  had  recourse 
to  weapons,  and  have  not  even  had  to  use  a truncheon  to 
effect  an  arrest.  A struggle  in  an  open  boat  is  a ticklish 
business,  and  the  best  weapons  are  strong  arms  with 
ready  hands  at  the  end  of  them.  Once,  long  ago,  a man 
resisted  the  police  as  they  boarded  his  barge,  and  showed 
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fight  with  a boat-hook.  ‘ Look  here,  my  lad,’  said  the 
officer,  ‘do  you  want  this?’  And  he  showed  him  a 
cutlass.  But  the  ruffian  did  not  want  ‘ this,’  and  caved 
in ; and  as  to  the  cutlasses,  they  are  now  on  the  wall  of 
the  superintendent’s  office,  where  they  form  a trophy 
over  the  mantelpiece. 

A few  boards  up  the  river,  and  we  bid  adieu  to  the 
compact  little  Spray  with  her  five  men,  and  leave  her  as 
she  anchors  to  await  the  superintendent.  In  our  boat  we 
are  off  to  East  Greenwich,  bound  for  the  Royalist.  There 
she  lies,  high  and  dry,  propped  up  with  boulders  and 
sundries  generally,  and  altogether  a melancholy  example 
of  what  fate  has  in  store  for  even  the  sauciest  craft  that 
swim  the  sea.  She  used  to  be  moored  hereabouts,  but 
the  inevitable  blunderer  came  crashing  into  her  port- 
quarter,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  make  a fixture  of  her. 
As  far  back  as  1881  she  was  condemned  by  the  Sanitary 
Committee,  but  she  still  holds  on,  a feature,  though  not 
an  ornament,  of  the  river-side.  And  yet,  as  we  land  and 
walk  under  her  bows,  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  long, 
fine  entrance,  the  graceful  body  curve,  and  easy  run, 
which  made  her  one  of  the  fastest  and  handiest  of  the 
smaller  fry  of  the  Navy. 

But  she  is  clean  and  orderly  enough  on  board,  and  the 
inspector  keeps  her  up  to  inspection  pitch  with  praise- 
worthy success ; though,  considering  her  age,  and  what 
the  sanitary  gentlemen  said,  one  has  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  if  the  Royalist  is  not  soon  replaced,  her  crew  may 
find  themselves  suddenly  seated  in  a heap  of  dust,  like 
the  minister  in  Holmes’s  Wonderful  One-Hoss  Shay. 

On  deck  is  the  galley,  where  the  men  are  cooking  their 
dinner ; below  are  the  inspector’s  cosy  little  rooms  run- 
ning right  across  the  ship,  and  cut  off  by  the  charge-room 
from  the  men’s  quarters,  which  consist  of  three  cabins  on 
each  side,  with  the  usual  table  under  the  skylight.  A 
quaint  place  is  the  little  charge-room,  with  the  brightly 
polished  lamp  and  shade,  and  telegraph  instrument,  and 
handcuffs  and  prisoner’s  bar ; a low  cabin,  looking  longer 
than  it  really  is  on  account  of  its  narrowness,  and  lighted 
by  two  little  windows,  one  peering  out  over  the  river,  the 
other  over  the  cheerless  marsh.  On  the  wall  is  a bill 
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offering  a reward  for  a murderer,  with  a ‘ portrait  ’ of  the 
man  wanted,  but  such  a portrait  as  even  the  man’s  own 
mother  would  not  know  him  by.  On  the  floor — just 
received,  probably — is  a bag  of  books  from  one  of  the 
missions,  very  new  books  in  a very  new  bag ; and  on  our 
hinting  that  they  seem  rather  repellent  in  their  spotless 
newness,  the  inspector  gives  a quiet  smile,  and  pulls  out 
a box  containing  a detachment  of  the  Division  library,  in 
which  the  books  look  as  though  they  were  much  more 
familiar  friends.  On  the  slate  is  the  latest  telegram; 
and  as  we  turn  to  go  a message  comes  through  the 
instrument,  inquiring  if  anything  is  known  of  the  body  of 
a man  lost  overboard  in  the  river. 

This  finding  of  the  drowned  is  anything  but  a pleasant 
duty.  In  cold  weather  a body  will  rest  in  the  river  bed 
for  weeks  before  it  rises ; in  warm  weather  it  will  float 
much  sooner.  Drifting  down  the  stream,  it  will  be 
noticed  by  perhaps  just  a little  patch  of  the  head  show- 
ing at  the  water  level,  or  sometimes  a sleeve,  or  some- 
times even  the  heel  of  a boot ; for  people  take  their 
drowning  differently,  and  some  there  are  who  will  not 
drown  at  all  unless  they  are  held  forcibly  under  the  water. 
The  ‘tribute  of  the  Thames’  is  considerable.  In  1887, 
96  bodies  were  found;  16  were  known  suicides;  7 were 
drowned  while  bathing ; 2 fell  out  of  a boat  in  a capsize ; 
3 1 fell  overboard  from  ships  and  barges ; 7 were  drowned 
in  other  ways;  and  29  could  not  be  accounted  for;  all 
were  identified  except  8,  which  were  buried  as  unknown; 
and  in  no  case  was  there  a suspicion  of  foul  play.  As 
against  this  28  persons  attempted  to  commit  suicide  and 
were  prevented,  20  of  them  by  the  police,  and  8 by 
private  persons;  and  22  persons  who  had  accidentally 
fallen  into  the  river  were  rescued  by  the  police.  As  an 
instance  of  the  careful  way  in  which  the  river  is  watdhed, 
we  may  mention  that  not  so  long  ago,  about  midnight,  a 
sailing-barge  was  found  so  embedded  in  the  mud  that  the 
tide  was  flowing  over  her  deck.  The  police  boarded, 
and  found  five  persons  asleep  in  the  cabin.  To  rouse 
them  was  the  work  of  a few  moments,  but  the  tide  flowed 
so  rapidly  that  one  of  the  constables  was  waist-deep  in 
water  before  the  last  person  was  rescued. 
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As  we  leave  the  charge-room  the  look-out  reports  ‘ the 
superintendent  coming  aboard  from  the  steam  launch  ’ ; 
and  Mr.  Superintendent  Skeats,  who  is  in  command  of 
the  division — and  to  whom  our  best  thanks  are  due  for 
helping  us  in  every  way  to  see  the  work  of  his  men — 
arrives,  and  offers  to  take  us  back  with  him  in  the  Alert. 
At  Greenwich  the  superintendent  goes  ashore,  and  with 
our  boat  in  tow  we  steam  up  to  Wapping,  where,  while 
the  launch  coals,  we  go  over  the  men’s  quarters,  the 
reserve-room  and  the  recreation-room,  and  are  shown 
the  cells,  which  are  quite  comfortable  little  apartments 
compared  to  most  cells,  and  are  even  fitted  with  electric 
bells,  in  case  the  lady  or  gentleman  under  detention 
should  wish  to  be  waited  on.  We  give  another  glance 
around  the  bay-windowed  charge-room,  and  find  the 
work  with  pen,  ink,  and  ruler  going  on  just  as  quietly  as 
it  was  in  Dickens’s  rickety,  rat-ridden,  whitewashed  relic 
of  the  past.  Our  attention  is  for  a moment  directed  to 
the  wharf  next  the  station,  where  the  guard-boats  are 
repaired,  and  we  are  off  in  our  boat  to  the  launch,  and 
are  immediately  under  way  for  Waterloo.  In  a minute 
we  are  abreast  of  Wapping  New  Stairs — now  a mere  rift 
in  the  brickwork — then  we  reach  Wapping  Old  Stairs, 
which  are  now  newer  than  the  New,  and  have  The  Town 
of  Ramsgate  tavern  renewed  at  the  top  of  them ; then 
we  round  that  solid  bit  of  masonry,  the  pier  of  the  Tower 
bridge,  and  run  past  the  inevitable  Dutch  eel-boats,  with 
the  inevitable  assortment  of  old  wickerwork  fished  up  by 
them  from  the  river,  to  be  used  as  fenders,  and  keep  off 
the  Britisher  with  his  own  baskets.  And  then  under  the 
bridges,  past  the  site  of  many  a riverside  fire  where  the 
police  have  done  good  service,  until  at  last  we  reach  the 
Frolic — w'hich  the  Government  so  generously  gave  to  the 
Naval  Volunteers  when  it  made  them  pay  for  her  spars — 
and  in  a minute  more  we  are  at  Waterloo. 

Waterloo  is  the  great  suicide  station  of  the  Thames. 
Why  it  is  that  people  wishing  to  make  away  with  them- 
selves should  so  persistently  choose  Waterloo  Bridge  for 
the  attempt  is  a mystery — and  why  they  should  always 
adopt  the  eastward  position,  and  jump  off  with  their 
backs  to  where  our  laws  are  made  is  an  even  greater 
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mystery.  One  a fortnight  is  the  average,  most  of  them 
shrieking  as  they  reach  the  water,  and  most  of  them 
rescued  by  the  police-boat,  which  is  off  as  soon  as  the 
splash  is  heard.  There  is  a grim  humour  about  the 
whole  affair.  Here  is  a police-station  with  every  con- 
venience for  the  apparently  drowned,  a warm  bath  always 
ready,  tin  cans  of  strange  shapes  to  be  filled  with  hot 
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water  and  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  a slab  to 
operate  on  for  inducing  respiration,  bottles  of  doctors’ 
stuff  to  smell  and  to  take,  a suit  of  man’s  clothes,  and  a 
suit  of  woman’s  clothes,  all  handy  for  wear — and  yet 
these  things  are  mostly  used  for  the  benefit  of  would-be 
self-destroyers. 
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It  may  be  that  a knowledge  of  these  thoughtful  ar- 
rangements is  the  cause  of  the  strange  patronage  the 
bridge  is  favoured  with.  There  is  so  obviously  a chance 
of  a change  of  mind  in  the  last  extremity  under  such 
circumstances ; for,  as  a rule,  such  of  the  oblivion-seekers 
as  jump  from  the  footway  clear  into  the  water  are  saved 
from  death. 

Some  of  the  attempts  at  self-destruction  have  ended 
absurdly  enough  in  a floundering  in  the  mud  which  has 
been  mistaken  for  water.  One  gentleman  was  most 
indignant  at  the  ‘ dirty  deception  ’ that  had  been  played 
upon  him,  and  after  trying  in  vain  to  get  his  head  under 
in  the  sticky  mass  was  clawed  out  by  the  police — and  now 
takes  a foremost  part  in  declaiming  against  the  state  of 
the  Thames. 

Most  of  the  constables  on  the  station  hold  certificates 
for  First  Aid  in  surgical  matters,  and  many  are  the  cases 
of  accident  on  the  Embankment  and  the  river  in  which 
their  skill  has  been  of  value.  But  it  is  in  saving  life  from 
drowning  that  their  services  are  in  most  request;  and 
wonderful  recoveries  they  have  occasionally  had.  One 
lad  knocked  overboard  in  a collision  seemed  to  be  quite 
dead  when  at  one  o’clock  the  men  began  their  efforts 
to  revive  him,  but  they  worked  steadily  on,  doing  their 
utmost,  and  at  four  o’clock  were  rewarded  by  finding  the 
body  begin  to  breathe,  and  by  five  the  lad  was  well  enough 
to  be  put  in  a cab  and  sent  home ! 

But  enough.  We  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
station,  not  forgetting  the  cell  pronounced  by  an  acknow- 
ledged authority  to  be  ‘ the  comfortablest  cage  in  London.’ 
And  then  Mr.  Chief  Inspector  Moore,  who  has  had  us 
in  charge  throughout — many  thanks  to  him  ! — releases 
us  from  his  very  agreeable  custody,  and  we  end  our 
cruise  with  the  Thames  Police. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


A LONDON  HOSPITAL. 


C*~  A 

JT>g(ONDON  has  over  a hundred  hospitals.  It  has 
j|| \Sj  general  hospitals,  women’s  hospitals,  children’s 
<s^~*  hospitals,  hospitals  for  consumption,  for  cancer, 
for  chest  diseases,  for  nervous  diseases,  for  skin  diseases, 
diseases  of  the  eye,  the  throat,  the  ear,  the  limbs,  and 
the  body,  to  say  nothing  of  diseases  of  the  mind.  Of 
these  about  a score  are  general  hospitals,  open  to  deal  at 
any  hour  with  any  disease  under  the  sun.  There  is  no 
city  known  to  man  where  medical  or  surgical  help  is  so 
readily  procurable. 

Of  the  general  hospitals,  the  two  largest  are  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s and  St.  Thomas’s.  Both  of  these  are  endowed, 
and  consequently  receive  no  aid  from  that  most  popular 
of  London  charities,  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund.  St.  Thomas’s  is  as  well-known  as  the  Houses  of 
Parliament ; its  handsome  range  of  buildings  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Thames  being  one  of  the  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  Embankment.  Very  different  is 
it  with  St.  Bartholomew’s. 

Strange  it  is  how  in  this  London  of  ours  the  tide  of 
change,  as  it  flows  and  ebbs,  avoids  a few  favoured  spots, 
and  leaves  them  like  little  islands  begirt  by  the  stream. 
One  of  these  islands — a place  altogether  apart,  as  it  were 
— is  the  district  popularly  known  as  Cloth  Fair,  to  the  east 
of  the  Meat  Market.  No  man,  suddenly  gaining  the  use 
of  his  eyes  in  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great 
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or  its  immediate  surroundings,  could  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  a few  yards  off  were  Newgate  Street  and 
Aldersgate  Street,  and  that  he  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
largest  city  in  the  world.  Rather  would  it  seem  to  him 
that  he  had  awoke  in  some  decayed  old  county  town, 
miles  and  miles  from  the  Thames.  To  walk  out  of  Smith- 
field  into  the  fine  old  Norman  church  seems  to  be  passing 
into  another  world ; and  when  we  make  our  way  around 
its  precincts,  and  see  the  quaint  old  gables  and  over- 
hanging blocks,  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  we 
have  not  out-Ripped  old  Rip  van  Winkle,  and  returned 
to  consciousness  after  a sleep  of  at  least  two  hundred 
years. 

This  church  is  nevertheless  the  nucleus  of  the  local 
history.  Round  it  gather  the  traditions,  and  to  it  the  whole 
neighbourhood  owes  its  existence.  As  we  cross  the  road 
on  the  Duke  Street  side,  we  walk  over  the  spot  where,  in 
1849,  a yard  below  the  surface,  there  was  dug  up  the  mass 
of  stones  blackened  by  fire,  and  covered  with  ashes  and 
human  bones,  which  revealed  the  site  of  the  martyrdoms 
— the  victims  being  placed  here  facing  the  east,  and  look- 
ing towards  the  great  gate  of  the  church.  On  our  right 
is  the  Hospital ; on  our  left  the  old  Smooth  Field,  or 
Smithfield,  whereon  was  held  the  greatest  yearly  carnival 
of  Old  England — Bartholomew  Fair. 

Passing  along  the  churchyard  where  stood  the  splendid 
Early  English  nave,  we  enter  the  present  church — the 
ancient  choir — which  dates  its  consecration  from  March, 
1123.  St.  Bartholomew’s,  when  in  its  glory,  measured 
280  feet  in  length  by  60  feet  in  width,  and  boasted  nave, 
aisles,  transepts,  choir,  and  Lady-chapel,  with  a central 
tower  and  four  smaller  towers,  one  at  each  termination. 
What  has  gone  from  it  answers  almost  exactly  to  what 
has  been  left  at  Waltham  Abbey,  which  is  a church  of 
similar  age.  The  nave  was  standing  till  the  Priory  surren- 
dered to  Henry  VIII  in  1530.  The  Lady-chapel  passed 
into  secular  hands  in  1 544,  and  is  now  a fringe  factory ; 
while  the  cloisters,  prior’s  house,  refectory  and  chapter- 
house  were  all,  like  it,  sold  cheap  to  Sir  Richard  Rich  for 
him  to  make  the  best  of ; and  their  remains  now  do  duty 
for  tobacco  stores  and  pickle  warehouses,  as  is  discoverable 
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after  due  search.  The  steeple  and  the  towers  disappeared 
about  1625,  when  the  present  brick  arrangement  arose; 
and  in  1830  the  north;  transept  was  destroyed  by  fire,  so 


that  the  choir,  constituted  a parish  church  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1559,  is  all  of  the  old  priory  remaining 
devoted  to  sacred  purposes.  It  certainly  looks  every 
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year  of  its  age,  for  the  old  Norman  stonework  is  much 
weathered  and  blackened,  and  has  in  places  fallen 
away. 

Strolling  round  under  the  arches,  we  stand  at  last  before 
the  tomb  of  the  founder  with  its  curious  effigy.  Beau- 
clerc’s  jester,  ‘ of  good  remembrance,’  may  have  been  as 
insincere  as  some  make  out,  but  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  merit  of  the  work  he  undertook.  It  is  not  easy  to 
speak  ill  of  him  who  rests  in  this  tomb  in  the  light  of 
Bolton’s  oriel.  Tastes  may  differ  as  to  looks  and  features 
and  the  value  of  physiognomy,  but,  portrait  or  no  portrait, 
the  face  of  the  effigy  is  that  of  a keen-witted,  kind-hearted, 
far-seeing  man  ; and  the  strange  legend  of  the  foundation 
seems  to  gain  in  reality  as  we  look  on  the  presentment  of 
him  of  whom  it  is  told. 

Rahere  left  off  his  jesting,  and  as  a thoughtful  convert 
made  a pilgrimage  to  Rome.  ‘ And  while  he  tarried  there,’ 
says  the  old  manuscript,  ‘ in  that  meanwhile  he  began  to 
be  vexed  with  grievous  sickness,  and  his  dolours  little  and 
little  taking  their  increase,  he  drew  to  the  extremity  of  life  ; 
the  which  dreading  within  himself,  and  deeming  the  last 
hour  of  his  death  drew  him  nigh,  he  shed  out  as  water  his 
heart  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  all  brake  out  in  tears. 
Then  he  avowed  that  if  health  God  him  would  grant,  that 
he  might  lawfully  return  to  his  country,  he  would  make  an 
hospital  for  recreation  of  poor  men,  and  to  them  so  therein 
gathered  necessaries  minister  after  his  power.  And  not 
long  after  the  benign  and  merciful  God  beheld  the  weep- 
ing man,  and  gave  him  his  health.  So  of  his  sickness 
recovered  he  was,  and  in  short  time,  whole  made,  began 
homeward  to  come,  his  vow  to  fulfil.  Now  when  he  would 
pursue  his  way  that  he  had  begun,  in  a certain  night  he 
saw  a vision  full  of  dread  and  of  sweetness,  when,  after  the 
labours  that  he  had  by  days,  his  body  with  rest  he  would 
refresh.  It  seemed  him  to  be  bore  up  on  high  of  a certain 
beast  having  four  feet  and  two  wings,  which  set  him  in 
an  high  place;  and  when  he  from  so  great  an  highness 
would  inflect  and  bow  down  his  eye  to  the  lower  parts 
downward  he  beheld  an  horrible  pit,  whose  horrible 
beholding  impressed  in  him  the  beholder  great  dread  and 
horror,  for  the  deepness  of  the  same  pit  was  deeper  than 
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any  man  might  attain  to  see.  He  fremished  and  for  dread 
trembled ; and  great  cries  out  of  his  mouth  proceeded. 
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To  whom,  dreading,  appeared  a certain  man  pretending 
in  cheer  the  majesty  of  a king,  of  great  beauty  and  im- 
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perial  authority,  and,  his  eye  on  him  fastened,  he  said  good 
words  : “ O man,”  he  said,  “ what  and  how  much  service 
shouldest  thou  give  to  Him  that  in  so  great  a peril  hath 
brought  help  to  thee?”  Anon  he  answered  to  them,  saying, 
“ Whatsoever  might  be  of  best  and  of  mightiest  diligently 
should  I give  to  my  deliverer.”  Then  said  he,  “ I am 
Bartholomew  the  apostle,  come  to  succour  thee  in  thine 
anguish.  Know  me  truly  by  the  common  favour  and 
commandment  of  the  celestial  court  and  council,  to  have 
chosen  a place  in  the  suburbs  of  London  at  Smithfield, 
where,  in  my  name,  thou  shalt  found  a church.  The  asker 
in  it  shall  receive,  the  seeker  shall  find,  and  the  ringer  or 
knocker  shall  enter.  Of  the  costs  of  this  building  doubt 
thou  nothing,  only  give  thy  diligence,  and  my  part  shall 
be  to  provide  necessaries.  Of  this  work  know  me  the 
master  and  thyself  only  the  minister.”  ’ 

Excellent  as  was  the  site  as  far  as  position  was  con- 
cerned, the  soil  was  hardly  promising.  ‘ Truly  this  place 
aforn  his  cleansing  pretended  none  hope  of  goodness. 
Right  unclean  it  was,  and  as  a dungy  marsh  and  fenny, 
with  water  almost  every  time  abounding.  And  that  that 
was  eminent  above  the  water,  dry,  was  deputed  and 
ordained  to  the  gibbet  or  gallows  of  thieves,  and  to  the 
torment  of  other  that  were  condemned  by  judicial 
authority.’  Unpromising  as  was  all  this,  Rahere  set  to 
work  and  began  his  priory  under  the  patronage  of  his 
old  master.  The  success  of  his  efforts  was  considerably 
helped  by  many  remarkable  performances  duly  recorded 
as  his  ‘ miracles,’  though  in  truth  they  can  all  be  ex- 
plained if  we  credit  him  with  a rough  notion  of  the 
healing  art,  and  assume  that  he  fully  availed  himself  of 
the  professional  skill  he  had  acquired  while  acting  as 
‘ minstrel  ’ to  King  Henry.  He  was  successful  in  both 
his  aims  ; the  foundation  of  the  priory  and  the  Hospital. 
The  priory  is  now  represented  by  Bartholomew  the 
Great,  while  the  hospital  chapel  is  Bartholomew  the 
Less. 

The  year  1122  is  thus  the  date  of  the  founding  of  the 
Hospital,  and  there  is  still  in  existence  a charter  of 
Henry  I,  dated  1133,  to  Alfuin,  its  first  ‘Hospitaller,’ 
who  built  St.  Giles-without-Cripplegate ; and  of  date 
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1137 — the  second  year  of  King  Stephen,  whose  ‘readi- 
ness to  joke’  would  seem  to  afford  a hint  that  all  we  read 
to  his  detriment  may  not  be  fact — there  exists  another 
skin  by  which  Rahere  gives  the  church  of  St.  Sepulchre 
for  the  use  of  the  canons  and  the  poor  in  the  Hospital. 
The  Hospital  is  unusually  fortunate  in  its  archives,  for 
not  only  has  it  many  old  deeds  in  excellent  preservation, 
but  it  also  has  a ponderous  cartulary  in  which  the  copies 
of  these  deeds  exist.  An  interesting  volume  is  this  fat 
cartulary,  with  its  occasional  playful  sketches  and  por- 
traits on  the  margins,  made  there  by  the  monks  four 
centuries  and  more  ago. 

From  the  first,  Rahere  had  obtained  the  grant  of  the 
tolls  of  the  fair,  which,  however,  may  or  may  not  have 
existed  before  his  time.  There  seem  indeed  to  have 
been  two  fairs  held,  one  within  the  priory  gate  and  the 
other  without ; one  being  perhaps  the  business  fair,  the 
other  the  pleasure  fair.  In  those  days  it  was  a very 
common  practice  to  hold  a fair  in  a churchyard  or  even 
the  church  itself.  In  the  time  of  Henry  III  the  arch- 
deacons of  Lincoln  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  this 
practice,  which  in  that  diocese  shortly  afterwards  ceased ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  thirteenth  year  of  Edward  II  that 
the  holding  of  fairs  in  churchyards  was  prohibited  by 
statute.  ‘ In  earlier  times,’  says  Professor  Morley, 
‘special  precautions  had  been  taken  to  enforce  order 
upon  sacred  ground;  and  it  was  not  unusual  when  a 
fair  was  held  within  cathedral  precincts  to  oblige  every 
man  to  bind  himself  by  an  oath  at  the  gate  not  to  lie, 
steal  or  cheat  till  he  went  out  again.’ 

The  business  fair  was  of  course  the  original  fair,  the 
pleasure  fair  was  simply  an  advertisement  designed  to 
attract  those  who  had  money  to  spend  within  sight  of 
the  commodities  on  sale  by  the  merchants.  The  busi- 
ness fair  has,  however,  almost  dropped  out  of  knowledge 
in  such  instances,  and  when  Bartholomew  is  spoken  of, 
the  pleasure  fair  is  meant.  Rahere  then  secured  the 
tolls  for  his  priory,  and  eleven  years  afterwards  the  grant 
was  confirmed,  ‘ the  king’s  firm  peace  ’ being  promised 
by  charter  ‘ to  all  persons  coming  to  and  returning  from 
the  fair.’  The  history  we  have  already  quoted  from  tells 
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us  how  persistently  Rahere  worked  for  the  good  of  his 
priory,  how,  as  he  aged,  ‘his  tabernacle  dilated,’  and 
how,  ‘after  the  years  of  his  prelacy  twenty-two  and  six 
months,  the  twentieth  of  September,  the  seventh  month, 
the  clay  house  of  this  world  he  forsook.’ 

In  the  following  year  his  successor  was  appointed, 
Thomas  Hagno,  under  whom  the  history  from  which  we 
quote  was  written,  and  whom  it  describes  delightfully  as 
‘ a man  of  jocund  company  and  fellowly  jocundity.’  He 
was  ‘ of  great  eloquence  and  of  great  cunning,  instruct  in 
philosophy,  and  in  the  divine  books  exercised ; and  he 
had  it  in  prompt  whatsoever  he  would  utter,  to  speak 
meterly.  And  he  had  in  use  every  solemn  day,  when 
the  case  required,  to  dispense  the  word  of  God,  and 
flowing  to  him  the  press  of  people  from  without  on  this 
account,  He  added  to  him  glory  who  had  given  him  this 
grace  within.  He  was  prelate  to  us  meekly  almost 
thirty  years,  and  in  age  an  hundred  winters  almost,  with 
whole  wit,  with  all  Christian  solemnity  he  deceased,  and 
was  put  to  our  fathers  the  year  of  our  Lord  1174,  of  the 
coronation  of  the  most  unskunfited  king  of  England, 
Henry  II,  the  20th  year,  on  the  17th  day  of  the  month 
of  January.’ 

Thomas  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  doggerel  preachers, 
who,  in  the  days  of  the  ‘ unskunfited  ’ king — and  after- 
wards— exercised  much  influence  over  the  masses.  The 
matter  and  manner  of  their  discourses  would  not  meet 
with  much  approval  in  these  days,  but  they  gave  the 
uneducated  crowds  then  something  to  think  about  in  a 
homely  way,  awakening  some  intelligence  in  them,  and 
lifting  them  one  step  at  least  out  of  the  mire  of  prejudiced 
ignorance. 

From  Hagno’s  gift  of  ‘ meterly  ’ speaking  it  has  been 
assumed  that  he  took  a foremost  part  in  promoting  those 
miracle  plays  which  in  his  day  came  to  be  played  in 
English,  and  of  which  Bartholomew  Fair  soon  grew  to  be 
the  head-quarters.  At  first  these  early  dramas  were 
written  in  Latin  for  performance  inside  the  churches, 
but  afterwards  they  were  translated  into  the  vernacular, 
and  became  open-air  entertainments,  the  stage  directions 
remaining  in  the  original  tongue,  whence  the  ‘ Exeunt 
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omnes  ’ which  still  survives.  The  subjects  of  these 
miracle  plays  were  taken  from  the  legends  of  the  saints  ; 
of  the  mysteries  the  subjects  were  the  truths  of  revela- 
tion. The  moralities  were  chiefly  historical,  and  thus 
formed  the  connecting  link  with  the  modern  drama. 
The  whole  series  was  run  through  during  the  centuries 
that  the  fair  at  Smithfield  existed. 

A strange  scene  must  Smithfield  have  presented  in  the 
pre-Reformation  days,  when  the  fair  was  in  full  swing, 
and  the  whole  space  was  one  wide  area  of  bargaining  and 
revelry.  Across  that  space  to  the  elms  which  stood 
yonder,  there  was  dragged  on  the  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Eve  of  the  sorrowful  year  1305,  Scotland’s  sturdiest 
patriot,  William  Wallace.  An  execution  on  a holy  day 
or  festival  was  forbidden,  but  in  his  case  exception  was 
made,  and  hither  from  Westminster,  dragged  in  his 
chains  at  the  horse’s  hoofs,  bruised  and  bleeding  along 
the  bare  ground,  without  even  a hurdle  to  save  him  from 
the  stones  and  filth,  the  old  hero  was  brought ; and  the 
traders  and  merry-makers  crowded  round  the  scaffold  to 
witness  the  horrible  doom,  and  see  the  baskets  packed 
with  the  quivering  limbs  that  were  to  be  hung  up  in 
the  cities  of  the  North  as  warnings  of  the  fate  of  all 
who  dared  to  withstand  Edward  Longshanks — Malleus 
Scotorum. 

When  Henry  VIII  laid  his  hands  on  the  monasteries 
Bartholomew’s  fared  badly.  The  priory  fell  to  Rich, 
and  the  prior’s  house  was  for  a time  the  residence  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries 
had,  however,  thrown  on  the  streets  many  of  the  sick  and 
lame ; and,  thanks  chiefly  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham’s 
father,  the  hospital  was  reformed  and  enlarged.  The 
fair  went  on  as  usual,  increasing  if  anything  in  popu- 
larity ; but  the  end  was  inevitable.  ‘ Bartlemy’s  ’ became 
an  anachronism  and  a nuisance,  and  decayed  and  was 
swept  away.  For  the  last  time  it  was  proclaimed  in 
1855,  and  the  only  vestige  that  now  remains  of  it  is  the 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  paid  by  the  City  to  the 
rector  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  for  the  proclamation 
in  his  parish. 

The  fortune  of  the  two  branches  of  the  old  foundation 
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has  been  widely  different ; the  great  of  the  past  has 
become  the  little,  and  the  little  is  now  the  great.  The 
priory  has  dropped  almost  out  of  recollection,  and  the 
Hospital  has  thriven  until  its  fame  is  world-wide.  And 
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so  let  us  leave  Bartholomew  the  Great,  cross  the  road  to 
Bartholomew  the  Less,  and  obtain  some  notion  of  the 
work  that  is  doing  to-day  in  the  second  branch  of  the  old 
foundation  of  Rahere. 
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The  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less  now  consists 
of  the  Hospital  and  one  house,  or  rather  the  lower  floor 
of  a house,  the  Hospital  authorities  having  broken  through 
the  back  wall  into  its  upper  rooms.  Not  only  does  the 
Hospital  occupy  the  parish,  but  it  also  forms  part  of  the 
adjoining  parishes  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  and  St.  Botolph’s. 

The  vicar  has  thus  no  charge  but  the  Hospital.  He 
is  f The  Hospitaller,’  and  with  his  assistant  devotes  his 
whole  time  to  its  spiritual  care.  Every  day  there  is  service 
in  the  wards,  and  on  Sundays  the  staff  and  such  patients 
as  choose  attend  the  church,  which  is  within  the  Hos- 
pital gates.  The  church  itself  has  nothing  very  interesting 
about  it.  It  contains  a few  tablets,  the  only  one  of  note 
being  to  Bodley,  the  founder  of  the  library  at  Oxford. 
The  interior  has  been  ‘ improved  ’ and  ‘ restored  ’ more 
than  once,  and  now  retains  the  form  of  a Gothic  groin  as 
left  by  Hardwicke. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  founder  worked  has  not  yet 
lost  its  influence,  and  each  officer  is  still  inducted  with  a 
‘ charge.’  That  of  the  Hospitaller  enjoins  him  to  make 
acquaintance  with  such  patients  as  are  willing  to  receive 
him,  and  to  resume  and  improve  that  acquaintance  as 
far  as  possible.  He  is  not  to  press  himself  on  them  or 
to  proselytise,  and  is  to  allow  any  patient  to  be  visited 
by  any  minister  of  any  particular  denomination,  the  only 
restriction  being  that  the  Nonconformist,  like  the  Church- 
man, must  not  attempt  to  thrust  his  opinions  on  the 
unwilling.  There  is  thus,  owing  to  the  beneficent 
control,  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise  in  the  curious 
anomaly  of  a parish  with  one  house. 

For  one  house  the  Hospital  must  be  considered, 
although  it  consists  of  several  buildings.  None  of  them 
are  of  much  antiquity,  the  present  quadrangle  having 
been  built  about  the  time  of  the  accession  of  George  III 
by  Gibbs,  the  architect  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields.  The 
structure  is  of  brick,  the  facing  of  stone  which  now  looks 
so  weathered  having  been  put  on  by  Hardwicke,  who 
built  the  present  surgery,  as  the  inscription  on  the  portico 
declares. 

On  one  side  of  the  quadrangle  are  the  offices  and  the 
hall,  with  its  grand  staircase  painted  by  Hogarth,  who 
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gave  his  work  as  a free  gift,  and  received  a governorship 
in  return.  The  hall  is  large  and  well-proportioned,  and, 
owing  to  the  number  of  donations  recorded  in  gilt  letters 
on  its  wall,  seems  at  first  sight  to  have  been  made  out  of 
a gigantic  subscription-list.  It  contains  two  pictures  of 
the  patron  saint,  and  several  good  portraits — one  by 
Kneller,  and  one  worth  noting  with  a background  of  a 
view  through  a window  close  by. 

But  as  our  business  is  not  with  the  Board  of  Governors 
but  with  the  practical  work,  let  us  cross  the  quadrangle 
and  enter  the  dispensary.  What  a change  from  the 
quiet  of  the  hall ! The  out-patients  are  here  in  an 
orderly  crowd,  and  the  dispensers  are  fully  occupied. 
A strange  scene  it  is  behind  the  counters,  the  ammunition 
for  the  battle  with  disease  being  so  unexpectedly  plentiful. 
Here  are  familiar  remedies  in  such  unfamiliar  bulk  that 
they  seem  at  first  to  be  so  kept  with  a view  of  encourag- 
ing that  contempt  which  irreverent  familiarity  is  said  to 
breed.  Carboys  and  jars  there  are  by  the  hundred ; 
pills  in  bowls  are  as  plentiful  as  peas ; and  extracts  and 
solutions  a foot  and  more  in  depth  are  measurable  by 
the  gallon.  The  vats  are  of  .proportions  aldermanic. 
The  grain-bins  at  a country  corn-chandler’s  are  but  pig- 
mies in  comparison  to  those  on  either  side  of  us.  They 
give  ample  room  to  lie  down  in,  and  are  seemingly  filled 
by  the  barrow-load.  Here  is  linseed-meal  by  the  sackful, 
shovelled  out  with  a gallon  scoop ; near  it  are  senna 
leaves  by  the  bushel,  yielding  such  a whiff  of  bitterness 
that  the  nose  spasmodically  jerks  the  face  to  the  left 
half-turn,  and  we  behold  a heap  of  Epsom  salts  that 
would  fill  a good-sized  cart,  white  and  glistening  like  a 
snowdrift  in  the  sunshine — and  dug  out  with  a pickaxe  ! 
Many  of  the  drugs  are  prepared  on  the  spot,  and  around 
is  the  requisite  machinery ; the  most  prominent  objects 
being  perhaps  the  restless  riddle  with  its  shivering  sieves, 
and  the  mill  with  its  massive  stones  rolling  over  their 
Cornish  granite  bed,  in  shape  and  size  the  fellow  to  the 
mortar-mixers  of  our  public  works.  The  annual  bill  of 
drugs  and  sundries  in  this  department  amounts  to  over 
nine  thousand  pounds,  so  that  the  quantities  must  run 
large ; but  after  all  the  scale  on  which  the  stock  is  kept 
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is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  the  work 
that  has  to  be  done.  # 

During  a year  the  patients  dealt  with  at  Bartholomew’s 
amount  to  170,000,  and  of  these  7,500  are  lodged  in  the 
wards.  The  hospital  has  670  beds ; but,  owing  to  the 
different  classifications  and  the  need  of  a few  vacancies 
in  each  department  for  emergencies,  the  house  is  con- 
sidered full  if  600  of  these  are  occupied.  This  margin 
of  70  owes  much  also  to  a very  salutary  rule,  rarely  broken 
in  upon,  and  that  is,  that  in  order  to  afford  ample  time 
for  a thorough  cleansing,  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours 
has  to  elapse  between  a bed  being  vacated  by  one  patient 
and  occupied  by  his  successor. 

Out-patients  are,  of  course,  more  numerous,  over 

160.000  coming  under  review  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Of  these  20,000  and  more  are  serious  cases,  necessitating 
an  average  attendance  of  a couple  of  months,  while 

140.000  can  be  fairly  classed  as  casualties  settled  within 
one  or  two  visits.  In  this  casualty  class  the  medical 
cases  are  to  the  surgical  as  95  to  45 — a somewhat  startling 
preponderance,  even  allowing  for  the  number  of  diseases; 
it  is  capable  of  explanation,  however,  in  what  may  seem  a 
somewhat  uncharitable  way,  for  the  surgical  cases  vary 
from  the  most  serious  injury  down  to  toothache,  while 
the  medical  can  vary  down  to  the  mere  unscientific  use 
of  the  imagination,  there  being  unfortunately  not  a few 
good  folks  who  present  themselves  at  hospitals  whose 
only  ailment  is  the  weakness  of  intellect  that  causes 
them  to  fancy  they  are  ill. 

A morning  in  the  surgery  between  the  hours  of  nine 
and  eleven  affords  a curious  subject  for  the  student  of 
human  nature.  The  patients  are  received  in  the  large 
hall,  whose  sole  decoration  consists  of  notices  and  scrip- 
tural texts,  some  of  which  are  very  much  to  the  point,  as 
enforcing  a lesson  which  the  healthy  are  apt  to  forget. 
Assuredly  such  truths  as  ‘ Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you 
out ! * can  never  be  more  effectively  driven  home  than 
from  the  walls  of  a hospital  which,  to  speak  plainly,  num- 
bers are  forced  to  visit  through  their  own  folly. 

The  hall  is  partitioned  off  by  high  screens,  and  the  men 
and  women  enter  by  separate  doors.  As  the  patients 
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come  in  they  are  sorted  into  medical  and  surgical,  and 
seat  themselves  in  order  on  the  forms.  The  medical 
cases  are  dealt  with  by  the  house  physicians,  the  surgical 
cases  being  treated  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall  by  the 
house  surgeons.  There  are  five  resident  house  surgeons 
altogether,  each  occupying  one  of  the  surrounding  apart- 
ments labelled  with  his  name  and  that  of  his  junior. 
Every  three  and  a half  days  the  boards  are  shifted  to  the 
room  adjoining ; so  that  every  house  surgeon  in  turn  oc- 
cupies the  largest  room,  and  becomes  the  ‘ house  surgeon 
of  the  day.’  He  it  is  who  receives  the  new  cases,  con- 
sidering and  disposing  of  them  with  the  help  of  his  junior 
and  eight  dressers.  Strangely  varied  are  the  cases  from 
the  most  urgent  to  the  most  trivial- ; but  the  staff  is  equal 
to  either  fortune  and  quickly  and  quietly  gets  through 
its  work.  And  the  work  is  quite  enough  to  give  suffi- 
cient occupation.  On  a slack  day,  the  rain  having 
kept  numbers  at  home,  we  see  over  sixty  new  male 
patients  duly  dealt  with  and  registered  in  this  one  depart- 
ment during  the  first  two  hours.  Some  are  done  with 
and  will  never  be  seen  again ; others  will  come  at  inter- 
vals and  follow  the  house  surgeon  who  first  attended 
them  -as  he  gradually  shifts  his  office  round  the  hall ; 
others  receive  their  orders  to  undergo  another  examina- 
tion ; and  others  become  in-patients  and  are  given  the 
note  for  their  ward.  For  at  Bartholomew’s  the  admis- 
sions by  governor’s  letter  average  but  one  per  cent., 
and  the  only  real  test  for  admission  is  that  the  ap- 
plicant should  be  ill. 

Such  cases  among  the  crowd  as  seem  interesting  or  un- 
usual are  taken  by  the  assistant  surgeon  in  the  presence 
of  a few  advanced  students.  To  the  ordinary  patient 
this  is  a great  honour ; and  it  is  astonishing  to  find  how 
pleased  some  people  are  to  discover  that  they  have 
something  the  matter  with  them,  however  painful  or 
disgusting,  which  for  a moment  distinguishes  them  from 
their  fellow-men.  It  is  the  same  in  the  surgery  as  in  the 
wards ; the  sufferers  who  receive  most  attention  from 
the  medical  staff,  so  far  from  complaining  of  violation  of 
privacy,  are  quite  proud  of  the  distinction  thus  conferred 
upon  them.  And  the  staff  is  a large  one,  and  all  its 
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members  have  been  trained  in  the  Hospital ; for,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  reputation,  Bartholomew’s  has  considerably 
over  five  hundred  students  in  attendance  at  its  medical 
school,  and  with  so  wide  a choice  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  conspicuous  ability  were  not  found  within  its 
walls.  Next  in  rank  to  the  five  resident  house  surgeons 
come  five  assistant  surgeons,  and  then  five  surgeons,  and 
these  with  an  aural  surgeon,  three  administrators  of 
anaesthetics,  and  two  ophthalmic  surgeons  complete  the 
surgical  side.  At  the  other  side  are  the  four  house  phy- 
sicians with  their  clinical  clerks,  answering  to  the  house 
surgeons  and  their  dressers,  three  casualty  physicians, 
two  accoucheurs,  four  assistant  physicians,  and  four 
physicians.  With  these  .and  the  electricians  and  others 
we  have  a staff  unexcelled  for  efficiency,  and  armed  with 
all  the  weapons  that  modern  science  has  provided  to 
make  the  best  fight  against  injury  and  disease. 

The  Hospital  was  founded  and  exists  for  the  sick  poor ; 
but  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  restrict  its  benefits  to  that 
particular  class.  There  are  difficulties  at  either  end  of 
the  scale.  There  are  sick  who  are  not  poor,  and  poor 
who  are  not  sick,  who  endeavour  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  care  ; and  as  it  is  simply  impossible  to  turn  any  ap- 
plicant away  without  careful  inquiry,  cases  are  of  constant 
occurrence  where  the  charity  is  obtained  under  false 
pretences.  Despite  the  prohibitory  notices,  the  well-to- 
do  will  try  their  utmost  to  get  the  best  advice  for  nothing. 
As  a striking  instance  of  this  we  may  quote  the  case  of  a 
person  in  Norfolk  who  was  suffering  from  an  ordinary 
complaint  which  any  ordinary  practitioner  could  have 
dealt  with  satisfactorily,  and  who  week  after  week,  it  was 
eventually  discovered,  used  to  journey  up  to  London  and 
back  for  the  sake  of  the  gratuitous  advice — the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company  thus  practically  receiving  the 
remuneration  for  the  medical  skill ! And,  as  an  instance 
of  the  other  difficulty,  there  are  the  not  infrequent  cases 
of  the  artful  dodgers  who,  late  in  the  evening,  fall  down 
in  simulated  fits  on  the  off-chance  of  being  carried  to  the 
hospital,  and  provided  with  a comfortable  bed. 

And  those  who  have  seen  the  well-appointed  wards  can 
hardly  wonder  at  such  stratagems.  With  its  beautifully 
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clean  white  floor,  its  walls  of  delicate  greyish  green  and  the 
long  bright  cornice-lines  of  blue,  the  ward  seems  as  cheer- 
ful as  a sick-room  can  be.  The  few  small  palms  on  the 
tables  and  the  canary  in  the  window  give  the  home  tone 
that  takes  off  half  the  edge  of  loneliness  among  strange 
companions.  The  beds,  a dozen  or  more  in  number,  are 
ranged  down  either  side,  each  with  its  red  quilt  and  light 
check  curtains,  and  having  at  its  head  the  official  forms 
on  which  the  record  of  the  case  is  kept.  The  blue  form 
is  filled  up  by  one  of  the  surgeons  or  physicians,  and 
shows  the  diet  and  medicine  prescribed.  The  white 
form  is  really  the  diary  written  up  by  the  dresser  or 
clinical  clerk  from  day  to  day  and,  with  the  temperature 
chart,  giving  the  complete  history  of  the  case  and  its 
treatment.  When  the  end  comes — fortunate  or  other- 
wise— and  the  patient  leaves,  these  forms  are  bound  in 
volumes,  so  that  the  full  account  of  every  case  passing 
through  the  ward  is  always  available  for  reference. 

Each  ward  is  in  charge  of  a sister,  and  the  sisters  at 
Bartholomew’s  have  all  risen  from  the  ranks  and  are 
connected  with  no  outside  society.  From  the  days  of 
the  foundation  we  read  of  ‘the  master,  brethren  and 
sisters  of  the  hospital  ’ ; and  the  title  here  is  no  modern 
revival,  but  has  come  down  in  unbroken  descent  from 
the  time  of  the  old  monks  and  nuns.  The  sister,  who  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  nurses  by  her  blue  uniform, 
lives  in  a small  room  adjoining  the  ward,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  always  on  duty,  though  reasonable  leave  is  of  course 
obtainable,  provided  that  no  two  sisters  on  the  same 
floor  are  absent  at  the  same  time.  The  wards,  it  should 
be  said,  open  right  and  left  of  the  landings,  and  there  are 
twenty-eight  in  all,  eight  in  each  of  the  three  blocks,  and 
four  in  the  side  block. 

Under  each  sister  come  two  nurses,  one  for  day  duty, 
one  for  night  duty,  and  under  them  come  the  proba- 
tioners, two  or  three  to  each  ward,  according  to  the  work. 
In  addition  to  these  are  the  twenty-two  special  proba- 
tioners who  pay  for  a period  of  instruction,  and  who  are 
accommodated  in  four  houses  belonging  to  the  Hospital 
in  King  Square.  The  nursing  strength  is  thus  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  There  are  the  special  probationers 
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who  pay ; then  there  are  the  probationers  who  receive 
a small  salary,  who  enter  into  a bond  to  serve  for  three 
years,  and  who  during  the  first  year  attend  lectures,  and 
during  the  second  and  third  are  promoted  to  be  acting 
ward-nurses  until,  when  their  time  is  expired,  they  get 
their  full  promotion  to  the  rank ; and  then  there  are  the 
sisters  promoted  from  the  ward-nurses.  Bartholomew’s, 
we  are  constantly  reminded,  has  a history ; and  just 
as  the  novices  of  old  were  recruited  from  the  class  of  the 
gentry,  so  are  their  modern  representatives,  the  proba- 
tioners of  to-day.  The  nurses  are  controlled  by  a matron, 
who  has  charge  of  the  whole  female  staff.  In  addition 
to  the  nurses,  the  wards  have  their  ward-assistants,  who 
do  the  rough  work,  carrying  the  coals  and  cleaning  the 
grates  and  so  forth.  And  in  addition  to  these  comes  an 
army  of  scrubbers  under  a general-in-chief,  who  every 
morning  either  scrub  or  wash  the  floors,  and  whose 
wages  alone  total  up  to  over  ^700  a year. 

Of  the  patients  we  say  nothing.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
gloat  over  suffering  under  the  guise  of  cheap  pity,  or  en- 
large on  instances  whose  rarity  and  severity  may  in  some 
minds  overshadow  all  thought  of  pain.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  every  form  of  injury  and  disease  that  can  wring 
the  human  frame  with  agony  comes  here  to  be  dealt 
with ; and  all  that  skill  and  sympathy  can  do  is  done  for 
its  relief.  Sometimes  the  cases  are  so  desperate  that  the 
patients,  irrespective  of  their  standing  in  this  world,  have 
to  come  here  for  treatment  despite  their  means  and  in- 
clination ; but  the  majority  are  the  poor,  whose  lot  gives 
them  here  their  only  chance  of  life,  though  perhaps  less 
heavily  afflicted.  The  doors  are  open  to  all — old  and 
young,  the  old  man  of  eighty  and  the  child  of  three — 
not  necessarily  our  own  countrymen,  but  natives  of  all 
lands.  The  first  patient  we  see  in  the  first  ward  we 
enter  is  a negress,  and  hers  is  not  the  only  case  by  very 
many.  For  so  it  has  always  been  here,  and  so  it  should 
be  elsewhere.  Does  not  sympathy  with  suffering  make 
all  colours  kin  ? 

Some  of  the  patients  on  the  fair  road  to  recovery  are 
up  and  seated  round  the  fire,  or  on  the  sofa  in  the  centre 
of  the  ward.  Of  these  some  will  go  direct  to  their 
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homes  when  discharged,  while  others  will  be  sent  into 
the  country  to  the  convalescent  home  recently  built  by 
the  Hospital  authorities  at  Swanley,  to  which  private 
charity  contributed  so  splendidly.  Such  munificent  gifts 
as  ^5,000  for  a site,  ^3,000  for  a chapel,  ^15,000  for 
general  purposes,  and  1,000  to  furnish  with,  can  hardly 
be  passed  by  without  appreciative  note ; showing  as  they 
do  that  the  old  spirit  is  living  and  working  in  all  its 
forms,  and  that  from  the  opulent  to  the  indigent  we  can 
still  number  amongst  us  followers  of  ‘ the  still  more 
excellent  way.’  This  Swanley  home  has  accommodation 
for  seventy  patients  at  a time,  and  it  is  expected  that  from 
eight  to  nine  hundred  will  pass  through  it  in  the  course 
of  a year.  At  the  home  is  the  laundry  for  the  Hospital, 
and  some  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  that  is  fitted  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  washing-bill  before 
its  building  amounted  to  £2,500  a year. 

In  the  Hospital,  as  we  have  said,  are  twenty-eight 
wards.  Each  ward  is  an  administrative  unit ; its  organi- 
sation is  complete  in  itself.  Work  begins  with  breakfast 
about  six  in  the  morning,  a by  no  means  too  early  hour 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  majority  of  the  patients, 
being  of  the  labouring  class,  are  accustomed  at  home  to 
have  it  earlier ; and  that  the  rest  are  only  too  pleased  to 
break  the  tedium  of  a long  spell  of  quiet  by  doing  some- 
thing, even  if  it  be  only  playing  with  a cup  of  tea.  About 
seven  the  scrubber  arrives,  on  four  days  a week  to  scrub 
the  floor,  and  on  the  other  three  days  to  wash  it.  At 
the  same  time  the  night  staff,  which  has  been  on  since 
nine  the  night  before,  goes  off  duty,  and  by  eight  o’clock 
the  sister  is  in  the  ward  and  the  day’s  work  is  in  full 
swing.  The  minor  meals  are  prepared  in  the  wards,  but 
the  dinners  come  from  a special  kitchen,  kept  quite 
distinct  from  the  kitchen  in  which  meals  are  cooked  for 
the  staff.  From  the  diet  column  on  the  blue  papers  at 
the  head  of  the  beds  the  sister  makes  out  her  list  of  re- 
quirements for  the  day,  and  this  is  sent  down  to  the  cook, 
who  proceeds  to  chalk  off  the  ‘ full  diets  ’ on  to  a long 
blackboard  on  which  are  the  names  of  all  the  wards. 
By  this  means  he  not  only  knows  what  to  prepare  for 
each  ward,  but  what  total  to  order  from  the  butcher. 
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Each  ward  has  its  portion  weighed  off  for  it — so  many 
ounces  of  uncooked  meat — and  these  portions  are  duly 
labelled  and  kept  separate,  as  are  all  the  milk,  puddings, 
and  sundries.  At  about  a quarter  to  one  the  ward  trays 
are  loaded  and  sent  away,  and  the  kitchen  is  cleared  up 
— for  the  business  of  the  day  is  practically  over.  The 
business,  however,  runs  the  quantities  into  large  figures. 
On  the  day’s  list  we  find  241  full  diets,  58  half  diets,  214 
milk  diets,  53  fish  diets  ; there  are  248  puddings,  each 
with  an  egg,  and  the  eggs  used  for  the  complete  meal 
amount  to  450,  while  the  pints  of  milk  total  out  to  824. 
In  this  kitchen  there  is  also  made  the  extract  of  meat, 
and  the  large  kettles  it  requires  are  in  one  corner.  The 
kettles  are  heated  by  steam,  but  contain  nothing  but  the 
meat,  of  which  the  extract  is  simply  the  juice,  three  and 
a half  pounds  of  lean  beef  going  to  each  pint  of  extract, 
and  taking  eight  and  a half  hours  to  cook.  The  succes- 
sion of  joints  for  the  full  diets  is  the  same  every  week  : 
roast  beef  for  Sunday,  boiled  mutton  for  Monday,  roast 
beef  for  Tuesday,  boiled  mutton  for  Wednesday,  boiled 
mutton  for  Thursday,  roast  mutton  for  Friday,  and 
boiled  mutton  for  Saturday.  In  the  event  of  game 
or  other  dainties  being  received  as  presents  the  sisters 
are  informed,  and  the  wards  each  get  their  share  if  the 
instructions  on  the  blue  papers  admit. 

To  obtain  the  food  the  list  is  sent  down  by  the  sister 
as  copied  from  the  forms,  but  to  obtain  the  medicine  the 
prescriptions  themselves  come  down  from  the  wards  to 
the  dispensary,  and  are  returned  in  the  baskets  with  the 
mixtures — the  applications  for  external  use,  like  all  the 
poisons,  being  in  triangular  bottles  with  roughened  sides, 
so  that  the  shape  and  feel  distinguish  them  at  once,  and 
minimise  the  chances  of  mistake. 

Throughout  this  complex  organisation  there  exists  an 
admirable  tone  of  healthy  endeavour  to  do  well.  From 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  all  appear  actuated  by  a spirit  of 
doing  the  best  under  all  circumstances — not  stickling  for 
times  or  privileges,  but  giving  and  taking,  and  helping  each 
other  as  circumstances  arise  where  hard  and  fast  rules 
might  lead  to  the  inconvenience  of  even  the  humblest. 
And  this  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is 
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remembered  that  all  have  been  educated  together,  and 
have  known  each  other  from  their  youth.  Bartholomew’s 
has  a high  reputation  for  teaching  and  training,  and  the 
students  at  present  on  its  books  number  550.  These 
work  chiefly  in  the  splendid  schools,  which  in  size  and 
appointments  have  few,  if  any,  superiors.  Their  nu- 
merous class-rooms  and  laboratories  are  admirably  lighted 
and  fully  fitted  ; and  every  nook  and  corner  has  been  in- 
geniously turned  to  some  use.  There  is  but  little  show 
or  adornment ; but  everything  is  solid,  sensible,  and  to 
the  purpose.  The  library,  with  its  excellent  light  and 
its  gallery  and  recesses  affording  what  are  practically  so 
many  private  studies,  is  very  different  to  the  gloomy,  stuffy 
book-rooms  which  exercise  such  somnific  effects  on  the 
willing  but  the  weak ; the  museum  with  its  capital  series  of 
dissections,  each  worth  a dozen  diagrams,  has  long  been 
in  good  repute ; while  the  theatres  are  so  designed  as  to 
bring  every  student  well  within  sight  and  sound  of  the 
lecturer  and  his  table — that  table  on  which  many  a life 
has  been  saved,  and  many  a miracle  wrought,  excelling 
immeasurably  anthingy  recorded  of  Raherus  Fundator. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


A DAY  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE. 

SHE  Post  Office  is  the  most  popular  of  our  Govern- 
ment Departments.  It  is  the  one  in  which  all  take 
an  interest,  and  of  which  all  have  some  personal 
acquaintance.  There  are  few,  however,  who  have  any  idea 
of  the  amount  of  organisation  required  for  its  successful 
working.  A telegram  is  sent  or  received,  a letter  is  dropped 
into  a pillar-box  or  comes  fluttering  through  the  front  door, 
but  the  number  who  can  tell  how  the  telegram  was  dealt 
with,  or  how  the  letter  was  picked  out  from  thousands 
and  duly  delivered  at  its  address,  is  strangely  limited. 

Let  us  visit  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  together  and  see  how 
the  communications  of  the  Londoners  are  dealt  with. 
And  first,  taking  things  in  the  order  we  come  across 
them,  let  us  say  a few  words  with  regard  to  the  Telegraph 
Department,  now  housed  in  the  buildings  at  the  corner 
of  Aldersgate  and  Newgate  Streets. 

The  upper  floor  of  this  conspicuous  block  is  devoted  to 
the  metropolitan  circuits,  while  the  old  room  is  fully  occu- 
pied by  the  provincial  wires.  This  lower  floor  seems  an 
immense  area,  furnished  with  scores  of  long  mahogany 
counters,  dotted  confusedly  with  countless  punchers,  re- 
ceivers, and  transmitters,  single  needles,  rheostats,  relays, 
and  sounders,  all  in  full  swing.  After  the  eye  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  crowd,  we  find  that  we  have  entered  at 
the  press  end,  and  that  immediately  in  front  of  us  a mes- 
sage has  arrived  on  the  usual  ‘ flimsy  ’ from  one  of  the 
news  agencies  for  simultaneous  despatch  to  the  great 
towns  of  the  North.  The  opportunity  is  too  good  to  be 
lost,  and  we  keep  eager  watch  on  what  takes  place. 

The  message  is  handed  to  a ‘ puncher,’  who  sits  before 
a pigmy  piano  and  proceeds  to  punch  on  paper  tapes  a 
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series  of  holes,  doing  duty  for  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the 
Morse  alphabet.  Two  lines  of  holes  are  used,  and  for 
every  letter  a hole  is  made  on  each  side  of  the  central  line. 
When  the  holes  are  opposite  each  other  the  two  holes 
stand  for  a dot,  when  the  holes  are  stamped  diagonally 
the  pair  do  duty  for  a dash.  The  tapes  come  gliding  out 
of  the  piano  at  the  rate  of  about  sixty  words  a minute,  and 
as  six  tapes  are  stamped  simultaneously,  food  for  six  trans- 
mitters is  at  once  provided.  The  rate  of  the  transmitter 
is,  however,  five  times  that  of  the  puncher,  and  to  get  the 
most  out  of  each  machine  is  no  easy  task.  Business  is 
now  rather  slack,  the  commercial  work  has  ended  for  the 
day  and  the  press  work  has  hardly  begun  ; but  about  eight 
o’clock  things  will  wake  up  considerably,  and  we  should 
then  see  these  perforated  tapes  curling  and  fluttering  all 
over  the  tables,  and  passing  from  hand  to  hand  about  as 
plentifully  as  shavings  in  a carpenter’s  shop. 

We  see  the  six  tapes  taken  off  each  to  its  transmitter ; 
and  then,  with  a screw  of  the  handle  to  the  clockwork, 
each  begins  to  run  through,  while  the  needle  arrangement 
works  away  on  the  principle  of  the  Jacquard  loom,  the 
holes  in  the  strip  permitting  the  contact  which  at  the 
receiving-station  results  in  the  pale-blue  ribbon  issuing 
from  the  receiver  marked  with  the  familiar  dashes  and 
dots.  A beautifully  simple  piece  of  mechanism  is  this 
receiver.  It  consists  essentially  of  a tiny  wheel  revolving 
in  ink.  Each  time  the  contact  is  made  by  the  needles 
of  the  transmitter  the  current  is  sent  round  the  coil  of  the 
receiver,  resulting  in  its  iron  becoming  a magnet  as  long 
as  the  contact  lasts.  This  temporary  magnet  attracts  the 
arm  on  which  the  ink-wheel  works  and  keeps  it  pressed 
against  the  paper.  As  soon  as  the  current  ceases  the 
wheel  drops,  and  the  tape  runs  on  unmarked.  The  length 
of  the  dash  thus  corresponds  to  the  duration  of  the  current, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  short  and  long  dashes  the  message 
is  rapidly  reeled  off. 

After  eight  o’clock  at  night,  during  election  and  other 
verbose  times,  it  is  not  unusual  for  half  a million  words 
to  pass  through  these  machines,  and  even  three-quarters 
of  a million  have  been  reached  on  occasions  when  several 
streams  of  eloquence  have  had  to  flow  in  at  full  pressure. 
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Just  as  the  mails  are  worked  by  roads  so  the  telegraphs 
are  worked  by  circuits,  special  circuits  being  formed  as 
occasions  arise.  In  the  event  of  its  being  required  for 
different  towns  on  the  circuit  to  take  off  simultaneously, 
a signal  to  that  effect  is  given ; and  while  the  terminal 
station  gets  the  message  on  the  tape  the  others  on  the 
road  read  it  off  from  the  sounder  as  it  passes  through. 
For  duplicate  messages  tapes  are  used,  but  the  instru- 
ments most  in  vogue  are  these  sounders,  and  as  we  pass 
along  the  tables  we  see  dozens  of  them,  each  steadily 
pegging  away  under  its  mahogany  hood,  while  the  clerk 
close  by  takes  down  the  mechanical  dictation.  A strange 
effect  have  these  metallic  chatterboxes,  each  gifted  with 
a distinct  tone  of  its  own,  so  that  no  two  brass  babies 
cry  exactly  alike.  To  increase  the  strength  of  the  voice 
a relay  is  used,  the  relay  being  simply  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  feeble  whispers  of  the  wire  are  received  and 
given  forth  with  greater  power.  Relays,  too,  have  another 
use.  On  long  circuits  they  come  in  to  stimulate  the 
current  to  further  effort.  The  Irish  messages,  for  instance, 
are  all  relayed  at  Llanfair  before  they  are  sent  across  the 
Irish  Sea. 

On  our  way  down  the  room  we  reach  the  ‘ test  box,’  a 
large  mahogany  brass-knobbed  board  to  which  the  wires 
that  enter  the  building  are  all  led.  From  the  screw  to 
which  they  are  fastened  a wire  goes  to  the  instrument, 
and  this  wire  has  to  pass  through  another  test  box  before 
it  reaches  the  battery  below.  There  are  thus  two  breaks 
in  every  wire,  and  by  this  means  it  is  rendered  possible  to 
find  out  at  once  in  the  event  of  a failure  of  conduction  if 
the  fault  is  in  the  outside  wire,  the  instrument,  or  the  cell. 
Counting  bells  and  internal  wires,  there  are  about  2,000 
on  the  knobs,  but  of  these  only  some  700  are  outsiders. 

The  battery-room  is  in  the  basement.  There  three 
miles  of  shelving  carry  the  30,000  cells  that  keep  the 
wires  alive  in  charge  of  a staff  sufficient  to  clean  and 
attend  to  each  cell  at  least  once  a fortnight.  A cheerless 
silent  chamber  is  this  heart  of  our  telegraph  system,  where 
the  enormous  accumulation  of  electric  power  labours  and 
waits  in  crockery  jars  marshalled  side  by  side  in  regular 
rows  like  the  jam-pots  in  a housekeeper’s  cupboard. 
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But  we  have  not  yet  finished  aloft.  On  the  upper 
floor  of  all  we  are  among  the  metropolitan  wires.  Here, 
as  below,  the  clerks  are  men  and  women,  not  working 
apart  as  in  the  old  days,  but  all  together  and  apparently 
on  equal  terms.  One  difference  there  is,  we  learn,  and 
that  is  that  while  both  men  and  women  each  have  their 
eight-hour  turn  of  day  duty,  it  is  the  men  alone  who  do 
the  seven  hours’  work  required  from  a proportion  of  the 
staff  during  the  night. 

Here  for  the  first  time  we  notice  the  important  part 
played  by  pneumatic  despatch  tubes  in  our  tele- 
graphic system.  Instead  of  being  handed  about  from 
floor  to  floor  the  messages  are  sent  along  in  the  carriers. 
These  carriers  are  cylinders  of  vulcanite  cased  with  felt, 
and  sucked  by  air  through  leaden  tubes  on  the  familiar 
principle  of  the  pump.  All  the  London  messages  pass 
through  the  central  office.  We  are  standing  opposite  an 
instrument  on  which  is  the  label  ‘ Old  Kent  Road.’  A 
message  is  signalled,  sounded  off,  and  written ; and  to  our 
surprise  we  find  it  is  intended  for  Brixton,  to  the  instru- 
ment connected  with  which  it  is  duly  carried  and  wired 
away.  So  it  is  with  the  whole  metropolis,  which  it  has 
been  found  desirable  to  deprive  of  all  cross  wires.  Many 
of  the  messages  from  the  larger  London  centres  never  get 
on  the  wires  till  they  come  here,  the  originals  being 
forwarded  through  the  tubes  in  the  carriers. 

The  machinery  for  this  pneumatic  service  is  one  of 
the  ‘ sights  ’ of  the  Post  Office.  A telegraphic  instrument 
is  an  unobtrusive  brass  affair  in  a mahogany  box  not  half 
as  imposing  as  a microscope.  To  understand  it  requires 
technical  knowledge,  to  describe  it  requires  technical 
sketches,  and  the  average  mind  is  satisfied  to  grasp  the 
general  principles  as  taught  in  the  text-books,  and  leave 
the  details  as  a profitless  mystery.  But  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent with  the  pneumatic  machinery.  In  the  basement 
are  four  huge  Galloway  boilers.  These  work  first  a 
couple  of  engines,  one  to  pump  water  from  the  artesian 
well,  the  other  to  drive  the  pulping  machine  close  handy, 
in  which,  after  being  kept  for  two  months,  the  used  tele- 
gram forms  are  reduced  to  pulp,  so  that  waste  paper 
never  leaves  the  premises  to  get  into  improper  hands. 
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But  their  chief  use  is  to  furnish  steam  for  the  three  large 
engines  on  the  floor  above.  One  of  these  is  at  rest  in 
reserve,  and  two  are  at  work  pumping  air  into  the  reser- 
voir for  use  in  the  pipes. 

The  bell-like  mouths  of  the  intake,  a foot  and  more  in 
diameter,  open  opposite  to  each  other,  and  into  them 
the  air  is  alternately  drawn.  As  we  hold  our  hands  in 
front  we  feel  our  coat  sleeves  flutter,  and  can  realise  the 
truth  of  the  tale  that  is  told  us  of  how  some  short  time 
before  a gentleman,  thoughtlessly  holding  his  hat  over 
the  bell,  had  it  whisked  out  of  his  grasp,  to  be  swallowed 
bodily  by  the  machine.  The  engine-room  is  a model  of 
brightness  and  polish,  and  the  50  horse-power  engines, 
with  their  fifteen-feet  fly-wheels  and  leisurely  oscillating 
beams,  remind  one  of  the  familiar  Cornish  pumpers 
working  with  a staid  regularity  that  is  quite  mesmeric  in 
its  rhythm.  The  vacuum  valves  blow  off  at  20  lb.  to  the 
square  inch,  the  pressure- valves  at  141b.,  and  the  air  in 
compression  gives  out  so  much  heat  that  we  can  hardly 
hold  the  hand  against  the  main. 

On  the  floor  above  is  the  central  hall,  the  chief  attrac- 
tion perhaps  of  the  new  building.  It  is  a handsome 
pillared  apartment  originally  designed  for  the  Accountant- 
General  and  cruelly  spoiled  architecturally  by  the  use  to 
which  it  has  been  put.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  London 
pneumatic  system,  and  has  thirty-three  main-line  tubes 
coming  in  from  the  outside.  These  are  curved  and 
arched  round  the  hall  so  as  to  give  it  the  look  of  a huge 
mechanical  organ ; and  the  resemblance  is  increased 
by  the  many  table  tubes  communicating  with  the  floors 
above.  As  we  stand  by  the  main  row  of  pipes  we  hear 
the  signal,  and  the  dial  tells  us  that  there  is  a carrier  in 
the  tube  from  Charing  Cross.  Waiting  for  four  minutes, 
the  handle  is  adjusted,  there  comes  a sullen  thump,  and 
out  of  the  end  of  the  pipe  is  taken  a felt  cylinder,  which 
on  being  opened  is  found  to  contain  forty  messages,  all 
of  which  are  immediately  sorted  into  metropolitan  and 
provincial  and  despatched  above.  Four  minutes  have 
thus  been  taken  up  in  transit.  Had  the  messages  been 
sent  by  wire  they  would  have  had  to  follow  in  rotation, 
and  half-an-hour  at  least  would  have  been  occupied  in 
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their  transmission.  We  are  somewhat  angry  at  the  dis- 
illusion ; we  had  unreasonably  imagined  that  electricity 
could  beat  anything — and  so  it  does  if  the  distances  be 
only  long  enough.  And  with  an  expression  of  regret 
that  the  tubes  should  under  any  circumstances  eclipse 
the  wires,  we  leave  the  telegraph  buildings  and  betake 
ourselves  to  the  letter  office  over  the  way. 

Here  is  another  central  hall,  but  how  differently  is  it 
occupied  ! We  have  left  the  placid  grove  of  tubes  for  a 
wild  sea  of  letters,  amid  which  long  lines  of  men  are 
working  for  their  lives,  snatching  up  spoils  from  the 
milky  waves.  This  is  the  sea  of  * sortation,’  and  the  tide 
is  rising  at  an  alarming  rate,  for  we  are  here  at  the 
busiest  time  on  the  busiest  day  of  the  week.  The  Post- 
master-General says  that  he  receives  1,700  millions  of 
letters  and  postcards  per  annum,  of  which  nearly  a third 
are  delivered  in  London.  The  number  is  vast — too  vast, 
perhaps,  to  be  impressive.  But  as  we  look  down  on  that 
rippling,  shivering  flood  of  white  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  statement  is  much  below  the  mark,  and  that 
somehow  ‘ per  annum  ’ should  be  read  ‘ per  night.’ 

Making  our  way  down  the  lines  of  sorters,  we  are  led 
to  one  of  the  sources  of  the  sea — the  back  of  the  boxes, 
beneath  the  portico  of  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand.  There  are 
in  this  world  some  well-meaning  people  who  have  built 
up  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  a ‘ science  ’ on  the  palms 
of  men’s  hands;  if  at  any  time  the  backs  should  be 
thought  worthy  of  similar  honour,  here  are  specimens  by 
the  thousand.  The  letters  come  flying  and  dropping  and 
raining  in  as  if  they  were  the  flakes  of  some  furious  snow- 
storm, and  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  shower  is  a long 
line  of  human  hands,  with  their  knuckles  towards  us, 
and  their  fingers  spread  out  in  sorts,  sizes,  shapes,  and 
makes  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  chiromaniac. 
Suddenly  the  clock  strikes,  the  huge  mouth  shuts  with  a 
snap,  in  goes  the  lid  to  the  funnel  below,  and  the  drops 
from  the  dying  storm  patter  on  the  wood — too  late. 

The  baskets  are  taken  away  from  beneath  the  shoots, 
leaving  the  lid  to  withstand  the  stream,  and  the  letters 
are  shot  out  on  to  the  tables,  first  of  all  to  be  faced. 
This  facing  is  a very  speedy  performance,  although  during 
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it  a rough  sortation,  or  rather  a weeding-out  of  irregu- 
larities, goes  on.  From  the  facing  table  we  follow  the 
letters  to  the  stampers,  who  not  only  mark  the  letters, 
but  take  note  of  the  numbers.  This  counting  is  done 
almost  automatically  in  batches  of  fifty,  the  fifty-first 
stamp  being  in  each  case  made  on  a strip  of  paper 
instead  of  on  a letter,  so  that  the  number  of  stamps  on 
the  strip  gives  the  fifties  that  have  passed  through  the 
stampers’  hands.  There  is  more  in  this  stamping  than 
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at  first  sight  appears.  Away  in  one  of  the  galleries  is  the 
stamp  rack  in  charge  of  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to 
change  the  stamps  with  every  mail.  Every  stamp  used 
differs  from  the  others  in  its  marks,  and  every  mail  has  a 
different  stamp,  and  each  stamper  has  to  get  his  stamp 
from  the  rack  and  sign  for  it  in  a book  on  its  delivery  to 
him.  The  stamp  on  the  letter  thus  shows,  not  only  the 
office  from  which  the  letter  was  despatched,  but  the  mail 
by  which  it  was  sent,  and  the  person  by  whom  the  im- 
pression was  made.  This  hand-stamping  seems,  however, 
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to  be  a somewhat  antique  contrivance,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  in  our  wanderings  a stamping  machine 
worked  with  a treadle,  which  does  its  work  at  a rate  of 
450  a minute,  and  gets  through  a million  in  a fortnight, 
and  by  means  of  numbered  rollers  keeps  account  of 
every  letter  that  passes  through  its  teeth. 

After  the  stamping  comes  the  first  sortation  into  the 
main  lines  or  ‘ roads  ’ which  the  letters  will  have  to 
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travel.  The  sorters  stand  close  together  side  by  side 
along  the  table  on  which  the  heaps  of  missives  have  been 
shot.  In  front  of  them  are  a series  of  pigeon-holes  with 
labels  on  square  bars  so  that  each  hole  can  do  duty  for 
four  different  localities  at  different  times  of  the  day,  and 
into  these  holes  the  letters  are  swiftly  dealt.  The  rate  of 
sorting  depends  much  on  the  letters,  but  in  good  hands 
as  many  as  fifty  can  be  got  through  in  a minute.  The 
rate  may  sometimes  sink  to  thirty-five,  the  personal  equa- 
tion of  course  coming  in.  The  easiest  letters  to  sort  are 
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those  in  good  envelopes  of  commercial  size  all  clearly 
written,  such  as  come  in  from  the  city  offices.  Clerks 
now  write  so  well  that  there  is  seldom  a difficulty  in 
dealing  with  office  letters.  It  is  in  the  case  of  outsiders 
and  the  foreign  mails  that  the  oft-quoted  curiosities  are 
so  frequent.  Postcards,  too,  are  a sore  trial  to  the 
sorters ; they  are  not  milled  enough  to  make  them  slip, 
they  cling  together  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them, 
and  ,it  is  really  painful  to  watch  an  active  sorter  pulled 
up  short  by  a pair  of  obstinate  cards  that  refuse  to  part 
company.  Verily  those  who  are  anxious  to  assist  in  a 
good  cause  and  minimise  the  waste  of  work  might  bear 
in  mind  these  sorting  difficulties  and  entrust  their  cor- 
respondence to  the  post  in  the  familiar  shape  in  which  it 
is  most  easily  dealt  with. 

Some  folks  seem  to  fancy  that  anything  is  good  enough 
for  the  post.  Here  is  a mysterious  parcel  all  hollows 
and  angles  covered  loosely  with  whitey-brown  paper  and 
with  odds  and  ends  of  wood  sticking  out  through  the 
tears.  We  follow  it  to  the  ‘hospital,5  where  all  such 
cripples  have  to  go  to  be  patched  up  if  possible  to  stand 
the  toils  of  transit.  The  mysterious  packet  contains  an 
assortment  of  wooden  toys  and  a bow-and-arrow  arrange- 
ment which  have  been  loosely  wrapped  up  in  cap  paper, 
and  cheerily  entrusted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  letter 
bag  with  a label  just  slipping  from  the  end.  And  yet 
articles  are  1 lost  in  the  post.5  How  remarkable  ! And 
this  delightful  letter  is  not  the  only  cripple  by  very 
many.  Here  are  envelopes  burst  by  their  contents,  boxes 
smashed  in  the  basket,  letters  posted  open,  and  the 
* cases 5 more  or  less  serious  come  in  a continuous  stream 
to  be  plastered  up  with  wax  or  bandaged  or  bound,  and 
got  rid  of  for  the  mail  in  preparation. 

Some  of  the  letters  are  not  addressed  at  all,  and  some 
bear  characters  that  would  defy  even  a Rawlinson. 
These  go  to  the  ‘ blind 5 pigeon-hole,  and  find  their  way 
thence  to  the  gentlemen  whose  pleasing  duty  it  is  to  try 
long  shots  at  probabilities,  and  decipher  the  apparently 
indecipherable.  As  we  stand  by  the  desk  a veritable 
puzzler  is  taken  up — a Welsh  word  three  inches  long,  all 
ups  and  downs  and  quivers  and  points  that  may  do  duty 
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for  every  consonant  in  the  alphabet.  Above  the  table  is 
a long  series  of  manuscript  volumes  containing  the  name 
of  every  village  in  the  kingdom,  even  of  many  solitary 
houses,  for  the  rural  postmen  have  orders  to  report  each 
new  name  to  their  branch,  and  from  the  branch  the 
report  comes  to  head-quarters,  where  it  is  duly  indexed 
for  the  benefit  of  these  leaders  of  the  blind.  A reference 
to  this  extensive  gazetteer,  fuller  by  far  than  the  census 
reports,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  caligraphic  mystery  is 
intended  for  a sweet  little  spot  in  Radnor,  and  the  almost 
indecipherable  being  thus  replaced  by  the  almost  unpro- 
nounceable, the  missive  is  sent  forth  on  to  the  Welsh  road. 
The  next  enigma  we  notice  is  addressed  in  schoolboy 
hand  to  some  one  at  ‘ Grove.’  ‘ Which  grove  ? What 
grove  ? How  many  groves  are  there  ? ’ we  ask.  ‘ At 
least  fifty.  That  will  have  to  go  back  through  the  Dead 
Letter  Office.’  And  the  parcel  to  Grove  is  despatched  to 
its  fate.  The  next  is  an  address  with  ‘ C.D.’  at  the  end. 
After  due  deliberation  the  mystery  is  unravelled.  ‘ But 
what  does  “C.D.”  stand  for?’  ‘County  Durham,  it 
seems.’  And  so  on,  and  so  on.  The  ‘ blind  ’ come 
dropping  in  and  are  dealt  with  as  they  come  by  these 
four  genial  guessers,  who,  to  us,  hold  the  most  enviable 
position  in  the  room. 

We  are  shown  the  album  of  curiosities.  What  a pity 
it  is  that  the  late  Mr.  Mulready  did  not  have  a peep  at 
this  volume  before  he  designed  his  famous  envelope, 
‘ approved  by  the  Royal  Academy,’  and  quizzed  by  every- 
body else  ! Most  remarkable  are  some  of  these  drawings ; 
elephants,  ostriches,  donkeys,  horses,  butterflies,  damsels, 
negroes,  and  rustics  all  do  duty  as  stamp-carriers ; and 
here  and  there  a really  well-drawn  figure  makes  us  regret 
that  the  time  of  a talented  man  should  have  been  so 
wasted.  Of  the  strange  addresses  the  least  said  the  better. 
They  are  simply  indescribable,  and  would  lose  all  their 
beauty  in  regular  type.  Artemus  Ward  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance in  face  of  these  astounding  perverters  of  our 
native  tongue. 

But  let  us  return  to  sortation.  From  the  primary 
sortation  the  letters  go  to  the  subdividing-table,  thence 
they  go  to  the  road  officers,  and  thence  they  find  their 


1 The  envelope  in  the  corner  of  this  illustration  is  a copy  of  an 
address  that  came  into  the  office  while  our  artist  was  there. 
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way  into  the  bag.  Each  of  these  steps  is  but  a repetition 
of  the  primary  sortation,  and  we  duly  note  them  and  pass 
on.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  we  come  upon  another 
phase  of  Post  Office  business.  Here  are  the  letters  being 
prepared  for  despatch  in  the  e.c.  district.  They  are 
first  split  up  into  groups,  then  into  walks,  and  are  then 
handed  over  to  the  postmen,  who  sort  their  own  rounds 
so  that  the  letters  come  in  the  order  of  their  journey. 

From  here  we  make  our  way  below  to  the  Parcel  Post 
Office,  where  the  same  proceedings  are  in  progress,  the 
packages  dealt  with  only  differing  in  size.  The  pigeon- 
holes are  replaced  by  baskets,  the  bags  are  replaced  by 
the  hampers.  A certain  quiet  reigns  here,  unlike  the 
feverish  haste  on  the  floors  above,  though  forty  million 
packages  pass  through  the  department  in  a year,  seven 
million  of  them  being  delivered  in  London.  There  is  no 
‘ rush  ’ to-night ; all  is  serene,  and  the  parcels  will  be  got 
off  without  difficulty. 

Returning  to  the  letter  floor  we  find  the  bags  still 
coming  in  and  being  shot  out  on  to  the  tables,  the  empty 
bags  themselves  being  bundled  up  and  thrown  through  a 
trap-door  to  the  bag-store  below.  Leaving  this  hall  for  a 
time,  we  ascend  to  the  newspaper  room,  where  somewhat 
different  arrangements  prevail.  It  is  impossible  to  size 
and  face  newspapers  and  book-packets,  and  they  have  to 
be  dealt  with  individually ; hence  the  stamping  is  a slow 
process,  the  packets  having  to  be  taken  up  and  stamped 
one  by  one.  The  feature  of  this  room  is  perhaps  the 
desk  for  the  detectives  up  aloft,  whose  business  it  is  to 
go  round  the  tables  and  select  such  packets  as  appear 
suspicious.  It  says  either  much  for  their  sagacity  or 
little  for  our  honesty,  that  of  the  packets  they  select  over 
twenty-five  per  cent,  are  chargeable  with  excess  on  account 
of  the  written  communications  they  contain.  It  is  curious 
what  a deal  of  trouble  some  men  will  take  to  ‘ dodge  the 
post,’  but  it  is  best,  perhaps,  to  give  no  details ; and  we 
leave  the  detectives  at  their  work,  hoping  that  the  number 
of  those  who  think  it  worth  while  to  be  dishonest  for  a 
halfpenny  may  soon  grow  less.  Cumbrous  are  some  of 
these  book-packets  ; and  now  and  then  when,  as  to-night, 
the  report  of  some  large  society  is  being  sent  out,  the 
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mail  is  very  heavy.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  Post 
Office  business  is  the  meeting  of  these  sudden  rushes,  for 
no  matter  how  much  work  there  may  be  to  do,  it  must 
always  be  done  to  the  same  time.  The  mail  must  not  be 
stopped,  and  the  flow  of  bags  into  the  yard  below  must 
go  on  unchecked  till  eight  o’clock,  when  it  must  suddenly 
cease.  The  object  of  all  the  activity  around  us  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  bags  down  the  shoot.  As  soon  as  the  last  bag 
has  sped  past  the  tellers  and  slipped  out  into  the  night 
the  strife  is  at  an  end — but  not  before. 

Leaving  the  newspapers,  we  make  our  way  to  the 
Registered  Letter  Branch,  where  the  same  sortation  is 
going  on,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  no  letter 
passes  from  one  man  to  another  without  a signature. 
There  being  little  here  to  detain  us,  we  hasten  on  to  the 
Foreign  Department,  which  is  busy  to-night  owing  to  the 
India  and  China  Mail  going  out.  Eight  days  ago  the 
P.  and  O.  boat  that  is  to  take  it  left  the  Thames,  and 
now  the  mail,  which  proves  to  consist  of  a thousand  bags, 
has  to  be  got  off  overland  to  catch  her  at  Brindisi.  Again 
we  are  amid  the  ever-present  ‘sortation,’  but  here  the 
‘ roads  ’ are  names  well  known  in  geography,  and  the 
sorter’s  work  would  seem  to  be  more  interesting.  And 
the  bags,  too,  are  worth  a thought.  Some  of  these  bags 
are  great  travellers.  Here  is  one  that  we  are  told  has 
been  round  the  world  a dozen  times  at  least ! Every 
precaution  is  taken  to  insure  against  mistake.  The  bags, 
for  instance,  have  different-coloured  bands  according  to 
their  destination,  so  that  the  lettering  is  not  the  only 
guide. 

Besides  the  Indian  monster  we  see  the  various  Con- 
tinental mails  in  -rapid  progress.  Here  is  also  a New 
Zealand  mail  preparing  for  a private  ship  due  out  from 
Plymouth  to-morrow  morning.  Here  are  minor  mails  for 
Queen’s  ships  on  station  abroad  sent  to  be  left  at  their 
next  point  of  call.  And  among  the  odds  and  ends  are 
some  ‘closed  mails’  from  the  United  States.  These 
‘ closed  mails  ’ seem  an  admirable  device.  When  a batch 
of  letters  is  found  to  be  addressed  to  any  one  particular 
place  they  are  sealed  up  together  in  one  bag,  and  this 
bag  is  sent  off  in  the  larger  bag  and  practically  treated  as 
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one  letter  through  to  delivery.  One  of  the  bags  before 
us  has  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  addressed 
to  a town  in  the  centre  of  Russia,  and  it  is  now  going  on 
unopened.  ‘ Sort,  sort,  sort,’  is  the  cry  of  the  Post  Office 
all  over  the  world.  Here  is  a bag  of  German  letters 
addressed  ‘Travelling  Post  Office,  Verviers — Dusseldorf,’ 
and  this  bag  will  go  to  Verviers  unopened,  where  it 
will  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  German  authorities,  who 
are  best  qualified  to  sort  out  its  contents  into  the  crowd 
of  minor  towns  of  the  Fatherland  for  which  they  are 
intended. 

But  the  crisis  is  approaching ; eight  o’clock  is  at  hand. 
The  bags  are  clearing  rapidly  off  the  floor.  The  wax-pot, 
with  its  seal  kept  in  water  to  prevent  its  becoming  too 
hot,  is  in  constant  request.  The  bags  are  stringed  and 
the  wooden  labels  attached  and  the  seal  affixed,  and  one 
by  one,  with  a sigh  of  relief  from  the  sealer,  are  dragged 
to  the  trap-door,  and  with  a vigorous  hoist  dropped  on 
to  the  slope  and  fly  down  into  the  darkness.  As  each 
one  passes  the  scorer  he  ticks  it  off.  So  many  enter  the 
shoot  at  the  top,  so  many  emerge  from  it  with  a bound 
at  the  bottom.  The  waybill  is  ready ; the  bags  are  shifted 
along  the  gallery  and  dropped  into  the  carts  waiting  wide- 
mouthed to  receive  them.  As  the  clock  strikes  eight  the 
last  bag  appears  from  above.  It  is  gripped  and  swung  on 
to  the  top  of  its  fellows.  Before  it  settles  down  the  lids 
of  the  van  have  closed  on  it  and  the  horses  are  on  the 
move. 

We  return  to  the  hall.  The  sea  of  sortation  has  run 
dry.  The  tables  are  empty ; the  baskets  over  the  pigeon- 
holes are  all  turned  up  and  nothing  is  left  in  them.  The 
night  mail  has  gone. 

And  the  foreign  floor  is  also  free.  Hidden  in  its 
thousand  bags  the  overland  has  vanished,  and  with  it 
down  the  same  narrow  road  to  start  with  have  gone  all 
its  companions.  On  the  same  table  letters  from  many 
a distant  spot  met  here  for  an  hour  destined  for  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  And  now  they  have  parted 
again,  bound  for  Canton  or  Cape  Town,  Winnipeg  or 
Wellington,  or  wherever  a trade  is  to  be  done  or  a friend 
to  be  found. 
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Y organising  those  who  have  served  the  State  in  a 
corps  for  civil  employment,  and  in  obtaining  for 
them  honest  and  honourable  means  of  livelihood, 
you  have  not  only  benefited  the  individual  men  who  have 
served  in  this  excellent  organisation,  but  you  have  in 
many  ways  benefited  the  Queen  and  the  State.’  So  said 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  presenting 
the  testimonial  from  the  United  Services  to  the  founder 
of  the  Commissionaires  during  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
the  existence  of  the  corps. 

The  remark  was  eminently  just  and  to  the  point.  The 
work  done  by  Sir  Edward  Walter  has  been  a worthy  one 
from  the  first.  Slowly  and  surely,  in  spite  of  many 
discouragements,  he  has  developed  his  idea,  and  given  us 
a band  of  trustworthy  men  whose  uniform  is  respected 
throughout  the  country.  The  public  confidence  has 
been  conquered,  and  the  organisation  has  been  built 
up  on  those  true  pillars  of  endurance — thrift  and  self- 
help. 

The  thirteen  commissionaires  who  formed  the  corps  in 
February,  1859,  have  now  grown  to  over  1,800;  and  the 
little  barrack  in  Exchange  Court  has  become  the  head- 
quarters of  an  elaborate  organisation  with  branches  in 
each  of  the  three  kingdoms.  For  the  one  commissionaire 
— the  first  was  employed  by  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskell — 
there  are  now  a thousand  in  permanent  employment  in 
London  alone. 
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London  altogether  takes  over  1,200  of  the  men. 
Temporarily  occupied  there  are  about  120  ; on  detach- 
ment duty  there  are  about  as  many;  at  head-quarters  in 
the  Strand  there  are  about  20  ; and  about  40  are  on 
‘ post  duty  ’ at  the  Royal  Exchange  and  elsewhere — the 
number  on  post  duty  being  in  course  of  gradual  dimi- 
nution, owing  to  the  increased  facilities  by  letter,  telegram, 
or  telephone  rendering  communication  with  head-quarters 
a matter  of  hardly  appreciable  delay. 

At  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Nottingham,  Leeds,  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  there  are  divisions  similar  in 
organisation,  and  reporting  to  the  head-quarter  staff.  Of 
these  provincial  detachments  the  chief  is  at  Glasgow, 
consisting  of  120  men  ; Liverpool  and  Manchester  each 
find  employment  for  about  100,  Edinburgh,  Belfast  and 
Nottingham  each  for  about  40.  And  these  numbers  are 
not  at  a standstill;  the  prejudice  against  the  ‘old 
soldiers’  has  almost  vanished,  and  it  is  seldom  that  occu- 
pation cannot  be  had  for  all  it  is  deemed  desirable  to 
admit  to  the  corps. 

For  it  is  not  every  man  that  will  suit  the  commission- 
aires. The  secret  of  success  has  been  that  every  wearer 
of  the  uniform  must  be  above  suspicion  ; and  the  keeping 
out  of  the  black  sheep  is,  as  may  be  imagined,  no  easy 
task.  The  corps  is  responsible  for  the  honesty  of  its 
members  in  amounts  proportionate  to  their  rank  and 
service  ; thus  a sergeant-major  has  a guarantee  for  ^100, 
an  ordinary  sergeant  for  £50,  a corporal  for  ^30,  a 
private  for  ^25;  and  in  some  cases  cash  security  has 
been  given  up  to  ^500,  the  deposit  in  the  commission- 
aire’s savings-bank  book  providing  the  extra  protection. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  honesty  of  all  should 
be  unimpeachable. 

No  one  is  admitted  who  has  not  served  in  either  the 
army,  navy,  militia  or  police,  and  who  has  not  certificates 
of  good  conduct  and  in  most  cases  a pension.  Prefer- 
ence is  always  given  to  candidates  who  have  been 
wounded  in  their  country’s  service.  The  pension  affords 
a security  for  good  behaviour,  and  in  the  event  of  other- 
wise eligible  men  not  possessing  it,  they  must  deposit  at 
least  ^5  in  the  savings-bank  of  the  corps,  or  at  least  £20 
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if  they  are  over  five-and-thirty  years  of  age.  The  men 
come  from  all  branches  of  the  services.  Of  the  348  that 
joined  during  the  last  completed  twelvemonth,  6 were 
from  the  Engineers,  40  from  the  Artillery,  5 from  the 
Household  Cavalry,  59  from  the  Cavalry  of  the  Line,  9 
from  the  Guards,  187  from  the  Infantry  of  the  Line,  and 
2 1 from  the  Hospital  and  non-combatant  corps,  while  1 2 
were  from  the  Royal  Navy  and  9 from  the  Marines. 
During  the  thirty  years  over  7,000  men  have  joined,  and 
of  these  nearly  500  have  died,  2,700  have  resigned  and 
1,800  weeded  out — the  vast  majority  in  the  first  few 
months  of  their  service,  as  soon  as  their  weakness  showed 
itself. 

And  the  weakness  need  not  necessarily  have  been 
dishonesty  ; it  may  have  been  drink,  with  regard  to  which 
the  regulations  are  quite  charming  in  their  outspoken- 
ness. ‘ A commissionaire,’  runs  the  order,  ‘ who  is  not 
perfectly  sober  in  the  most  unrestricted  sense  of  the  term 
is  drunk,  and  will  be  treated  accordingly.’  It  may  have 
been  impatience  under  discipline,  for  the  discipline  of 
the  corps  is  necessarily  strict.  The  higher  the  standard 
the  higher  is  the  value  of  the  servants,  and  the  higher  is 
the  prestige  of  the  corps  to  which  they  belong.  Every- 
thing by  direction  and  association  is  done  to  keep  the 
men  in  the  straight  path,  and  to  some  the  discipline 
enjoined  for  the  general  good  must  inevitably  prove 
irksome. 

Some  may  have  used  the  corps  as  a registry  office,  and 
passed  through  it  to  permanent  situations ; and  it  is 
conceivable  that  some  may  find  the  employment  un- 
suited to  them,  although  the  duties  undertaken  by  the 
commissionaires  are  strangely  varied.  More  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  are  doorkeepers  and  checktakers  in 
metropolitan  places  of  amusement,  numbers  do  duty  as 
messengers  in  banks  and  offices,  some  are  cashiers,  some 
drill-instructors  in  schools,  some  circular  addressers  and 
deliverers,  and  some  find  employment  during  the  London 
season  in  leaving  cards  and  invitation  notes.  Some  men 
act  as  guides  to  strangers  visiting  London,  and  few 
better  guides  can  be  found;  some,  but  staff-sergeants 
only,  go  as  special  messengers  to  the  Continent,  on 
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journeys  of  a thousand  miles  or  more,  in  charge  of 
valuable  property  and  papers.  Some  are  temporary 
attendants  at  hospitals,  some  caretakers  in  private 
dwellings,  some  night  or  day  watchmen.  Some  of  the 
men  are  collectors,  and  some  travellers  for  stores  and 
large  retail  business  houses.  On  the  Stock  Exchange 
‘ settling  day  ’ the  City  detachment  is  busily  engaged  in 
transferring  from  firm  to  firm  the  valuable  bonds  and 
securities  that  then  change  hands,  and  on  that  occasion 
the  commissionaire  gets  his  highest  rate  of  pay — ten 
shillings  per  day. 

The  earnings  now  average  twenty-six  shillings  per  week 
per  head,  the  minimum  for  ordinary  men  in  permanent 
employment  being  one  pound.  The  first-class  sergeants 
are  entitled  to  twenty-eight  shillings  per  week,  the  first- 
class  corporals,  according  to  the  scale,  to  twenty-five 
shillings.  But  these  rates  do  not  apply  to  well-educated 
men,  several  of  whom  are  in  receipt  of  salaries  ranging 
from  thirty  to  fifty  shillings.  The  £ hourly  ’ pay  is  six- 
pence per  hour  ; the  ‘ daily  ’ pay  is  four  shillings  per  day. 

And  out  of  this  the  commissionaire  has  to  pay  so 
much  towards  the  funds  that  keep  the  organisation 
afloat.  A shilling  a week  at  the  least  has  to  go  to  the 
savings-bank  fund,  and  these  deposits  at  4 per  cent, 
interest,  with  the  money  added  to  the  accounts  by  the 
corps,  now  amount  to  over  ^50,000.  Some  of  the  men 
have  comparatively  large  sums  to  their  credit;  one  of 
them  a short  time  back  drew  out  ^300  with  which  to 
buy  himself  a house. 

There  is  a sick  fund  for  the  men  and  another  for  their 
wives  and  children  ; and  the  wives  and  children  are 
properly  looked  after  in  other  respects.  When  a com- 
missionaire joins  he  has  to  bring  his  wife  and  family 
within  four  days  to  see  the  officer  commanding  his 
division ; and  when  a commissionaire  marries  he  has  to 
bring  his  wife  within  a fortnight  to  pass  inspection.  The 
domestic  arrangements  must  be  to  the  credit  of  the  corps 
and  the  welfare  of  the  family.  The  lodgings  must  be 
healthy  and  clean,  and  not  in  a disreputable  neighbour- 
hood. The  children  must  be  properly  clothed  and  sent 
to  school.  And  the  Lady- Adjutant,  having  general 
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supervision  of  these  domestic  matters,  keeps  every  one 
up  to  the  mark,  and  makes  it  her  business  to  find  em- 
ployment for  the  wives  and  children  who  may  wish 
to  work. 

There  is  a daily  morning  parade,  which  every  man 
not  in  permanent  employment  is  expected  to  attend. 
Attendance  at  divine  service  on  Sundays  is  compulsory. 
On  the  second  Sunday  of  every  month  there  is  a church 
parade,  the  muster  taking  place  at  Westminster  Hall  at 
half-past  nine.  Once  a year,  on  the  Sunday  nearest 
Waterloo  Day,  there  is  a general  muster  of  the  corps, 
when  the  men,  with  their  wives  and  children,  are  all  re- 
viewed. The  last  inspection  took  place  in  the  grounds 
of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  as  Field-Marshal  Sir  Patrick 
Grant  passed  down  the  line  each  man  told  him  the 
regiment  in  which  he  had  served.  The  commission- 
aires were  nearly  a thousand  strong,  and  among  them 
were  representatives  from  every  regiment  in  the  British 
army. 

A voyage  of  discovery  to  the  barracks  in  Exchange 
Court  reveals  how  the  corps  has  grown.  The  one  house 
has  long  ago  proved  too  small,  and  the  men  are  lodged 
all  round  in  premises  close  by.  The  numbers  have  even 
overflowed  into  Maiden  Lane ; and  away  in  two  blocks 
in  the  new  Sandringham  Buildings  there  is  a colony 
of  married  men. 

The  single  men  are  lodged  round  the  head-quarters. 
As  a rule,  each  man  has  his  own  room,  for  which,  with 
its  modest  bed  and  furniture,  he  pays  his  three  shillings 
and  threepence  per  week.  Occasionally  the  rooms  are 
larger,  and  in  one  case  there  is  a double-bedded  room 
in  which  two  old  soldiers  who  have  served  their  full  time 
in  one  regiment  chum  together  again.  The  rooms  are 
of  fair  size,  and  in  many  cases  are  made  to  look  more 
homelike  by  the  lithographs  and  photographs  that 
decorate  the  walls. 

In  the  new  building  in  Maiden  Lane  the  rooms  are 
larger  than  in  the  adapted  houses.  There  are  seven 
floors,  and  from  the  flagstaff  there  is  a wonderful  view 
over  tiles  and  chimney-pots,  right  away  on  a clear  day 
even  to  Knockholt  Beeches,  on  the  distant  Kentish  hills, 
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while  in  the  immediate  foreground  the  roof  of  the  head- 
quarter offices  forms  the  centre  of  a webwork  of  wires 
that  place  them  in  direct  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  telegraph  and  telephone.  And  the  wires 
are  well  used,  for,  as  a number  of  men  are  always  kept 
in  readiness,  commissionaires  can  be  despatched  to  all 
points  of  the  compass  instantly  on  receipt  of  the  request. 

In  the  old  buildings,  besides  the  offices,  with  their 
busy  staff  and  wonderfully  detailed  books  in  which  all 
particulars  concerning  the  corps  are  registered  daily — so 
that  the  men  on  the  roster,  on  different  duties,  on  sick 
leave,  and  on  leave  of  absence  from  other  causes,  can  be 
seen  at  a glance — are  the  surgery,  the  recreation-room, 
the  kitchen*,  and  the  mess-room.  The  catering  is  varied 
and  liberal,  and  the  profits  go  to  the  corps.  For 
every  man  not  boarded  out  by  his  employer  is  required 
to  mess  in  barracks,  just  as,  for  similar  reasons,  when 
he  is  not  lodged  by  his  employer,  he  has  to  sleep  at 
head-quarters. 

The  large  recreation-room  is  at  the  top  of  the  building 
of  which  the  kitchen  occupies  the  basement.  Every 
Tuesday  and  Friday  there  is  an  instrumental  concert 
from  six  to  seven  in  the  evening,  and  the  children  and 
their  friends  are  constant  visitors.  The  band  is  a strong 
one,  and  necessarily  so,  owing  to  the  liability  of  the  men 
to  be  called  away  at  any  moment.  Years  ago  it  used  to 
play  in  St.  James’s  Park,  but  that  day  has  gone  by,  and  it 
now  never  appears  in  public  unless  specially  engaged.  It 
is  frequently  in  demand  for  private  parties  and  festivities, 
and  never  mustering  less  than  forty,  and  consisting  ex- 
clusively of  trained  musicians  from  the  various  regiments 
of  our  army,  it  is  deservedly  held  in  high  esteem.  The 
musical  practice  is  not  confined  to  the  band,  for  there  is 
also  a choir  for  the  members  of  the  corps  and  a singing 
class  for  the  children. 

In  addition  to  the  various  grades,  representing  length 
and  success  of  service,  the  corps  has  an  order  of  merit 
open  to  all  who  have  served  eight  years  and  held  the 
rank  of  sergeant  during  the  final  three.  After  five  years’ 
further  service  one  badge  man  in  ten  is  entitled  to  a 
second  class  ; and  after  five  years  in  the  second  class  one 
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man  in  five  becomes  entitled  to  the  order  of  the  first 
class.  And  all  these  grades  have  their  ‘ savings-bank 
qualifications’ — for  the  badge  ^25,  for  the  second  class 
^50,  for  the  first  class  must  have  been  invested 
out  of  earnings — and  the  points  that  tell  most  in  the 
bestowal  of  the  order  are  smartness  in  appearance  and 
dress,  the  general  estimation  in  which  the  man  is  held 
by  such  of  his  comrades  who  have  already  gained  the 
order,  the  manner  in  which  if  he  has  a family  he  has 
brought  them  up,  any  special  act  or  general  course  of 
conduct  whereby  the  reputation  of  the  corps  is  enhanced, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  habits  of  thrift  and  good 
order  as  exemplified  by  the  uniform  daily  life  of  his  own 
household. 

The  corps  has  two  journals,  the  Circular  and  the 
Commissionaire ; and  from  them  other  instances  can 
be  gleaned  of  careful  management  and  praiseworthy 
discipline.  In  short,  the  career  of  the  commissionaire  is 
thoroughly  thought  out  from  his  joining  in  Exchange 
Court  to  his  burial  in  the  regiment’s  own  graveyard  at 
Woking,  the  endeavour  being  to  help  deserving  men  to 
help  themselves,  and  do  credit  both  to  the  calling  they 
have  left  and  that  in  which  they  are  now  engaged.  The 
income  is  divisible  into  two  branches — ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  the  extraordinary  including  an  endowment 
fund  subscribed  to  by  the  services  and  the  public,  which 
is  still  open,  and  which  is  headed  by  a magnificent 
donation  from  the  Marchioness  of  Westminster  of  nearly 
^8,000,  and  is  yearly  added  to  by  the  tax  paid  by  per- 
manent employers  of  the  commissionaires. 

That  the  corps  has  succeeded  as  it  has  done  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Sir  Edward  Walter,  its 
founder  and  organiser.  He  has  indeed  ‘ done  the  State 
good  service,’  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  that  service 
is  not  unrecognised.  The  men  recognise  it  in  their 
respect  and  admiration  for  their  commanding  officer; 
the  services  recognise  it  in  their  help  and  good  wishes, 
and  the  public  recognise  it  in  a practical  way  that  we 
hope  may  display  itself  even  more  abundantly — by 
employing  the  men. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A DAY  AT  THE  MINT. 


1 HAT’S  the  Mint ! That’s  where  they  make  the 
money,  sir.  But  how  they  do  it  or  what  they  do 
with  it,  I don’t  know.  Precious  little  comes  my 
way — and  yours  too,  eh  ? Good  morning  ! ’ 

It  is  curious  what  an  interest  is  taken  in  making 
money.  Even  this  seafaring  stranger  seems  to  fancy 
we  are  thirsting  for  gold.  And  we  are  merely  looking 
towards  the  Mint,  whose  plausibly  classic  front  finishes 
off  the  far  corner  of  Tower  Hill. 

Like  the  bullion,  we  enter  the  office,  ignorant  of  the 
fate  in  store  for  us,  to  emerge  we  hope  properly  im- 
pressed. Like  it,  we  are  duly  tested  and  assayed,  and 
handed  over  to  the  chief  of  the  operative  department, 
who  makes  himself  personally  responsible  for  us,  and 
as  a special  favour,  which  we  much  appreciate,  takes 
us  through  all  the  processes  in  the  huge  laboratory  for 
which  he  has  done  so  much. 

Leaving  the  office,  we  cross  a quadrangle  down  a 
sloping  tramway.  The  lines  branch  at  the  centre. 
Down  one  branch  glides  the  metal ; up  the  other  comes 
the  coin.  Over  it  there  has  therefore  passed  all  the 
money  made  in  London  during  the  last  eighty  years. 
What  that  may  be  we  leave  to  others  to  tell.  When 
numbers  get  very  large  their  effect  is  not  in  proportion 
to  their  increase.  An  extra  million  or  two  makes  little 
difference  to  the  average  mind.  And  so  we  follow  the 
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bullion  road,  with  no  other  thought  of  the  statistics  be- 
yond a general  feeling  of  vastness.  There  is  a strange 
quiet  all  round  us ; we  might,  as  far  as  freedom  from 
noise  is  concerned,  be  in  an  Oxford  college.  We  listen 
in  vain  for  the  familiar  chink  of  falling  coin.  It  may  be 
raining  sovereigns  behind  the  windows,  but  there  is  no 
sound  of  the  shower.  Assuredly  none  of  the  drops  have 
run  loose  into  this  courtyard.  The  stream  is  apparently 
kept  well  within  its  banks. 

A door  is  unlocked,  and  all  is  changed.  We  are  within 
the  Mint.  On  our  left  as  we  enter  are  two  pairs  of  scales, 
of  chemical-balance  pattern,  in  which  all  the  metal  is 
weighed  on  its  receipt.  One  of  them  will  carry  three 
thousand  ounces  in  each  pan,  and  then  turn  with  the 
hundredth  of  an  ounce.  Exact  weighing  is,  however, 
not  the  simple  affair  it  looks.  Were  the  sun  to  shine  on 
one  end  of  that  beam  and  not  on  the  other,  the  end  in 
the  sunlight  would  lengthen,  and  the  additional  leverage 
would  send  down  the  scale.  Absolute  accuracy  is  seem- 
ingly unattainable  by  man ; no  two  men  even  here  weigh 
goods  exactly  alike,  and  there  is  a personal  equation  to 
be  dealt  with,  as  in  all  matters  of  observation.  In  com- 
bination and  division,  too,  there  is  always  an  allowance, 
though  the  allowance  may  be  so  small  as  to  be  barely 
perceptible. 

Weight  is  everything  in  the  Mint,  and  in  the  coining 
department  £ s.  d.  columns  are  unknown.  Every  depart- 
ment weighs  against  the  other,  in  troy  divisions  for  gold 
and  silver,  in  avoirdupois  for  the  humbler  bronze.  It  is 
with  the  bronze  that  to-day  we  will  chiefly  deal.  We  will 
look  after  the  pence,  and  leave  the  pounds  to  take  care 
of  themselves — for  a time,  at  least. 

The  bronze  from  which  the  pence  are  made  comes  in 
here  in  ingots — its  composition  is  ninety-five  parts  of 
copper,  four  of  tin  and  one  of  zinc — and  after  weighing 
it  passes  into  the  Melting  House.  This  melting  house  is 
a roomy  kitchen  with  a hot-plate  along  the  right  and  left 
sides.  For  pots  and  pans  there  are  the  plumbago  crucibles 
in  which  the  root  of  all  evil  is  cooked.  At  a bold  angle 
from  the  hot-plates  rise  the  flues,  and  these  lead  the  eye 
upwards  to  the  wooden  roof,  from  one  of  the  beams  of 
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which  hangs  the  electric  lamp.  The  roof  is  old,  and  admits 
but  half  the  daylight  one  expects.  The  machinery  and 
appliances  are  of  the  most"  recent  type. 


THE  MELTING  HOUSE. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  are  two  swing  cranes,  and 
at  the  ends  to  which  the  cranes  can  swing  are  small  rail- 
ways, on  the  farthest  of  which  is  an  iron  carriage  with  a 
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row  of  moulds.  This  carriage  is  the  casting  rack;  and  in 
it  the  moulds  stand  side  by  side  much  as  they  do  in  a 
candle-frame.  They  are  iron,  like  the  rack,  and  turn  out 
the  metal  in  flat  slabs  about  a foot  long,  four  inches  wide, 
and  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  They  have  been  heated 
before  being  brought  into  position,  and  now  stand  ready 
for  the  pour. 

A round  lid  is  slipped  off  one  of  the  holes  in  the  hot- 
plate. The  farthest  crane  swings  round  over  it  and  drops 
its  curious  forceps  down  on  to  the  crucible,  which  it  grips 
round  its  sides  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  a baby,  and  with 
its  broad  hands  slowly  raises  it  out  of  the  hole,  in  which 
we  can  see  the  white-hot  bricks.  As  the  crucible  rises 
above  the  plate  the  lid  is  replaced,  and  the  only  sign  of 
fire  in  the  room  is  the  glowing-red  crucible  which  is  steadily 
swung  round  by  the  crane  and  placed  on  the  plate  as  far 
forward  as  it  can  reach.  It  is  then  as  carefully  lifted  by 
the  second  crane  and  gracefully  swung  and  lowered  into 
the  cradle  in  front  of  the  casting  rack.  This  cradle  is  an 
ingenious  combination  of  toothed  racks  and  wheels  which 
seems  to  be  able  to  do  everything  but  speak.  Before  it 
is  set  in  motion  a little  oil  is  poured  into  each  of  the 
moulds,  for  much  the  same  reason  as  lard  is  rubbed  round 
a pie-dish.  Then  the  handle  is  turned  and  the  crucible 
is  tilted.  Before  it  was  put  into  the  furnace  the  surface 
of  the  metal  it  holds  was  dusted  over  with  charcoal  to 
prevent  oxidation,  and  a layer  of  coke  placed  on  the  top. 
The  coke  cinders  are  knocked  about  a little  with  a crowbar 
and  the  spout  is  cleared ; and  then  like  burning  treacle 
the  melted  bronze  is  poured  into  the  moulds,  from  which 
spring  up  the  flames  of  the  boiling  oil.  The  carriage  is 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  till  all  the  moulds  are 
filled ; and  then,  with  the  oil  flames  still  playing  along  it, 
it  is  pushed  up  the  rail  to  the  side  and  replaced  by  another 
while  the  crucible  is  lifted  off,  and  the  far  crane  begins  its 
deliberate  swing  to  fish  another  cup  of  fire  from  out  of  the 
hidden  furnace. 

Under  the  cradle  is  the  lid  of  a well  into  which  copper 
is  poured  when  it  is  desired  to  granulate  it  for  alloy.  Then 
it  is,  as  the  falling  charge  splutters  and  explodes  on  the 
water,  that  fireworks  fill  the  melting  house.  There  is 
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nothing  of  this  now  ; all  is  quiet  and  orderly.  The  bronze 
makes  no  sound. 

From  another  set  of  moulds  that  have  cooled  we  see 
the  bars  withdrawn,  and  trundled  off  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  where  revolving  files  soon  trim  off  the  burrs, 
and  shears  square  the  edges ; and  then  we  move  off  to 
the  gold-melting  house.  The  door,  which  was  locked  after 
we  entered,  is  locked  behind  us  as  we  leave.  And  all 
through  the  Mint  this  practice  holds.  The  men  work  in 
locked  rooms.  They  come  in  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  do  not  leave  the  building  till  six  o’clock  at 
night.  They  have  their  meals  on  the  premises.  Their 
work  is  piece  work,  but  their  wages  are  never  allowed 
to  drop  below  a certain  sum ; they  are  thus  sure  of  so 
much,  and  may  make  a good  deal  more.  They  enter 
as  boys,  and  are  sorted  out  according  to  conduct  and 
ability.  They  form  a class  by  themselves  much  of  the 
engineer  type. 

The  Gold-melting  House  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
building  and  on  a different  plan  to  the  other,  in  which,  by 
the  way,  silver  as  well  as  bronze  is  dealt  with.  On  one 
side  is  a hot-plate  and  the  crucibles,  but  on  the  other  side 
are  four  Piat  furnaces  which  do  all  the  work.  In  appear- 
ance these  furnaces  are  not  unlike  the  domestic  copper. 
They  consist,  in  the  main,  of  an  iron  cylinder  about  two 
feet  across,  with  a fire-tile  lining ; hung  in  the  centre  is 
the  crucible  which,  to  save  waste,  has  a long  spout  guarded 
on  the  outside  like  the  spout  of  a tankard.  The  crucible 
has  a muffle  and  a lid ; the  muffle  is  merely  a plumbago 
ring  about  five  inches  ihigh.  A hole  at  the  back  of  the 
furnace  fits  up  to  the  flue  in  the  wall  when  the  coke  fire 
is  lighted.  When  the  gold  is  melted  the  furnace  is  run 
forward  bodily  to  the  edge  of  a low  platform,  and  by  an 
arrangement  at  the  side  tilts  the  metal  into  the  moulds. 
By  this  means  cranes  and  cradle  are  dispensed  with  and 
the  saving  of  fuel  is  considerable.  The  ‘charge’  of  each 
crucible  is  1,200  ounces,  worth  about  ^5,000  ; the  charge 
of  silver  crucibles  is  3,000  ounces ; the  charge  of  bronze 
crucibles  is  2 cwt. 

Leading  out  of  this  gold  kitchen  is  the  Grinding  Room, 
to  which  come  all  the  old  crucibles  and  sweepings  to  be 
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ground  up  in  the  mortar-mill.  After  being  reduced  to 
mud  and  dried  into  dust,  they  are  sold  by  tender  to  the 
speculative.  In  a bin  at  the  side  there  is  a heap  labelled 
1 ton  13  cwt.  1 qr.  of  silver-sweep  waiting  for  offers,  which 
cannot  be  inconsiderable,  inasmuch  as  in  1885  the  amount 
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received  for  these  sweepings  was  over  jQ 220 . Let  it  not 

be  supposed  that  the  uncracked  crucible  meets  its  fate  at 
once.  It  is  used  over  and  over  again  as  a whole,  and 
then  it  is  used  in  pieces,  for  its  bottom  serves  for  a lid 
and  its  sections  are  used  for  muffles  before  it  finds  its 
way  here. 
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And  now  we  will  take  up  our  pennies  again  and  follow 
the  bars  to  the  Rolling  Room.  Here  amid  a tremendous 
clatter  the  bars  are  placed  between  the  rollers  and  run 
out  to  double  their  length.  The  yellowish  brassy  tint 
they  had  on  leaving  the  mould  is  lost  as  they  pass  through 
the  first  squeeze,  and  their  colour  is  now  more  like  that 
of  the  coin.  The  tough  bronze  is  as  putty  in  the  grip  of 
these  relentless  rollers,  and  there  is  something  quite 
vindictive  in  the  way  in  which  the  bar  is  seized  by  the 
mangle  and  doubled  in  stature  during  the  embrace. 
After  the  rolling  the  slips  are  annealed  in  the  furnace 
close  by  and  cleaned  in  an  acid  bath,  and  before  they 
leave  this  room  they  have  been  trimmed  and.  made 
generally  presentable.  The  slip  is  passed  through  the 
rollers  over  and  over  again  until  the  desired  thickness  is 
obtained,  and  in  the  later  stages  the  rolling  becomes  a 
very  delicate  operation.  In  gold  a difference  in  thickness 
of  the  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch  will  throw  the  coin  out 
of  remedy,  as  it  is  called — that  is,  make  it  illegally  light 
or  heavy.  With  bronze  such  accuracy  is  not  needed,  but 
the  range  of  error  is  slight.  So  small  is  the  angle  of  the 
gauge  that  a very  trifling  excess  would  keep  back  the 
sample  an  appreciable  distance  on  the  scale. 

The  Gold-rolling  Room  is  a well-proportioned  hall, 
with  the  mills  down  the  centre,  and  the  gratings  on  which 
the  men  stand  stacked  by  their  side.  The  gratings  are 
to  keep  the  fallen  gold  from  adhering  to  the  soles  of  the 
men’s  boots,  for  a very  small  fragment  would  make  a 
difference  in  the  accounts.  Every  night  the  books  are 
balanced  before  the  men  leave,  and  the  floor  is  swept, 
and  should  there  be  a discrepancy,  the  dust  has  to  be 
picked  over  for  ‘ ginger  ’ — such  being  the  technical  term 
for  the  missing  morsels.  Some  times  in  the  day  a million 
' of  money  is  being  handled  in  the  different  rooms ; and 
every  room  has  to  make  its  accounts  balance  before 
the  staff  can  leave,  though,  as  we  said  before,  value  is 
disregarded,  and  it  is  with  weight  alone  that  the  books 
are  concerned. 

There  are  six  Rolling  Mills,  two  of  them  having 
fourteen-inch  rollers;  and  a busy  place  is  this  room 
when  all  are  in  full  work.  The  gold  comes  here  in  bars 
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three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  is  weighed  out  to 
the  workmen  in  bundles  of  sixty,  each  batch  being  rolled 
under  the  same  circumstances  exactly.  The  first  roll 
takes  a tenth  of  an  inch  off  the  thickness  of  the  seemingly 
bright  yellow  soap,  but  each  subsequent  roll  does  not 
take  off  more  than  a hundredth. 

It  was  one  of  these  bars  that  legend  threw  into  the 
bronze-pot  to  make  the  1864  pennies,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  heard.  How  such  a notion  got  afloat  is  a 
mystery.  The  Mint  accounts  balance  to  the  hundredth 
of  an  ounce;  what,  then,  was  done  on  the  eventful 
night  when  ^800  was  missing,  and  which  was  so  easily 
recoverable?  Such  a mistake  is  of  course  impossible, 
and  could  only  have  been  imagined  by  some  one 
ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  Mint  and  the  powers  of 
metallurgy.  An  1864  penny  is  worth  the  twelfth  of  a 
shilling,  no  more  and  no  less ; and  those  who  are  treasur- 
ing them  as  curiosities  are  likely  to  be  much  disappointed 
— as  much  disappointed,  in  fact,  as  the  equally  credulous 
collectors  of  used  penny  postage-stamps. 

But  our  business  is  with  the  bronze,  and  to  it  we  will 
return.  The  strips  of  metal,  now  of  the  true  thickness 
and  smooth  and  bright,  are  taken  to  the  Stamping  Room, 
and  fed  into  powerful  machines  that  punch  out  the 
blanks.  The  operation  is  a noisy  one,  and  the  compact 
little  punches  seem  almost  alive  as  they  cruelly  and 
steadily  crash  through  the  metal.  The  strip  goes  in 
sound  and  perfect,  and  it  comes  out,  in  a series  of  jerks,  a 
mere  framework  of  circles.  It  is,  in  fact,  ‘scissel,’  or 
metal  that  has  been  cut  to  waste,  and  is  sent  back  to 
have  another  try  in  the  crucible.  Its  companions  are 
the  trimmings  and  failures  in  all  the  other  stages,  all 
melted  down  again  and  cast  into  bars.  Chop  ! chop  ! 
chop ! go  the  busy  little  punches,  and  at  every  chop 
four  disks  are  driven  down  into  the  hopper,  from  which 
they  rattle  into  the  tray  in  a constant  stream.  This  is 
the  first  time  we  have  seen  anything  in  the  shape  of  coin, 
and  here  it  comes  tumbling  out  at  our  feet,  as  if  only  too 
eager  to  show  itself. 

At  the  back  of  this  stamping  room,  through  the  glass 
doors,  are  the  engines  that  drive  the  whole  of  the 
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machinery.  They  are  of  compound  vertical  type  with 
Corliss  valves,  and  form  a group  of  three,  two  at  work 
and  one  in  reserve.  They  are  of  course  in  perfect 
condition,  and  seem  to  treat  their  task  as  child’s  play. 
They  are  of  60  horse-power  working  up  to  250,  and 
have  a 42-inch  stroke  and  a pair  of  io-ton  fly  wheels. 
One  peculiarity  is  worth  notice.  It  is  often  necessary 
to  turn  engines  round  without  steam,  and  to  do  this  easily 
there  is  here  a hydraulic  cylinder  with  the  claws  acting  on 
these  wheels.  These  are  new  engines  built  by  Messrs. 
Maudslay  when  the  Mint  was  refitted  in  1882.  The  old 
engine  is  now  doing  pumping  duty  at  the  artesian  well, 
and  driving  the  dynamos  for  the  Brush  lights  which  are 
in  every  room. 

But  we  must  leave  the  engine-room  and  follow  our 
blanks,  which  we  find  being  shaken  into  rouleaux  in 
four-grooved  boxes.  The  little  disks  are  thrown  in 
carelessly,  scattered  by  a twist  of  the  hand,  and  im- 
mediately arrange  themselves  in  rolls.  These  little 
wooden  trays  are  used  in  all  the  stages  that  follow ; 
their  action  is  simple  enough,  but  at  first  it  is  rather 
startling  to  find  a confused  heap  of  counters  suddenly 
slip  into  four  bright  rolls  owing  to  their  being  swept  over 
four  semicircular  parallel  grooves. 

From  these  boxes  the  rolls  are  taken  and  put  into  the 
slide  of  the  rimming  or  ‘ marking  ’ machine,  which  gives 
the  blanks  the  protecting  edge.  The  blanks  are  then 
packed  in  crucibles  having  a copper  lining  and  a copper 
tube  stood  loosely  on  the  centre  for  the  disks  to  be  piled 
against.  And  the  crucibles  are  put  into  a reverberatory 
furnace  for  their  contents  to  be  again  annealed.  At  the 
first  annealing  the  bars  were  put  in  the  furnace;  now 
when  the  door  is  opened  we  see  the  pots  standing  side 
by  side  glowing  dazzling  red  with  the  flame  rolling  over 
them.  This  peep  into  the  furnace  is  a fine  sight ; the 
colour  is  so  pure,  pure  as  a sunset  hue. 

The  crucibles  are  then  plunged  into  cold  water,  and 
the  blanks  duly  annealed  are  shot  into  huge  copper 
colanders,  a pile  of  which  stands  ready  for  the  next 
operation.  This  is  the  cleaning,  or  pickling  if  thought 
necessary.  After  their  bath  the  blanks  are  put  into  a 
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six-sided  box  like  a churn,  in  which  they  are  shaken  up 
considerably  among  a lot  of  beechwood  sawdust ; beech 
being  chosen  as  giving  no  stain  or  colouring.  In  the 
same  room  with  these  churns  is  a large  stove,  on  whose 
top  is  a sack  or  so  of  sawdust  kept  warm  by  the  heat. 
Across  the  stove  are  iron  bars,  and  on  these  sieves  are 
worked  backwards  and  forwards,  in  which  the  blanks  and 
hot  sawdust  receive  their  final  shaking — and  a noisy  one 
it  is.  The  treatment  does  not  last  long,  and  the  sieveful 
is  soon  tossed  out  into  one  of  the  grooved  boxes,  in 
which,  as  if  by  magic,  the  heap  forms  fours  ready  to 
march  to  be  coined. 

In  the  Coining  Room  are  fourteen  presses,  in  a double 
row.  Those  that  are  working  are  running  with  singular 
quiet  and  lightness,  and  shedding  out  half-pennies  at  the 
rate  of  a hundred  a minute,  much  as  if  they  were  peas. 
The  lower  die  is  fixed,  the  ring  that  gives  the  edge  is 
moveable,  and  so  is  the  upper  die.  The  rise  and  fall  of 
this  die  is  controlled  by  a weighted  lever,  and  the  nip  is 
given  by  a toggle  action.  As  the  blanks  slip  down  the 
slide  on  to  the  table  a metal  finger  pushes  them  forward 
on  to  the  lower  die,  the  ring  rises,  and  the  top  die 
descends  and  gives  them  a squeeze,  which  at  once  con- 
verts the  hitherto  patternless  disk  into  a coin  of  the 
realm.  As  the  die  rises,  ready  for  the  next,  the  metal 
finger  bringing  the  new-comer  pushes  forward  the  finished 
coin,  which  slides  off  down  a slope  and  drops  out  of  a 
spring-capped  shoot  into  the  tray  below.  We  are  amid 
a shower  of  half-pence  ! Were  the  half-pence  sovereigns, 
and  all  the  machines  at  work,  it  would  be  raining  ^1,400 
a minute ! — that  is,  if  all  the  coins  were  perfect,  which 
they  are  not.  A few  of  them  crack  in  the  squeeze,  or 
are  not  struck  fairly  in  the  centre.  And  at  the  foot  of 
every  machine  is  a small  copper  bucket  with  a partition 
in  the  centre,  and  into  one  or  other  of  the  divisions  the 
failures  find  their  way. 

The  Uhlhorn  coining-press  has  developed  through  a 
simian  ancestor.  In  the  adjoining  room  we  are  shown 
the  machines  of  the  old  school,  in  which  the  blow  was 
struck  by  a monkey.  Before  the  monkey  period  the 
blow  was  given  by  a hammer ; the  lower  die  was  fastened 
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on  a large  block  of  wood,  the  upper  die  was  held  in  a 
holder  round  which  a large  piece  of  lead  was  fixed  to 
protect  the  hand,  the  lead  and  hand  afterwards  giving 
place  to  a pair  of  tongs.  The  first  mill  and  screw  came 
in  when  the  Merry  Monarch  was  our  king.  Steam  was 
first  used  in  1810,  when  the  Mint  was  moved  from  the 
Tower  to  its  present  site,  the  Uhlhorn  press  being  intro- 
duced twenty-nine  years  later. 

The  screw-press,  with  its  large  weighted  wheel,  is  a 
familiar  object  at  most  exhibitions.  One  is  in  use  in  the 
Mint,  in  the  Medal  Room,  where  the  miscellaneous  work 
is  done.  For  the  Exhibition  medals,  the  medals  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  University  of  London  and  other 
public  bodies,  are  made  here.  On  the  day  of  our  visit 
the  medal-press  is  busy  on  the  very  substantial  studies  in 
bronze  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  saving  life  at  sea. 
The  army  and  navy  medals  are  all  made  at  the  Mint, 
and  we  leave  the  main  running  for  a few  minutes  to 
watch  the  finishing  of  the  holders  and  clasps  with  which 
the  glory  marks  are  fitted.  This  is  mere  jewellery  work, 
the  tapping  together  of  tiny  bits  of  silver  with  a crispness 
and  celerity  generally  thought  peculiar  to  Birmingham. 

The  work  in  the  Coining  Room  runs  into  somewhat 
large  figures.  In  1885,  for  instance,  the  good  pieces 
struck  amounted  to  63,493,476.  And  these  were  of 
thirty-eight  varieties.  There  were  sovereigns  and  half- 
sovereigns,  717,723  of  the  first  and  4,468,871  of  the 
other ; though  the  coinage  of  gold  in  this  country  is  now 
much  less  than  it  used  to  be  owing  to  the  work  done  by 
the  Mints  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  which  by  coining 
save  us  the  cost  of  carrying  bullion.  There  were 
1,600,000  half-crowns,  1,750,000  florins,  3,330,000  shil- 
lings, 4,600,000  sixpences,  and  5,000,000  threepences. 
Besides  these  there  were  coined  that  relic  of  the  past, 
the  ^200  worth  of  Maundy  money — fourpences,  two- 
pences,  and  pennies — the  ‘journey’  of  silver  specially 
struck  for  the  Queen’s  almsgiving  on  that  day  before 
Good  Friday,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  maunds 
or  baskets  in  which  the  gifts  used  to  be  packed,  and 
which  in  earlier  days  was  known  as  Shere  Thursday, 
‘ because  people  would  that  day  shere  theyr  hedes  and 
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clypp  theyr  berdes,  and  so  make  them  honest  against 
Easter-day.’ 

Of  bronze  pence  there  was  struck  nearly  ^30,000 
worth,  of  halfpence  ^18,000  worth,  of  farthings  ^5,600 
worth ; so  that  altogether  the  imperial  pieces  amounted 
to  42,963,476. 

But  what  has  become  of  the  20,000,000  balance? 
This  is  made  up  of  the  miscellaneous  coinages  for  the 
colonies.  Newfoundland  had  its  gold  double  dollars, 
silver  fifty  cents,  twenty  cents,  ten  cents,  and  five  cents, 
and  its  bronze  cents  ; Hong  Kong  had  its  silver  twenty 
cents,  ten  cents,  and  five  cents;  the  Straits  Settlements 
had  their  silver  twenty  cents,  ten  cents,  and  five  cents, 
and  bronze  cents  and  quarter  cents ; Canada  had  its 
silver  twenty-five  cents,  ten  cents,  and  five  cents  ; Cyprus 
had  its  bronze  piastres,  half-piastres,  and  quarter-piastres ; 
British  Honduras  had  its  bronze  cents,  the  first  it  has 
issued ; Malta  had  its  insignificant  one-third  farthings  ; 
and  Jamaica  had  its  pence,  half-pence,  and  farthings  in 
nickel.  In  short,  there  were  a dozen  colonial  coinages  of 
unusual  importance,  the  Straits  Settlements  claiming  the 
lion’s  share  with  their  2,840,000  cents  and  8,000,000 
diminutive  quarter  cents.  These  figures  mean  that  the 
metal  cast  into  bars  amounted  to  476  tons;  70  tons 
being  gold  and  222  tons  being  silver.  To  get  the  63 
millions  of  good  coins  out  of  these  bars,  over  76  millions 
of  blanks  passed  through  all  the  stages  to  the  weighing 
room,  where  13  millions  of  them  were  rejected  as  badly 
struck,  imperfect  in  ring  or  incorrect  in  weight. 

Of  all  the  perfect  pieces  and  the  various  trial  designs 
that  led  up  to  them,  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Mint  Museum.  Here  is  kept  the  Banksian  collection  of 
coins  and  medals,  which  has  been  largely  added  to.  A 
fair  idea  of  the  story  of  the  currency  can  be  made  out 
from  the  contents  of  the  cases.  Here  are  the  old 
sceattas,  to  which  we  trace  our  ‘paying  the  shot,’  and 
‘ Scot  and  lot  ’ ; here  are  Northumbrian  stycas.  Here 
are  the  silver  pennies  of  the  nursery  rhymes,  and  the 
silver  halfpence  and  farthings  of  the  Edwards.  Here  are 
the  nobles  of  Edward  III  that  succeeded  the  short-lived 
florins  of  Henry  III,  the  first  gold  pieces  in  this  country 
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— barring  the  trientes — since  the  days  of  the  Britons, 
whose  coinage,  with  the  chariot  of  Apollo  betraying  its 
Massilian  origin,  was  in  existence  a century  before  Julius 
Caesar  was  born.  Here  are  angels  of  Henry  VI ; coins 
of  Henry  VII,  the  first  monarch  to  have  a presentable 
portrait  on  his  money ; sovereigns  deriving  their  name 
from  the  figure  of  Henry  VIII,  by  whom  they  were 
introduced ; ‘ siege  pieces  ’ of  Charles  I — Caroli  fortuna 
resurgam — Commonwealth  farthings,  ‘ for  Charitie  and 
Change  ’ ; guineas,  with  the  elephant  on  them,  of  Charles 
II ; and  tin  halfpence  with  a copper  plug,  as  issued  by 
the  second  James.  Even  of  the  reign  of  Victoria, 
counting  patterns  and  proofs,  there  are — of  home  coins 
alone — over  one  hundred  and  fifty  specimens.  In  gold 
there  are,  with  several  proof  and  pattern  sovereigns, 
five-pound  pieces,  two-pound  pieces,  and  two  pattern 
quarter-sovereigns.  Here  among  the  silver  is  the  two- 
shilling  piece  in  all  stages  of  development,  first  as  ‘ one 
dime,’  then  as  ‘ one  centum,’  then  as  ‘100  milles,’  then 
as  ‘one  decade,’  and  then  as  ‘one  florin,’  much  as  we 
now  have  it ; and  here  among  the  copper  are  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  ‘half-farthings’  and  ‘quarter-farthings,’  that 
perished  so  early  in  their  infancy.  For  the  metric  people 
there  is  almost  a case  full  of  poor  possibilities,  whose 
struggle  seemeth  in  vain.  Here  are  a ‘ gold  ducat  ’ — 
‘ one  hundred  pence  ’ — and  a gold  ‘ double  florin,’  with 
‘ 5 francs  ’ and  ‘ international  ’ on  it ; and  here  is  actually 
a silver  franc,  ‘ one  franc — tenpence.’  But  it  is  in 
copper  that  the  decimalities  multiply;  here  is  a ‘decimal 
penny — one  tenth  of  a shilling  ’ ; and  here  is  a ‘ five 
farthings — ten  centimes  ’ ; and  here  are  ‘ ten  cents — one 
tenth  of  a shilling,’  ‘ five  cents,’  ‘ two  cents,’  and  ‘ one 
cent.’  Here  are  a ‘ decimal  penny,’  a ‘ decimal  half- 
penny,’ and  a ‘ half  decimal  penny,’  ‘ one  farthing — 2 
centimes,’  and  ‘half  farthing — 1 centime,’,  and  many 
other  efforts  that  got  no  further  than  experiment — 
coins  that  were  made  merely  to  see  what  they  would 
look  like. 

Here  are  dies  by  the  dozen ; here  is  a model  coining 
press  brought  into  court  to  convict  a gang  of  smashers ; 
and  the  very  punch  that  was  found  in  the  possession  of 
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the  last  two  men  who  were  hanged  for  an  offence  against 
the  Mint. 

The  amount  of  work  done  by  a die  is  noteworthy. 
The  average  of  pieces  struck  by  each  pair  during  1885 
was  nearly  69,000  ! The  die  is  not  made  in  a day.  It 
has  to  pass  through  many  stages  and  receive  careful 
treatment  in  each.  First  the  matrix  has  to  be  cut  from 
the  approved  design,  the  engraver  being  responsible  for 
the  portrait  and  artistic  details,  the  letters  and  figures 
being  worked  in  with  small  punches.  Every  year  the 
date  is  altered,  and  on  the  first  of  January  the  new 
dies  are  issued  with  the  old  figure  cleared  out  and  the 
new  figure  punched  in  its  place.  The  punch  from  the 
complete  design  is  taken  from  the  matrix  and  hardened, 
and  from  it  the  cylinder  of  soft  steel  that  is  to  form  the 
future  die  has  its  head  squeezed  into  shape.  This  head, 
to  begin  with,  is  formed  as  a low  cone,  so  as  to  afford 
enough  metal  and  resistance  to  keep  the  die  flat  and 
full.  In  fact,  the  die  is  made  on  the  same  principle  as  a 
seal  in  sealing  wax,  which  is  always  at  its  best  when  made 
from  a mound  of  wax.  The  die,  having  been  punched, 
is  then  annealed  and  softened,  and  sent  to  the  turning 
shop  to  have  its  collar  fitted.  It  is  then  hardened  again 
and  polished,  and  tempered  for  use.  A year’s  work  in 
the  die  department  means  over  3,000  matrices,  punches, 
and  dies.  Of  these,  175  dies  were  sent  to  Melbourne 
and  1 01  to  Sydney,  where  the  bulk  of  the  gold  coinage  is 
now  done,  the  branch  Mints  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
undertaking  the  Indian  coinage,  which  is  principally  of 
silver,  as  the  public  are  aware  from  the  noise  made  by 
the  ever  falling  rupee. 

But  the  coin  is  not  yet  done  with.  It  has  been  struck; 
it  has  now,  if  of  gold  or  silver,  to  be  weighed,  if  of  bronze 
to  be  overlooked.  In  the  weighing-room  is  a long  series 
of  small  glass  cases,  each  on  its  own  table,  like  a sewing- 
machine,  each  similar  in  every  respect,  and  each  con- 
taining what  seems  to  be  a brass  working  model  or  a 
strangely-built  quick-running  clock.  These  are  the 
automatic  balances,  the  prettiest  pieces  of  mechanism  in 
the  Mint.  In  the  top  corner  is  the  scale-pan  delivering 
into  a three-mouthed  shoot.  In  the  lower  opposite 
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corner  is  a glass  weight  of  the  true  weight  of  the  coin, 
and  also  a little  arm  with  the  merest  trifle  of  steel  repre- 
senting the  ‘ remedy,’  that  is,  the  margin  within  which  the 
coin  may  legally  vary.  By  the  side  of  these  is  an  ivory 
tray  containing  the  remedy  weights  not  in  use;  what 
they  are  like  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  of  one  of  them 
weighing  the  tenth  of  a grain.  The  machine  is  worked 
by  an  endless  band  over  a pulley  in  the  usual  way.  A 
rocking  frame  brings  forward  the  coin  from  the  hopper 
on  to  the  pan.  If  the  coin  is  too  light  the  pan  rises  and 
slips  it  off  down  the  outer  mouth  of  the  shoot  into  the 
‘ light  ’ tray.  If  the  coin  is  within  the  proper  weight  it  is 
slipped  off  into  the  centre  mouth;  if  it  is  too  heavy, 
down  goes  the  pan,  and  the  coin  passes  into  the  ‘ heavy  ’ 
drawer.  Twenty-three  a minute  is  the  rate  of  weighing, 
and  as  we  look  down  the  row  of  balances  we  see  the 
little  knob  travelling  leisurely  backwards  and  forwards  on 
the  top  of  the  glass  cages,  a little  clink  at  every  second 
journey  telling  us  that  a shilling  has  received  its  judg- 
ment. Down  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a line  of  chemical 
balances  of  the  ordinary  type,  which  are  used  as  a court 
of  appeal  on  the  verdicts  of  the  machines. 

In  a corner  is  the  overlooking  table,  on  which  a detach- 
ment of  halfpence  is  being  reviewed.  It  consists  of  a 
broad  cloth  band,  so  arranged  on  rollers  that  as  the  coins 
are  showered  on  at  one  end  they  are  carried  along  the 
top  and  turned  over  the  roller  to  pass  along  the  bottom. 
Should  a coin  fall  head  upwards  on  the  top  journey,  it 
thus  does  the  bottom  journey  tail  upwards.  Two  men 
watch  the  top  of  the  table,  two  men  watch  the  bottom, 
and  such  coins  as  are  discoloured  or  in  any  way  imperfect 
are  picked  out  as  they  slowly  march  past. 

As  it  happens,  we  have  timed  our  visit  to  a nicety. 
This  is  the  last  stage  in  the  making  of  money,  and  as  we 
finish  with  it  the  machinery  stops  and  all  is  silent.  The 
dinner-hour  has  struck ; the  engines  that  give  life  to  the 
apparatus  in  every  room  have  slowed  to  rest. 


CHAPTER  X. 


ON  COMING  TO  LONDON. 


JjY^ONDON  covers  a greater  area  than  any  leading 
city  °f  the  world,  past  or  present.  Thickly 


peopled  as  it  is,  it  is  not  nearly  so  crowded  on 
the  whole  as  the  capitals  of  the  Continent.  It  has  more 
open  spaces,  larger  backyards  and  smaller  houses  than 
any  great  centre  of  population.  Taking  its  area  at  the 
least  of  the  official  measurements,  it  would  comfortably 
accommodate  not  only  Paris  and  Berlin,  but  New  York 
into  the  bargain.  And  yet  none  can  view  its  increasing 
dimensions  without  alarm. 

How  many  people  come  to  London  yearly  to  seek 
their  fortune?  Year  by  year  the  great  majority  in  want 
of  work  is  greater,  and  the  work  proportionately  less.  As 
the  crowds  grow  the  struggle  becomes  keener,  the  wages 
sink,  and  the  chances  of  living  are  more  precarious. 

And  its  death-rate  diminishes  ! What  is  to  be  the  end 
of  it  all  ? Are  we  coming  to  the  time  when  this  country 
is  to  be  run  entirely  on  half-loaf  principles  ? 

This  thronging  to  the  town  is  a serious  matter.  It  has 
its  religious  as  well  as  its  social  aspects.  There  is  no 
social  question  of  the  present  day  which  bears  more 
immediately  on  the  moral  welfare  of  our  people. 

A strange  position  is  ours  ! Here  we  have  a vast 
empire,  with  the  largest  extent  of  cultivable  land  in  the 
hands  of  one  people  that  ever  the  world  saw,  and  in  one 
little  corner  of  it  is  a congested  mass  of  workers  idle  and 
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money  idle ; and  in  the  rest  of  it,  waste  and  despised, 
are  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  upland  and  lowland,  with 
rivers  and  ports  and  unequalled  communications  waiting 
in  vain  for  labour  and  capital  to  develop  them  and  yield 
a store  of  wealth  to  all,  such  as  has  never  yet  blessed 
mankind ! 

‘ The  worker  goes  where  work  awaits  him  ! ’ Would 
it  were  true  ! Is  it  not  rather  that  the  worker  goes  where 
work  used  to  await  him ; and  that  like  a sheep  he  follows 
in  the  track  of  his  forerunners,  never  thinking  of  seeking 
a path  for  himself? 

But  to  go  to  the  colonies  is  ‘ banishment  ’ ! Is  it  ? In 
the  days  of  George  II,  to  go  no  farther  back,  was 
not  coming  to  London  ‘ banishment  ’ ? As  many  weeks 
then  were  spent  on  the  road  as  are  spent  now  on 
the  road  to  Australia;  as  many  weeks  elapsed  then 
between  the  despatch  and  receipt  of  an  inland  letter 
as  now  take  a letter  half  round  the  world.  How  many 
men  then  went  back  to  their  friends?  Far  fewer,  ac- 
tually and  proportionately,  than  come  back  now  from 
over  the  sea. 

But  the  stream  is  flowing.  It  has  made  its  bed, 
widened  it  and  deepened  it,  and  become  a river;  and 
nothing  will  stop  it  without  disaster.  All  that  can  be 
done  is  to  lead  its  waters  onwards  by  continuing  the 
channel.  There  was  once  a worthy  who  thanked  Provi- 
dence for  always  making  big  rivers  flow  past  big  towns. 
He  would  have  further  cause  for  congratulation  if  matters 
should  so  turn  out  as  to  make  the  great  population  river 
flow  past  the  big  town  and  on  to  the  ocean  of  untilled 
land  that  yields  the  only  hope  to  the  crowding  English. 

‘ The  increase  of  population  must  be  checked/  say  the 
economists ! ‘ The  ocean  must  be  kept  out  with  a 

broom/  said  Mrs.  Partington ! The  solution  of  the 
economical  problem  lies  not  in  checking  the  population, 
but  in  planting  the  population  where  its  work  will  pay. 

And  with  most  of  our  country-born  there  is  an  idea 
that  work  will  pay  best  in  London.  And  there  is  reason 
in  this  idea.  Unfortunately  the  course  of  trade  in  this 
old  country  has  been  such  as  to  unduly  develop  the 
middleman.  As  the  people  grow  more  numerous,  the 
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distributing  trades,  which  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term  are  not  trades  at  all,  assume  an  importance  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  good  they  do.  The  shopkeeper 
performs  a useful  function  as  a sort  of  commissariat 
clerk  dealing  out  food  and  clothes,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
people  are  no  richer  for  his  proceedings.  He  produces 
nothing ; and  those  who  do  produce  have  to  produce  at 
a cheaper  rate  in  order  that  the  distributor  may  live. 


It  is  the  man  who  makes,  not  the  man  who  deals,  that 
adds  to  the  nation’s  wealth.  But  the  man  who  makes 
has  to  work  hard  for  his  living ; the  man  who  tills  works 
far  harder  than  the  man  who  sells,  and  his  gains  are  less. 
The  man  who  takes  toll  of  his  fellow-man  has  an  easier 
time  of  it  than  the  one  whose  prey  is  the  land  and  its 
produce ; and  his  occupation  is  more  constant.  No 
wonder  then  that  the  distributing  occupations  have  the 
call,  and  that  the  flow  of  recruits  should  be  towards 
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them.  No  wonder  that  the  town,  where  those  distri- 
buting occupations  thrive  most,  should  gradually  drain 
the  country,  and  that  to  the  centres  of  population  men 
should  come  to  live  on  each  other. 

And  the  quantities  in  which  they  come  is  shown  at 
the  great  decennial  numberings  of  the  people.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  census,  when  the  something  called  London 
held  a population  of  3,816,000,  only  2,401,000  of  them 
were  of  London  birth ; the  rest  were  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  and  all  parts  of  the  empire,  in  addition 
to  1,253  folks  who  had  been  born  at  sea,  and  78,000 
foreigners.  Just  as  a magnet  loses  attractive  power  with 
distance,  so  does  a great  city.  Draw  circles  round  the 
city  as  a centre,  and  the  farther  the  circle  from  the  city 
the  less  is  the  tribute  it  pays.  To  show  this  clearly, 
let  us  eliminate  from  the  1,336,000  non-cockneys  those 
who  have  obviously  come  by  sea  or  in  through  trains  at 
cheap  rates.  Of  colonists  we  have  26,500,  the  majority 
being  women  ; of  Irish  we  have  80,700,  the  majority 
being  women;  of  Scotch  we  have  49,500  the  majority 
being  men ; and  in  answer  to  a well-worn  joke  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  journeyings 
of  Scotchmen  into  England,  there  are  not  nearly  so 
many  Scotchmen  in  England,  as  proportionately  there 
are  Englishmen  in  Scotland.  With  5,397  from  sundry 
islands,  we  may  assume  that  we  have  deducted  from  the 
incomers  all  who  have  been  tempted  by  special  travelling 
facilities,  so  that  the  rest  may  be  compared  on  equal  terms. 

Of  these,  the  great  contributors  to  the  population  of 
the  metropolis  are  the  south-eastern  counties  of  Surrey, 
Kent,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  Berkshire,  which  between 
them  sent  289,000  natives  to  the  London  crowd.  Next 
to  them,  and  continuing  the  inner  ring,  are  the  south- 
midland  counties  of  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire,  Bucking- 
hamshire, Oxfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  Huntingdon- 
shire, Bedfordshire,  and  Cambridgeshire,  by  which 
London  was  reinforced  with  249,000  natives.  Next  to 
them  come  the  eastern  counties — Essex,  Suffolk,  and 
Norfolk,  which  contributed  195,000;  so  that  734,000 
of  the  London  population  were  born  in  the  counties 
that  surround  it. 
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Beginning  the  outer  ring,  we  find  that  169,000  came 
from  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  Cornwall 
and  Somerset;  95,000  from  Gloucestershire,  Hereford, 
Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  Worcestershire,  and  War- 
wickshire ; and  42,000  from  Leicestershire,  Rutland, 
Lincolnshire,  Nottingham,  and  Derby.  This  completes 
another  ring.  Taking  another  and  further  round,  we 
find  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  contributing  34,000,  and 
Yorkshire  only  32,000;  and  taking  the  outside,  and 
now  detached  portions,  we  have  Monmouth  and  Wales 
contributing  28,000,  while  Durham,  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland  send  up  only  20,000. 
The  meaning  of  these  figures  is  obvious ; the  nearer 
the  attractive  point  the  greater  the  attraction,  and  the 
less  the  cost  of  travel. 

Taking  the  natives  of  the  whole  country,  about  three 
quarters  live  in  the  county  of  their  birth,  the  remaining 
fourth  migrating  chiefly  to  the  towns.  More  women 
migrate  to  the  towns  than  men — as  indeed  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  counties  retaining  most  of  its  natives  attract 
most  strangers,  and  the  county  that  retains  fewest  attracts 
fewest,  so  that  there  are  counties  of  attraction  and  coun- 
ties of  dispersal.  The  most  attractive  county  in  this,  if 
not  in  another  sense,  is  Surrey.  The  population  of 
Surrey  at  the  last  census  was  1,436,899,  but  the  total 
number  of  persons  born  in  the  county,  and  discoverable 
in  the  county,  was  only  996,655,  so  that  over  440,000 
Surrey  natives  were  still  required  to  make  up  the  number 
of  people  then  living  within  its  boundaries.  As  a county 
of  dispersal,  the  best  example  was  Radnor,  the  natives 
of  which,  scattered  through  the  kingdom,  were  more 
than  43  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  county’s  population. 
This  is  the  highest  dispersal  percentage,  but  there  are 
twenty-four  other  counties  like  Radnor  acting  as  feeders 
to  the  rest. 

These  are  all  figures  of  nine  years  ago,  but  they  are 
facts  not  estimates.  Those  who  ought  to  know  tell  us 
that  this  rush  to  the  towns  is  greater  than  it  ever  was, 
and  that  every  year  it  increases.  London  has  the  lion’s 
share  of  course,  but  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of 
the  North  are  growing  at  a rapid  rate.  And  in  them,  as 
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in  London,  poverty  is  increasing  by  this  influx  of  out- 
siders. In  truth,  these  outsiders  are  not  always  desirable 
acquisitions.  With  the  enterprising  come  the  shiftless 
and  the  unruly.  The  town  has  its  attractions  for  the 
men  who  have  failed.  Chance  work  is  plentiful ; there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  existence  of  the  work,  the  doubt 
is  as  to  its  falling  to  any  particular  individual,  and  this 
uncertainty  brings  a certain  sporting  excitement  into  its 
reach  which  is  not  unpleasing  to  the  speculative  mind. 
And  thus  we  are  led  to  another  consideration  we  cannot 
well  pass  by.  That  the  streets  of  the  city  are  paved  with 
gold  is  a saying  as  old  as  the  city,  for  where  men  are 
gathered  the  thickest,  there  money  is  easiest  made ; but 
it  is  made  not  out  of  the  streets,  but  out  of  those  that 
throng  them ; and  of  the  thousands  who  come  to  make 
their  fortunes,  the  majority  become  the  victims  of  the 
money  spinner. 

That  London  is  equal  to  breeding  enough  to  carry  on 
its  own  business  is  obvious ; but  how  to  put  a stop  to  its 
increase  from  the  outside  is  not  so  clear.  What  are  our 
country  folks  to  do?  Agriculture  is  under  a cloud; 
mining  is  in  a bad  way ; and  even  the  country  factory  is 
running  half-time  owing  to  ‘the  natives  of  the  distant 
shore  ’ becoming  sharp  enough  to  see  that  by  manu- 
facturing a product  in  the  country  of  its  growth,  two 
profits  and  a double  freight  are  saved.  Village  industries 
have  been  started,  to  which  all  wish  well,  but  they  are 
mere  drops  in  the  ocean.  Something  else  must  be  done, 
but  what  is  it  ? Talk  there  is  much ; work  there  is  none. 
And  in  a hopeless,  helpless  way,  our  should-be  leaders 
are  standing  by  watching  the  great  migration. 

As  things  now  are,  it  must  be,  in  most  cases,  a migra- 
tion unto  misery.  Even  the  news  of  work  does  harm ; 
so  many  hearing  where  only  one  can  obtain.  In  fact,  as 
it  has  been  pithily  put,  in  the  east  and  south  of  London 
more  work  means  more  workhouse.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  the  worthy  can  always  get  work ; so  they  can  if 
they  have  the  means  of  living  till  their  worth  is  dis- 
covered; but  it  takes  a long  time  to  find  them  in  the 
crowd,  and  the  greater  the  crowd  the  greater  the  chance 
of  their  not  being  found  when  wanted. 
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Though  success  in  finding  work  may  be  a proof  of 
merit,  the  want  of  that  success  is  no  proof  of  incapacity. 
Small  as  the  percentage  may  be  of  the  deserving  among 
the  poor  of  this  great  city,  that  percentage  represents 
many  hundred  individuals  thrust  under  and  kept  down 
by  the  daily  increasing  throng.  And  under  such  circum- 
stances fierce  is  the  temptation  to  do  evil  and  join  the 
ranks  of  the  desperate. 

It  is  a pitiful  story  of  disillusionment,  this  coming  to 
London — a story  that  has  often  been  told.  The  happy 
village  home,  the  journey  full  of  hope,  the  wearying 
search  day  after  day  for  something  to  do,  the  gradual 
sinking  into  poverty,  the  struggle  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together  in  a cheerless  garret,  slaving  at  starvation  wages 
for  the  rest  of  a lifetime,  in  fact — till  the  fairy  prince 
arrives,  in  fiction.  But  the  prince  seldom  comes,  and  the 
miserable  toil  goes  on — on  match-boxes,  perhaps,  at  two- 
pence a gross,  or  shirts  at  two  for  three  halfpence.  As 
with  the  women,  so  with  the  men ; never  a chance  of 
regular  work ; living  from  hand  to  mouth ; beaten  down ; 
the  hope  deferred  making  the  heart  sick  of  the  world. 
Perhaps  they  are  married;  then  the  doom  is  worse — 
tenants  of  a wretched  room  in  a dirty  barracks  in  a 
narrow  street,  keeping  themselves  and  their  children  just 
alive  to  cry  out  for  charity,  and  demand  it  as  the  ransom 
paid  by  the  rich  to  the  poor. 

This  growth  of  the  towns  cries  out  for  the  sympathetic 
and  practical  attention  of  all  Christian  people.  It  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  evil.  In  over-crowded  dens  crime 
thrives  apace  and  sin  runs  riot. 

And  yearly  the  pressure  grows ; and  the  over-crowded 
town  is  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  the  capital  of  a 
state  that  has  5,800,000,000  acres  of  land  within  its 
boundaries. 

Surely  there  is  something  wrong ! Surely  all  who 
labour  amongst  the  poor  have  some  responsibility  in  a 
matter  such  as  this  ! 
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Price  Eight  Shillings  in  handsome  cloth , gilt  edges;  or  Twenty -fire  Shillings  each  in  morocco. 


ENGpfcTim6s 


'y/T*  , 
P£NVL 
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NEW  EDITION. 

English  Pictures.  Drawn 

with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  Samuel 
Manning,  ll.d.,  and  S.  0.  Green, 
d.x>.  With  numerous  wood  engravings. 
8s.  handsome  cloth ; or2os.  m.morocco. 
“ It  is  illustrated  by  a large  number  of 
the  very  best  wood  engravings.”  — Art 
Journal. 

Scottish  Pictures.  By  Dr. 

S.  G.  Green,  author  of  “ German 
Pictures,”  “ French  Pictures,”  «fcc. 
Profusely  Illustrated  by  Perceval 
Skelton,  MacWhirter,  Boot,  Whymper, 
and  other  eminent  Artists.  8s.  hand- 
some cloth ; or  25s.  morocco  elegant. 

“ An  excellent  book  for  the  drawing- 
room table.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 


Sea  Pictures.  By  Dr.  Macaulay, 

Editor  of  the  Leisure  Hour , &c. 
Containing  the  Sea  in  Poetry,  Physical 
Geography  of  the  Sea,  the  Sea  in 
History,  and  the  Harvest  of  the  Sea. 
8s..  in  handsome  cloth  ; or  25s.  in 
morocco  elegant. 

Mr.  Buskin  says  : — “ This  beautiful 
book  is  by  far  the  best  I have  ever  seen  on 
the  subject,  and  will  be  a most  precious 
gift-book  for  me.” 


Canadian  Pictures.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  the  Marquis  of 

Lohne.  With  numerous  fine  engravings  by.E.  Whymper,  from  Sketches  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  Sydney  Hall,  and  others.  8s.  extra  cloth  boards  gilt;  or  25s.  bound  in  morocco  elegant. 
“ Most  interesting  ~au  extremely  pleasant  book  ."—Saturday  Review. 

“ It  would  be  a mistake  to  regard  the 
book  as  a mere  ornament  of  the  drawing- 
room table.  It  will  undoubtedly  answer 
this  purpose,  and  give  a pleasing  occu- 
pation to  any  who  may  listlessly  turnover 
its  leaves.  But,  to  the  reader  who  takes  it 
more  seriously,  it  will  convey  also  a 
large  amount  of  solid  information.’  — 

Guardian. 

Russian  Pictures.  Drawn  with 

Pen  and  Pencil.  By  Thomas 
Michell,  c.b.,  author  of  “Murray’s 
Handbook  to  Russia,”  etc.  With.' 
upwards  of  one  hundred  engravings. 

Imperial  8vo.  8s.  cloth  boards  gilt 
edges. 

The  “Pen  and  Pencil”  volume  for 
188t>.  It  is  written  by  a gentleman  xvho 
has  spent  a great  part  of  his  life  in 
Russia,  and  who  is  familiar  with  the 
language  and  the  people  of  that  great 
empire.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  in 
such  limited  space  to  give  anything 
beyond  the  briefest  sketch  of  many  parts 
of  the  enormous  area  covered  by  Russia 
in  Europe  and  Russia  in  Asia.  But  the 
effort  lias  been  made  to  compress  into 
the  chapters  on  Siberia,  Central  Asia,  the 
Caucasus,  etc.,  all  that  the  intelligent 
general  reader  is  likely  to  need  : while 
such  centres  as  St.  Peters  burgh  and 
Moscow  are  much  more  fully  described. 

The  maps  and  the  numerous  engravings 
render  it  possible  for  any  careful  reader 
to  get  accurate  and  fairly  complete  ideas 
of  the  many  lands  and  peoples  that  are 
combined  under  the  Czar’s  sway. 
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[‘ILLUSTRATED  TABLE  BOOKS.  1 

The  “PEN  AND  PENCIL  SERIES.”— continued. 

Imperial  8vo  (size  of  page,  11  by  1\  inches),  beautifully  Illustrated, 
printed  on  superior  paper , price  8s.  in  handsome  cloth , gilt  edges  ; 
or  25 s.  each  in  morocco  elegant. 


Recently  Published. 


PICTURES. 

Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil. 

By  RICHARD  LOVETT,  M.A. 

Author  of  “ Norwegian  Pic- 
tures,” “ Pictures  from  Hol- 
land,” etc.  With  a map  and 
over  one  hundred  Illustrations 
from  Sketches  and  Photographs. 
Imperial  8vo.  8s.  handsome 
cloth  boards,  gilt  edges,  or  25s. 
bound  in  morocco,  gilt  edges. 

“ Contains  some  pleasant 
writing  on  the  natural  beauties 
and  antiquities  of  Ireland.” — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

‘‘The descriptions  can  be  com- 
mended for  their  truth  and  ful- 
ness.” — Man  Chester  G uard  ian . 

“A  really  splendid  volume.” 

— Cork  Herald. 

“ The  illustrations  are  excel- 
lent.”— Irish  Ecclesiastical  Ga- 
zette. 

American  Pictures.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By 

Samuel  Manning,  ll.d.  New  Edition.  Profusely  Illustrated.  8s.  in  hand- 
some cloth  gilt ; or  25s.  in  morocco  elegant. 

“ The  text  is  clear  and  vigorous,  and  the  numerous  illustrations  which  bear 
it  company  are  a striking  complement  to  its  descriptions.”—  Guardian. 

Italian  Pictures.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  Samuel 

Manning,  ll.d.  New  Edition.  Revised,  with  additions  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Green. 
Profusely  Illustrated.  New  Edition.  8s.  handsome  cloth  gilt;  or  25s.  in 
morocco  elegant. 

French  Pictures.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  Dr. 

Samuel  G.  Green.  With  fine  Engravings.  8s.  in  handsome  cloth  gilt ; 
or  25s.  in  morocco  elegant. 

“ Gives  a graphic  notion  of  the  general  aspeet  of  France  and  its  inhabitants.” — 
Standard. 

Pictures  from  the  German  Fatherland.  Drawn  with'  Pen 

and  Pencil.  By  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Green.  With  fine  Engravings.  8s.  handsome 
cloth,  or  25s.  in  morocco  elegant. 

“We  can  recommend  the  work  as  a capital  and  cheap  present.” — Art  Journal. 

Pictures  from  Holland.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By 

Richard  Lovett,  m.a.,  Author  of  “Norwegian  Pictures.”  etc.  With  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  illustrations.  Imperial  8vo.  8s.  handsome  cloth, 
gilt  edges  ; or  25s.  bound  in  morocco  elegant. 

. “ A charming  book,  prettily  illustrated,  and  prettily  written.”— Saturday  Review. 

“The  artist  has  succeeded  in  pourtraying  all  the  more  interesting  phases  of 
I Dutch  life  and  sesnerv  with  fidelity  and  spirit.” — Morning  Post.  * 

— >. .^-6* 
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[‘ILLUSTRATED  table-books. ‘j 

The  ‘-PEN  AND  PENCIL  SERIES.’ "-continued. 

Price  Eight  Shilling s in  handsome  cloth,  gilt  edges;  or  Twenty-five  Shillings  each  in  morocco. 


Norwegian  Pictures.  Drawn  with  , 
Pen  and  Pencil . W ith  a glance  at  Sweden 
and.  the  Gotha  Canal.  By  Richard 
LOVBTT.  M.A.  With  a Map  and  122  Illus- 
trations, engraved  by  E.  Whymper,  R. 
Taylor,  and  others.  Quarto.  8s.  cloth 
hoards,  gilt  edges  : 25s.  morocco. 

“ One  of  the  most  charming  books  on 
Norway  that  has  appeared  for  a long 
time.” — A cademy. 

Australian  Pictures.  Drawn  with 

Pen  and  Pencil.  By  Howard  W illoughby, 
of  the  “ Melbourne  Argus.”  With  a large 
Map  and  Illustrations  from  Photographs 
and  Sketches,  engraved  by  E.  Whymper 
and  others.  Imperial  8vo,  8s.,  handsome 
cloth,  gilt  edges  25s.  morocco  elegant. 

“ These  pictures  are  real,  vivid,  and  life-like. 
They  are  written  by  a man  who  belongs  to  the 
scenes  and  the  peopl e.”— Australasian. 

Swiss  Pictures.  Drawn  with  Pen 

and  Pencil.  By  Samttei.  Manning, 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  8s.,  hand- 
some cloth  gilt ; 25s.  morocco. 


Indian  Pictures.  Drawn  with  Ten 

and  Pencil.  By  the  Rev.  William  Uk- 
wick,  M.A.  Profusely  Illustrated.  8s.,  in 
handsome  cloth  gilt ; 25s.  morocco. 

“ The  Society,  in  all  their  excellent  series  of 
‘ Pictures,’  has  not  given  to  the  public  a better 
executed  or  more  interesting  volume  than 
this.” — Spectator. 

“ Those  Holy  Fields.'1  Palestine 

Illustrated  by  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  the 
late  Rev.  Samuel  Manning,  ll.d.  With 
numerous  Engravings.  8s.,  handsome  cloth 
gilt ; 25s.  morocco. 

Pictures  from  Bible  Lands. 

Brawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  S.  G.  Green,  D.D.  The  Engra- 
vings by  Edward  Whymper  and  others. 
8s. , handsome  cloth  gilt ; 25s.  morocco. 

The  Land  of  the  Pharaohs. 

Egypt  and  Sinai.  Illustrated  by  Pen  and 
Pencil.  By  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Man- 
ning, LL.D.  With  numerous  fine  En- 
gravings 8s.  handsome  cloth  gilt  ; or  25s. 
in  morocco. 


ONE  QUIWEA- 

THE  LANDS  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

Illustrated  by  Pen  and  Pencil.  Containing  “ Those  Holy  Fields  ” and  “ The  Land 
of  the  Pharaohs,’’  by  Samuel  Manning,  ll.d.  ; and  “ Pictures  from  Bible  Lands,”  by 
S.  G.  Green,  d.d.  Imperial  8vo.  21s.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt. 

This  elegantly  bound  and  profusely  illustrated  volume  forms  a very  suitable  Presentation 
Book  to  a Minister,  Sunday-school  Superintendent,  or  Teacher.  It  gives,  in  a concise  and 
interesting  form,  a large  amount  of  information  about  the  places  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
such  as  would  prove  or  great  service  to  every  Bible  student. 


A HANDSOME  GIFT-BOOK 


“It  is  a beautifully  printed 
and  very  prettily  illustrated 
volume,  and  is  admirable  in 
tone  and  feeling.”  Athemeum. 

“ The  author’s  endeavour 
has  been  to  recall  those 
qualities  in  the  personal 
character  of  the  Queen  and 
the  incidents  in  her  life 
which  have  most  endeared 
her  to  her  people.”—  4 

illustrated  London 
News. 


Mercury 


A- 


“A  very  A 
acceptable  / 
gift-book .”/ 
Stamford  / 


BY 

Dr.  Macaulay, 
Author  of 
“ Sea  Pictures,” 
“Luther  Anec- 
dotes,” “Gordon 
Anecdotes,”  etc. 
With  Five  Por- 
traits of  the  Queen, 
aud  60  Engravings 
by  Edward  Whymper 
and  others.  Small 
Quarto  (9J  by  7 inches), 
10s.  6d.,  cloth, 'gilt  edges. 
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R Useful  Set  for  Presentation  ’•! 


“The  volumes  which  the  Tract  Society  is  issuing  under  the  above  title  fully 
deserve  success.  They  have  been  entrusted  to  scholars  who  have  a special 
acquaintance  with  the  subjects  about  which  they  severally  treat.” — The  Atherueum. 


13. 

12, 

11. 

10. 

9. 

8. 

7. 

6. 

5. 

4. 

3. 

2. 


The  Times  of  Isaiah  as  Illustrated  from  Contem- 
porary Monuments.  Bv  A.  H.  Saycf.,  el.*.,  author  of  “ Fresh  Light 
from  the  Ancient  Monuments,”  “The  Hittites:  a Story  of  a Forgotten 
Empire.”  etc.  With  a Map.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  cloth  boards. 

The  Hittites ; or.  The  Story  of  a Forgotten  Empire. 

By  A.  H.  Sayce,  ll.d.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

Animals  of  the  Bihle.  By  H.  Chichester  Hart, 

Naturalist  to  Sir  G.  Nares’  Arctic  Expedition  and  Professor  Hull’s  Palestine 
Expedition.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  cloth  boards. 

Trees  and  Plants  of  the  Bihle.  By  W.  H.  Groser.  b.sc. 

Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  cloth. 

The  Diseases  of  the  Bihle.  By  Sir  J.  Risdon  Bennett, 

m.d.,  f.r.s.,  Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Dwellers  on  the  Nile.  Chapters  on  the  Life.  Literature, 

History,  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Egypt.  By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  m.a..  of 
the  British  Museum.  Illustrated.  3s.  cloth. 

Assyria  : Its  Princes,  Priests,  and  People.  By  A.  H. 

Sayce.  m.a.,  ll.d.  Illustrated.  3s.  cloth. 

Egypt  and  Syria.  Their  Physical  Features  in  Relation 

to  Bible  History.  By  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  f.g.s.,  f.r.s.  With  many  Illustra- 
tions. 3s.  cloth. 

Galilee  in  the  Time  of  Christ.  By  Selah  Merrill,  d.d., 

Author  of  “ East  of  the  Jordan.”  With  a Map.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Babylonian  Life  and  History.  By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge, 

m.a.,  Cambridge,  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities, 
British  Museum.  3s.  cloth. 

Recent  Discoveries  on  the  Temple  Hill  at  Jerusalem. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  King,  m.a.,  Lecturer  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
Wvith  Maps,  Plans,  and  Illustrations.  2s  6d.  cloth. 

Fresh  Light  from  the  Ancient  Monuments.  By  A.  H. 

Sayce,  ll.d.,  Deputy  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology,  Oxford,  etc. 
With  Facsimiles  from  Photographs.  3s.  cloth, 

Cleopatra’s  Needle.  By  the  Rev.  J.  King,  Lecturer  for  the 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  With  Illustrations.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
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HANDSOME  GIFT-BOOKS  1 


^outtg  jKftt 


Girl  s Own  Indoor  Book.  Edited 

by  Chables  Pktebs.  588  pages,  by  6J. 
With  over  one  hundred  aud  fifty  illus- 
trations. 8s.  cloth , gilt  edges. 

Containing  practical  help  to  Girls  in  all 
matters  relating  to  their  material  comfort 
aud  moral  well-being.  By  the  Author  of 
“ How  to  be  Happy  thou  gJti  Married,”  Dora 
de  Blaquieie,  Dora  Hope,  Marie  Karger, 
Lady  Macfarren,  Lady  Lindsay,  Ernest 
Pauer,  Sir  John  Stainer,  the  Hon.  Victoria 
Grosvenor,  John  C.  Staples.  Canon  Fleming, 
“ Medicus,”  Ruth  Lamb,  Sophia  Caulfeild, 
and  many  others. 


“ A complete  repertory  of  female  occupa- 
tion.”— Timet. 


FOR 

a nil  Jttaxiurts* 

The  Girl’s  Own  Outdoor 

Book.  Containing  Practical  Help 
on  Subjects  relating  to  Girl-Life 
when  out  of  doors  or  when  absent 
from  the  Family  Circle.  Edited 
by  Charles  Peters.  Profusely 
Illustrated.  528  pages.  Quarto. 
(Size  of  Page  8J  by  6£.)  8s.  cloth 
boards,  gilt  edges. 

Contents. — Girlhood  — Outdoor  Re- 
creations—The  Seaside— Our  Summer 
Holidays — Holiday  N eedlework— Social 
Amusements  — Etiquette — Travelling — 
Shopping  and  Marketing- The  Gardener 
— Fowl  Rearing— The  Botanist — The 
Ornithologist — Nick-nacks  made  from 
Natural  Objects— Photography— Astro- 
nomy — Outdoor  Music  — Christian 
Work. 


Indoor  Games  and  Recrea- 
tions. A popular  Fin  cyclopaedia 
for  Boys,  Edited  by  G.  A. 
Hutchison.  Including  chapters  by 
J.  N.  Maskelyne,  Lieut.  - Col. 
Cuthell,  Dr.  Gordon  Stables, 
r.n.,  Rev.  A.  N.  Malax,  m a., 

C.  Stansfield  - Hicks,  Dr. 
Stradling,  and  others.  “ Boy’s 
Own  Bookshelf.”  Vol.  VIII. 
With  many  Engravings.  Quarto. 

A splendid  Gift-Book  or  Prize 
for  Boys.  528  pages  (8£  by  6£). 

8s.  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 

“No  more  valuable  gift-book  could 
be  chosen  for  young  people  with  active  *j 

brains  ” — Xnt.iirdn.ij  Her, inn 
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NEW  SERIES  OF 

' HALF-CROWN  BOOKS 

FOR  ALL  READERS. 

Bach  with  384  pages.  Illustrated.  2 s.  6d.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 
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ONLYA  ID 

Girl  Wife 

|j Br  F,ut»«  Lamb 


ligieinininigigini 


A Bunch  of  Roses.  By  Miss  C.  Lockhart-Gordon,  author  of  “ Elsie’s 
Auntie,”  etc.  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6 d.  cloth  gilt. 

The  Awdries  and  their  Friends.  By  Mrs,  Prosser,  author  of  “The Door 
Without  a Knocker,”  etc.  Illustrations.  2s.  6 d.  cloth  gilt. 

Frank  Layton.  An  Australian  Story.  By  George  E.  Sargent,  author  of  “ The 
Story  of  a Pocket  Bible,”  etc.  Illustrated.  2s.  6 d.  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 

The  Story  of  a Pocket  Bible.  By  G.  E.  Sargent,  author  of  “The  Story 
of  a City  Arab,”  etc.,  etc.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6 d.  cloth 
boards,  gilt  edges. 

Her  Own  Choice-  By  Ruth  Lamb,  author  of  “ Bernard  Kendal’s  Fortune,” 
“Only  a Girl  Wife,”  etc.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8yo.  2s.  6dL  cloth 
boards,  gilt  edges. 

Merle’s  Crusade-  By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey,  author  of  “ Aunt  Diana,” 
etc.  Illustrations.  2s.  6 d.  cloth  gilt. 

Only  a Girl  Wife.  By  Ruth  Lamb,  author  of  “ Her  Own  Choice,”  etc.  With 
Illustrations.  2s.  6 d.  cloth  gilt, 

Chronicles  of  an  Old  Manor  House.  By  the  late  G.  E.  Sargent,  author 
of  “The  Story  of  a Pocket  Bible.”  etc.  2s.  6 d.  cloth  gilt. 

A Race  for  Life,  and  other  Tales.  2s.  6<2.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Strange  Tales  of  Peril  and  Adventure.  Illustrated.  2s.  6 d.  cloth  gilt. 

Remarkable  Adventures  from  Real  Life.  Illustrated.  2s.  6d.  cloth  gilt 

The  Black  Troopers  and  other  Stories.  Illustrated.  2s.  6 d.  cloth  gilt. 

Adventures  Ashore  and  Afloat.  Illustrated.  2s.  6 d.  cloth  gilt. 

Finding  Her  Place-  By  Howe  Benning,  author  of  “ Quiet  Corners,” 

“ Ursula’s  Beginnings,”  etc.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  2-s.  6 d.  cloth  gilt. 

The  Mountain  Path.  By  Lily  Watson,  author  of  “Within  Sight  of  the 
Snow,”  etc.  Illustrated.  2s.  6 d.  cloth  gilt. 

Among  the  Mongols.  By  Rev.  J.  Gilmour.  Illustrated.  2s.  6 d.  cloth  gilt. 

Within  Sea  Walls  ; or  How  the  Dutch  Kept  the  Faith.  By  G.  E.  Sargent. 
Illustrated.  2s.  6 d.  cloth  gilt. 

f The  Story  of  a City  Arab.  With  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  author,  the  1 

I late  G.  E.  Sargent.  2s.  6<f.  cloth  gilt.  * 

few- 
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ILLUSTRATED  AN  N DALsT 


FOR  PRESENTATION. 


Cbe  leisure  Jour. 

Annual  for  1889. 

“ Behold  in  these  what  leisure  hours  demand, 
Amusement  and  true  knowledge  hand  in  hand.” 

The  Volume  for  January  to  October,  1889, 
of  this  Monthly  Magazine  for  Family  and  General 
Reading  contains  712  Imperial  8vo.  pages  (11  X 7^) 
of  interesting  reading,  with  numerous  Illustra- 
tions by  Eminent  Artists.  It  forms  a handsome 
Book  for  Presentation,  and  an  appropriate  and 
instructive  volume  for  a School  or  College  Prize, 
Price  6s,  in  cloth  boards;  7s.  6d.  extra  boards, 
gilt  edges ; 9s.  6d.  half-hound  in  calf. 


at  Pome. 


Annual  for  1889. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY  MAGAZINE  FOR 
SABBATH  READING. 

This  Volume  for  January  to  October,  1889, 
forms  a very  suitable  Book  for  Presentation.  It 
contains  688  pages,  Imperial  8vo  (11  X 7£),  with 
a great  variety  of  Interesting  and  Instructive 
Sabbath  Reading  for  every  Member  of  the  Family. 
It  is  profusely  illustrated  by  Coloured  and  Wood 
Engravings.  Price  6s.  cloth  boards  ; 7s.  6d.  extra 
boards,  gilt  edges ; 9s.  6d.  half-bound  in  calf. 


©ill's  ©ton  2(mutal. 

The  Tenth  Volume  of  “ The  Girl’s  Own  Paper,” 
—containing  832  Demy  4to  (11  X 8f)  pages  of 
interesting  and  useful  reading.  Stories  by  popu- 
lar writers  ; Music  by  eminent  composers  ; Prac- 
tical Papers  for  Young  Housekeepers ; Medical 
Papers  by  a well-known  practitioner;  Needle- 
work, plain  and  fancy;  Helpful  Papers  for 
Christian  Girls  ; Papers  on  Reasonable  and  Sea- 
sonable Dress,  etc.,  etc.  Profusely  illustrated. 
Price  8s.  in  handsome  cloth ; 9s.  6d.  with  gilt 
edges ; 12s.  6d.  half-morocco. 


Boji's  ©ton  Annual 

FOR  1889. 


The  Eleventh  Annual  Volume  of  the  “ Boy’s  Own 
Paper.”  Containing  832  large  pages  (Ilf  x 8J ) 
of  Tales  of  Schoolboy  Life,  and  of  Adventure  on 
Land  and  Sea ; Outdoor  and  Indoor  Games  for 
every  Season ; Perilous  Adventures  at  Home  and 
Abroad;  Amusements  for  Summer  and  Winter; 
and  Instructive  Papers  written  so  as  to  be  read  by 
boys  and  youths.  With  many  Coloured  and  Wood 
Engravings.  Price  8s.  handsome  cloth;  9s.  6d. 
gilt  edges  ; 12s.  6d.  half-morocco. 
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ILLUSTRATED  GIFT-BOOKS. 


1% 


l.c-\Vooo  o .W>v  ^ 


The  Grown  of  Flowers. 

Poems  and  Pictures  from  the  “ Girl’s 
own  Paper.”  Edited  by  Charles 
Peters,  with  Illustrations  by  M.  E. 
Edwards,  Davidson  Knowles*  Frank 
Dieksee,  l.r.a.,  R.  Catterson  Smith, 
Robert  Barnes,  Charles  Green,  John 
C.  Staples,  C.  H.  Edwards,  O’Kelly, 
J.  McL.  Ralston,  William  Small, 
Frank  Dadd,  and  other  eminent  artists. 
Demy  4to.  6s.  handsome  cloth,  jolt. 

Ways  and  Means  ; or,  Voices 
from  the  Highw  as'S  and  H edg  es. 
A Series  of  Sketches  on  Social  Sub- 
jects. Bv  Isabella  Fyvie  Mayo, 
author  of"  “ The  Occupations  of  a 
Retired  Life,”  etc.  Imperial  16mo. 
(7f  by  5f),  5s.  cloth,  gilt  edge®. 

This  bock  is  an  addition  to  “ The  Harvest 
of  a Quiet  Eye”  series.  It  is  prettily  illus- 
trated, forms  a capital  gift  book,  and  may  bo 
read  with  great  profit  by  all  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  growingly  important  social 


THE  BROOK  AND  ITS  BANKS. 

By  the  R,ev.  J.  G.  Wood,  author  of 
“ The  Handy  Natural  History,” 
etc.,  etc.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Imp.  16  mo.  (8  j by  6f)  6s.  cloth  gilt. 

This  is  one  of  the  latest  works  of  the  well- 
known  writer,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  The 
reader  is  conducted  along  the  hanks  of  any 
English  brook,  and  taught  in  the  pleasantest 
of  ways  how  to  discover  the  many  objects  of 
interest  arid  living  creatures  found  on  the 
banks  or  in  the  water.  No  better  gift-book 
for  any  who  have  a love  for  natural  history 
could  be  desired. 

THE  HANDY  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

By  the  Rev.  J.G-.  WOOP,authorof  “ Homes 
without  Hands,”  etc.,  etc.  368  pages  (8  by 
6J),with224  Engravings.  8s.  cloth  boards, 
gut  edges. 

i!  A delightful  book,  and  will  make  a very 
handsoioe  and  enviable  high-class  prize  or 
present.” — School  Board  Chronicle . 


HAW  NATU^L 

" HlSTOSy 


The  Harvest  of  a Quiet  Eye ; 

or,  Leisure  Thoughts  for  Busy  Lives.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Vernon,  at. a*  With  num- 
erous Engravings.  New  Edition.  6s.  6d. 
cloth,  gilt  edges, 

•'1  never  saw  anything  more  gracefully  or  more 
rightly  done— more  harmoniously  pleasant  in  text,  aud 
illustration.'1 — Mr.  Bushin. 

Ingleside  and  Wayside  Musings. 

A companion  volume  to  “ The  Harvest  of  a 
Quiet  Eye.”  6s.  cloth  gilt. 

Random  Truths  in  Common 

Things.  Occasional  Papers  from  my  Study 
Chair.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Vernon,  M.A.. 
author  of  “ The  Harvest  of  a Quiet  Eve.” 
Illustrations.  7s.  cloth  gilt. 

" It  seems  even  better  than  1 The  Harvest  of  a Quiet 
Eye.’” — Mr.  Buskin. 

“Should  be  placed  next  to  Wordsworth  on  every 
student’s  bookshelf.” — Standard. 
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ILLUSTRATED 

s 


STOUT  BOOKS. 


■«a 


^ON 


6B3SS>- 


Dick  Delver.  A Story  of  the  Peasant 
Revolt  in  the  Fourteenth  Century.  By 
Habrjette  E.  Burch,  author  of  “ Count 
Benneberg’s  Treason.”  With  Illustrations. 
4s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

For  the  Sake  of  a Crown.  A Tale  of 

theNetherlands.  By  Mrs.  Frederick  West 
With  Illustrations.  2s.  cloth. 

Farmer  Bluff’s  Dog  Blazer.  By 

Florence  E.  Burch,  author  of  “ Joseph 
Adams,”  “Therefore,”  etc.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Gordon  Browne.  2s.  cloth  boards . 

Dandy  Blue  ; or,  Robin’s  Knight- 

Errant.  By  Emily  Brodie.  With  Illus- 
trations. Crown  Svo.  Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

Rights  and  Wrongs.  A Story  of 

Village  Life.  By  S.  S.  Pugh,  author  of 
“ Stories  of  the  Old  Romans,”  “My  School- 
fellow Yal  Bownser,”  “ His  Masters,”  etc. 
With  Illustrations.  Crown  8yo.  3s.  cloth 
boards. 


Gentleman  Jackson.  An  Outline. 
By  H.  Frederick  Charles,  author  of 
“ The  Doctor’s  Experiment,”  “Young  Sir 
■Richard,”  “ Under  t ire,”  etc.  With  Illus- 
trations bv  Edward  Whymper.  Crown 
8yo.  3s.  cloth  boards. 

Mr.  Mygale’s  Hobby.  A Story 

about  Spiders.  By  the  author  of  “The 
Glory  of  the  Sea,”  “ The  G reat  Auk’s 
Egg,”  etc.  Illustrated  by  Charles 
Whymper.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  cloth  boards. 

Forestalled:  or,  The  New  Fabric 
of  Stonefield  Mills.  By  Edith 
C.  Kenyon,  author  of  “Jack’s  Cousin 
Kate,”  etc.  With  Illustrations  by 
Charles  Whymper.  Crown  8vo.  2s,  6d. 
cloth  boards. 


Allan  Dunstan  ; or,  Wheat 
among  the  Tares.  By  Thomas 
Keyworth,  aubhor  of  “ The  Maresborough 
Victory.”  “ A Long  Delay,”  etc.  With 
Illustrations  by  C.  Whymper.  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  cloth  boards. 

For  France  and  Freedom.  A 

| Tale  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  EMM  A 
j Leslie,  author  of  “At  the  Sign  of  the 

Blue  Boar,”  etc.  Illustrations.  3s.  cloth 
boards. 

The  Gloi’ious  Return,  A Story  of 

the  Vaudois.  By  CRON  A TEMPLE,  author 
of  “ The  Last  House  in  London,”  “ John 
Denton’s  Friend.”  etc.  With  many  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8yo,  Is,  6<i.  cloth 
' boards. 


Soj’s  ©ton  ^oohsijrlf. 


Mv  Friend  Smith,  By  Talbot  Baines 

Reed,  author  of  “The  Fifth  Form  at  St. 
Dominic’s,”  “ The  Adventures  of  a Three-Guinea 
Watch,”  etc.  With  an  introduction  by  G-.  A. 
HUTCHISON.  Illustrated.  5s.  cloth  boards. 

Adventures  of  a Three  - Guinea 

WATCH.  By  Talbot  Bainks  Reed.  With  Illus- 
trations. Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

Football.  A Popular  Handbook  of  the 
Game.  By  Dr.  Irvine,  C.  W.  Alcock,  and  other 
recognised  authorities.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

Cricket-  A Popular  Handbook  of  the  Game. 
By  Dr.  W.  G Grace,  Rev.  J.  Pycrokt,  Lord 
Charles  Russell,  F.  G ale,  and  others.  2s.  cloth, 

A Great  Mistake : A Tale  of  Adventure. 
By  T.  S.  Millington.  With  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 
cloth. 

The  Fifth  Form  at  St-  Dominic’s.  A 

School  Story.  By  Talbot  Baines  Heei>.  With 
Illustrations.  5s.  cloth. 

Through  Fire  and  Through  Water. 

A Story  of  Adventure  and  Peril.  By  T.  S.  Mil- 
lington. Illustrated.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

Harold,  the  Boy  Earl-  A story  of  Old 

England.  By  J.  F.  Hodgetts,  Author  of  “Eric 
the  Norseman."  3s.  6d.  cloth. 
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ILLUSTRATED  STORIES, 


The  Last  House  in  London. 


Ralph  Ellison’s  Opportunity,  and 
East  and  West.  By  Leslie  Keith, 

author  of  “The  Ohilcotes,”  “ Great  Grandmamma 
Severn,”  etc.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

Mr.  Wentworth’s  Daughters.  By  Miss 

Mary  DlBDlN.  With  Illustrations  by  Edward 
Whymper.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  cloth  boards. 

A Chronicle  of  a Country  Town. 

With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  cloth 
boards. 

A Shadow  on  the  Threshold;  or  A 

Little  Leaven.  By  JESSIE  ARMSTRONG,  author 
of  “ Griggie’s  Pilgrimage,”  “ Frank  Horton’s 
Vintage,”  etc.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
cloth  boards. 

Genevieve  ; or.  The  Children  of  Port 

Royal.  A Story  of  Old  France.  By  the  Author 
of  the  “ Spanish  Brothers,”  “ The  King’s  Service," 
etc.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
cloth  hoards. 

Shayning  Castle.  By  Ellen  Louisa 

Davis.  With  Illustrations.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

Marcus  Stratford’s  Charge ; or,  Roy’s 
Temptation.  By  Evelyn  E.  Green. 

With  Illustrations.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

By  Crona  Temple.  Illustrated.  8s.  cloth. 


“Afterward.'’  By  Lilian  Redford,  author  of  “Winning  Her  Way,”  etc 

2s.  6d.  cloth. 


Audrey’s  Jewels.  By  Emma  Leslie,  author  of  “Breaking  the  Fetters,” 

“ Glaucia,  the  Greek  Slave,”  etc.  Illustrated  by  Edward  Whymper.  Crown  8vo-  3s.  6d. 
cloth  hoards,  gilt  edges. 

Constable  42  Z.  By  E.  A.  B.  D,  Illustrated  by  C.  Whymper.  Crown  8vo. 

2s.  cloth  boards. 


$lj£  (Sirl’s  ©Inn  Hoaksljtlf. 


r 


Aunt  Diana.  By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carf.y,  Author  of  “ Not  Like  Other  Girls,” 
“ Esther  Cameron’s  Story,”  etc.  Illustrated.  Imperial  16mo.  2s.  6d.  bevelled  boards. 

My  Brother’s  Friend.  By  Eglanton  Thorne.  With  Illustrations.  Crown 

8vo.  3s.  6d.  cloth  hoards. 


Cora  ; or,  Three  Years  of  a Girl’s  Life. 

Illustrated.  Imperial  16mo.  2s-  6d.  cloth. 

The  Girl’s  Own  Cookery  Book.  By 

Phillis  Browne.  Fcap.  8vo.  Is.  cloth. 

The  Queen  o’  the  May.  By  Anne 

Beale.  Illustrated.  Imperial  16mo.  2s.  6d. 

cloth. 

The  Master’s  Service.  A Practical 

Guide  for  Girls.  Illustrated.  Imperial  16mo. 
2s.  6d.  cloth. 

How  to  Play  the  Pianoforte.  Fcap. 

8vo.  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

Her  Object  in  Life.  By  Isabella  Fyvik 

Mayo.  Illustrated.  Imperial  16mo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Sunbeam  of  the  Factory,  and 

other  Stories.  Illustrated.  Imperial  16mo. 
2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Esther.  By  Rosa  Novchette  Carey.  Illus- 
trated, Imperial  16mo.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Shepherd’s  Fairy.  Bv  Darley 

Dale,  Author  of  “ The  Great  Auk’s  Eggs.”  Illus- 
trated. 2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Servants  and  Service.  By  Rutii  Lamjb. 

Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 
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NEW  EDITIONS  OF  STORIES 

BY 

ZETIESIBA.  STEETTOlsT. 

The  Children  of  Cloverley.  illustrated. 
2s.  cloth. 

Little  Meg’s  Children,  illustrated,  is.  fid. 
Alone  in  London.  Illustrated.  Is.  6d.  cloth. 
Bede’s  Charity.  Illustrated.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
Carola.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

Cassy.  Illustrated.  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

Cobwebs  and  Cables,  illustrated.  5s.  cloth 
gilt  edges. 

The  Crew  of  the  Dolphin.  Illustrated. 
Is.  fid.  cloth. 

Enoch  Roden’s  Training,  illustrated.  2s. 
Fern’s  Hollow,  illustrated.  2s.  cloth. 
Fishers  of  Derby  Haven.  Illustrated.  2s. 
Friends  Till  Death,  illustrated.  6d.  cloth. 
Jessica’s  First  Prayer.  Illustrated,  is. 
Pilgrim  Street,  a Story  of  Manchester  Life. 
2s.  cloth. 

The  Sweet  Story  of  Old.  A Sunday  Book 
for  Little  Children.  Coloured  Pictures 
3s.  6d.  cloth. 

Under  the  Old  Roof.  Illustrated. 
Is.  cloth. 

A Night  and  a Day.  9d.  cloth. 
Left  Alone.  6d.  cloth. 

A Miserable  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year.  9d.  cloth. 
The  Worth  of  a Baby.  6d.  cloth. 
Sam  Franklin’s  Savings  Bank. 
6d.  cloth. 

Michel  Lorio’s  Cross,  illustrated. 
6d.  cloth. 
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The  King’s  Servants,  illustrated, 
is.  fid. 

Lost  Gip.  Illustrated.  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

Max  Kromer.  A Story  of  the  Siege 
of  Strasbourg.  Is.  fid.  cloth. 

No  Place  Like  Home.  Illus- 
trated. Is.  cloth. 

The  Storm  of  Life.  Illustrated. 
Is.  fid.  cloth. 

A Thorny  Path.  Illustrated.  2s. 
cloth. 


By  Mrs.  O.  F.  WALTON. 

Winter’s  Folly.  18  illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 

2s.  cloth  boards. 

Golden  Threads  for  Daily  Weaving. 

A Text,  Meditation,  and  Verse  for  each  Morning  and 
Evening  of  a Week.  6d.,  with  floral  design  on  cover, 
exquisitely  printed  in  colours. 

Christie’s"  Old  Organ;  or,  Home,  Sweet 

Home.  Is.  cloth. 

Angel’s  Christmas.  i6mo.  6d.  cloth. 

Launch  the  Lifeboat.  With  44  Coloured 

Pictures  or  Vignettes,  lto.  3s.  coloured  cover. 

Little  Dot.  Coloured  Frontispiece,  fid.  cloth. 

Little  Faith ; or,  The  Child  of  the  Toy-Stall. 

Is.  cloth. 

Nobody  Loves  Me.  Royal  16mo.  Is.  cloth. 

Olive’s  Story;  or,  Life  at  Ravensclilfe.  2s.  fid. 

cloth,  gilt  edges! 

Was  I Right?  Fine  Engravings.  Imp.  16mo. 

3s.  Cd.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Our  Gracious  Queen  : Pictures  and  Stories 

from  Her  Majesty's  Life.  With  many  Pictures.  New 
and  Revised  Edition.  Is.  cloth. 

A Peep  Behind  the  Scenes.  Imp.  ifimo. 

3s.  6d.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Poppie’s  Presents.  Crown  8vo.  is.  cloth. 

Saved  at  Sea.  a Lighthouse  Story.  New  and  cheaper  Edition.  16.  cloth. 


Shadows. 

gilt  edges. 

►Taken  or  Left. 


Scenes  in  the  Life  of  an  Old  Arm-Chair.  Imp.  16mo.  4s.  cloth, 

Crown  8vo.  Is.  cloth. 
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BOOKS  FOR 

) '■£>  'D  y O v 


7r~^ 


,VTS 


pitrruRe^cRftP 
1 ^SOOK 


Our 


yittU  ;gofs  $ irturr 
^ trap -books. 


First  and  Second  Series. 
lloyal  Quarto,  2s.  6d.  each  Series.  ir>  hand- 
some coloured  boards,  or  the  TWO  Series 
COMPLETE  in  ONE  Volume,  5s.  doth. 

Each  series  contains  a large  number  of  Pictures  by 
well-known  Artists,  with  just  enough  descriptive  letter- 
press  to  suggest  an  int  eresting  st  ory  connected  with  each 
picture.  A most  useful  book  for  parents  and  others  who 
have  the  care  of  young  children. 

Bible  Stories  and  Pictures.  With 

Twenty-four  Coloured  page  Pictures  and  Forty 
Vignettes.  With  siuipfc  letterpress  in  large  type. 
4s.  handsomely  hound,  cloth  gilt. 

Stories  from  Genesis.  (The  first  volume 

of  rhe  New  Series  entitled  “ Stepping  Stones  to  Bible 
History.”)  By:ANNiE  R.  Butler.  With  thirty-nine 
Illustrations.  2s.  6d.  cloth  boards.  Large  type.  For 
Young  Children. 

The  Haiopiest  Half:Hour;  or,  Sunday 

Talks  with  Children.  By  Frederick  Laxg- 
BRTDGif.  At. A.  With  many  Illustrations.  Small 
quarto  3s.  8d.  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 


Harrison  Weir’s  Pictures  of  Birds 
and  other  Family  Pets,  with  24 

large  Coloured  Pictures,  5s.  handsomely  bound, 
with  side  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

Storyland.  By  Sydney  Grey.  With 

Thirty-two  Illustrations  by  Robert  BARNES' 
Engraved  and  Printed  in  Colour  by  Edmund 
Evans.  6s.  handsomely  bound  in  coloured  boards. 

Our  Pets  and  Companions:  Pictures 

and  Stories  Illustrative  Pf  Kindness  to  Animals. 

By  Mary  K.  Martin.  Profusely  Illustrated  by 
Weir,  Stacey.  Whymper,  M.  E.  Edwards.  (.  G. 
Brittain,  and  or.hers.  Small  4to.  New  Edition, 
Revised,  with  additional  Engravings.  2s.  cloth 
boards. 

Talkative  Friends  in  Field,  Farm, 
and  Forest.  By  Mary  E.  Ropes, 

Author  ot  “ Tom’s  Bennie,”  “ Till  the  Sugar 
Melts,”  etc.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Small  4to, 

2s.  cloth  boards. 

Bible  Tales  for  Children.  With  Forty  ^ 

Illustrations.  Small  ito.  3s.  6d.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 


The'Happ,eST 

fjALF-^Ob^, 


ATTRACTIVE  SHILLING  BOOKS. 

in  very  large  type,  with  Engravings.  Is.  each  in  attractive  coloured  boards;  also  Is.  fid.  each  in 
cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 


When  Jesus  was  here  among 
Men.  By  Mrs.  E.  M.  Water- 
worth.  Large  type.  With  Illustrations. 

The  Name  above  every  Name. 

By  Mrs.  E.  Water  Worth.  Large  type. 
With  Illustrations. 

Stories  of  Bible  Children-  Bv 

Mrs.  E.  M.  WaterWobth,  author  of 
*•  Walking  with  Jesus,”  etc. 

Blessings  for  the  Little  Ones. 

A new  Sunday  Book.  By  the  Author  of 
• “ Walking  with  Jesus,”  etc. 

f Sunday  Afternoons  at  Rose 
Cottage.  By  Mrs.  Water worth. 




Listening  to  Jesus.  A New  Sun- 

day Book  for  the  Little  Ones. 

The  Beautiful  House  with  its 
Seven  Pillars. 

Readings  with  the  Little  Ones. 

By  Aon  es  Giberne,  author  or  “Charity  s 
Birthday  Text,1’  etc. 

The  Children’s  King. 

The  Lillies  of  the  Field,  and 

other  Readings. 

The  Three  Brave  Princes,  and 

other  Readings  for  the  Little  Ones. 

Walking  with  Jesus.  Sunday 


readings  for  the  Little  Ones. 
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POPULAR 


(Kljtl&'s  (Komnamun 

AND 

Juvenile  Instructor  Annual 


FOR 


1889 

192  pages'.  8£  by  6£- 
Contains  a Story 
in  twelve  chanters 
by  Mrs  0.  F.  Wal- 
ton,  Author  of 
“ Christie’s  Old  Or- 
gan,” &e.-,  and  a 
variety  of  interest- 
ing.reading  for 
vouDg  folks,  with  a 
Coloured  Frontis- 
piece and  many 
Illustrations.  Is.  6d. 
attractive  coloured 
hoards  : 2s.  • neat 

cloth  ; 2s.  6d,  hand- 
some cloth  full  gi  it. 


ANNUALS. 

©ur  Wxttle  Dot’s 

Annual  for  1889. 

192  pages.  S£  by  6$. 

The  Yearly  Volume  of  the  Monthly  Magazine 

“OUR  LITTLE  __ _-=== 

DOTS.” 

Full  of  Pretty  Pic- 
tures and  Little  Stories 
in  Large  Type.  Is.  Sd. 
attractive  coloured 
boards  ; 2s.  neat,  cloth  j 
2s  6d.  handsome  cloth 
gilt. 

“ Just  what  children 
will  like.”  — Church 
Sunday  School  Maga- 


'Y4 


©nttager  an5  Artisan  JinnuaL 

THE  VOLUME  FOR  1889. 


It  contains  144  pages  of 
interesting  reading  and  illus- 
trations. A most  suitable 
book  to  present  to  the  Work- 
men’s Institute.  Club,  or 
Heading  ltoom,  and  for  the 
Home  Heading  of  Work- 
ing People  in  Town  and 
Country.  Many  Large  Pic- 
tures, forming quitoa  family 
scrap-book.  Much  of  the 
letterpress  is  in  large  type. 
Is.  6d..  in  pretty  coloured 
cover ; 2s.  6d.  cloth  boards 
gilt. 

Size  of  page  I3J  by  10. 


Annual  for  1889 


240  pages.  8^  by  5 


Telling  picturcsand  prac- 
tical articles.  We  only  wish 
that  any  praise  of  ours  might 
increase  the  circulation  of  a 
most  valuable  periodical.” — 
The  Times. 


" A large  amount  of  good 
reading  for  those  who  have 
little  time  or  opportunity. 
The  type  is  large  and  clear, 
and  the  Illustrations  nume- 
rous and  good.”  — Scottish 
Leader. 


“A  welcome  addition  to 
the  homes  of  the  working 
ciasses Western  Morning 
News. 


Start  jKagn^xm  ; jfritndhr  Oinetiimjs. 


Contains  Cottage 
Politics  by  M.  E. 
Hopes,  and  contri- 
butions by  Mrs. 
Nugent  Jackson, 
Samuel  Goon  all, 
Charles  Cotra- 
TEjiAt,  John  Tel- 
for)>,  Adolph 
Saphir.  George 
Eve hard,  W.  G. 
Blmkip,  W.  Park, 
W.  S.  Lewis.  P.  B. 
Powep..  M.  E.Bkck. 
R.  R.  Thom,  Lucy 
TAYi,OK,and  others. 
With  numerous  En- 
gravings. Is.  6d. 
doth  boards. 


ILLUSTRATED  READINGS  FOR 
TEE  PEOPLE. 


208  pages.  lOf  by  71. 

This  Illustrated 
Magazine  is  bouud 
in  half-yearly 
volumes.  Filled 
with  pictures  and 
short  anecdotal  pa- 
pers. Each  half- 
yearly  volume 
complete  in  itself, 
and  profusely 
Illustrated.  2s.  Gd. 
cloth  boards. 

“ Lively,  enter- 
taining readings. 
The  illustrations 
are  also  very 
attractive.”  — The 
Christian. 


Ill 


The  Religious  Tract  Society,  London. 


London  : 56,  Patkrnostkb  Row,  and  of  all  Newsagents. 


